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INSCRIPTIONS 
FOR THE FOUR SIDES OF A PEDESTAL. 


Marvow.E, the father of the sons of song 
Whose praise is England’s crowning praise, above 
All glories else that crown her, sweet and strong 
As England, clothed with light and fire of love, 
And girt with might of passion, thought, and trust, 


Stands here in spirit, sleeps not here in dust. 


Il. 


Marlowe, a star too sovereign, too superb, 

To fade when heaven took fire from Shakespeare’s light, 
A soul that knew but song’s triumphal curb 

And love’s triumphant bondage, holds of right 


His pride of place, who first in place and time 





Made England’s voice as England’s heart sublime. 
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III. 





Marlowe bade England live in living song : 

The light he lifted up lit Shakespeare’s way : 
He spake, and life sprang forth in music, strong 
As fire or lightning, sweet as dawn of day. 
Song was a dream where day took night to wife : 


‘“‘ Let there be life,”’ he said: and there was life. 


AY. 
Marlowe of all our fathers first beheld 
Beyond the tidal ebb and flow of things 
The tideless depth and height of souls, impelled 
By thought or passion, borne on waves or wings, 
Beyond all flight or sight but song’s: and he 
First gave our song a sound that matched our sea. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
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THE OUTLOOK IN FRANCE. 
HOW REPUBLICS ARE MADE AND UNMADE. 
No. II. 
) 

In The Fortnightly for December, 1890, I stated and illustrated the 
conditions under which the voters of France are permitted by the 
authorities of the Third Republic to exercise their right of electing 
Deputies to represent them in the Legislative Chamber which now 
controls the executive machinery of the Government. I am not 
dealing in these papers with any theory of politics, but simply with 
things as they noware in France. The existing French Constitution 
affirms the sanctity of the suffrage and the freedom of political 
elections. What does that signify to the average French citizen, 
who not only finds himself without redress against the most bare- 
faced pressure of the local authorities upon a political canvass in 
the district where he lives, but is forced by a majority vote in the 
Chamber at Paris to accept as his representative a man who has 
been declared by a Committee of the Chamber itself to have been 
elected only by “forgeries and frauds”? ‘ Was such a thing 
ever heard of,” exclaims the indignant Bedreddin Hassan in the 
Oriental story, “‘as that a man should be impaled for not putting red 
pepper into a cream tart? The law gives you no right to pronounce 
such a sentence upon me for such an offence.” ‘“ Possibly,’’ replies 
the imperturbable Cadi; “ nevertheless you will observe that I have 
pronounced this sentence upon you for this offence.”’ 

It might not be altogether pleasant to live in a country the law of 
which made a failure to put red pepper in cream tart a capital felony. 
But it would certainly be much more unpleasant to live in a country in 
which a magistrate might without or in contempt of the law inflict 
for such an offence the penalty of impalement. Cruel and terrible 
things were done under the law in England and in the American 
colonies of England long after the revolution of 1688. The grand- 
sons of Henry Fielding long outlived Thackeray, and were doubtless 
personally known to some of the readers of this issue of The Fort- 
nightly, yet it would be hard to find in the annals of the ancien 
régime in France any picture of ‘‘man’s inhumanity to man” more 
revolting, from the point of view of natural human feeling, than 
Robinson’s exhibition to Mr. Booth in Amedia of the young English 
girl and her poor old father, slowly starving to death in an English 
jail, the girl for having stolen a loaf of bread to feed her famished 
father, and the father for having taken the loaf knowing that it had 
been stolen. Nevertheless it is altogether probable that in the Eng- 
land of 1750 men lived more freely and more happily than in the 
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France of 1750, for the sufficient reason that the English judiciary 
were less dependent upon the favour of the executive in 1750 than 
the French magistracy. ‘Ce n’est pas l’amour qui nous nuit— 
c’est Ja maniére de le faire.” It is less the laws of a land which 
make or mar its happiness than the administration of the laws. It 
matters comparatively little what the laws of a country may be, if 
the magistracy charged to interpret and apply those laws becomes 
the instrument and tool either of the executive or of the legislature. 

In France, as I have shown in my first paper, the majority of the 
Legislature, in 1879, took complete control of the Executive. From a 
co-ordinate branch of the French Government, the Executive there- 
upon became, and has ever since continued to be, the mouthpiece and 
weapon of a party majority. France ceased to be a united country, 
and became the theatre of a chronic civil contest between two great 
camps of political opinion. It was in the very nature of such a state 
of things that the dominant party should seek through the Ministry 
of Justice to draw into its own control the judicial administration of 
France. {ow completely it has succeeded in doing this it is the 
purpose of this paper to show. 

Two or three recent and unusually notorious trials in Paris have 
drawn the attention of foreign observers to the fact that the adminis- 
tration of justice in France has undergone of late years a serious 
change, and a change not for the better but for the worse. Nothing 
more discreditable to the French police has recently happened than 
the escape from Paris of Padlewski, who is supposed to have mur- 
dered the Russian General Seliverstoff, in broad daylight, and in 
a fashionable hotel. It was followed by the trial of a Parisian 
reporter, named La Bruyére, who published a melodramatic account 
of his own share in that mysterious evasion and defeat of justice. 
This trial was conducted in such a theatrical and truculent fashion 
by the tribunal as to excuse the impression which prevails in quarters 
not friendly to France, that the French authorities wished to hide 
their own reluctance to be troubled with Padlewski under a portentous 
display of indignation against the self-proclaimed contriver and 
partner of his flight. La Bruyére was found guilty. But the 
prison doors had hardly closed on him when a Court of Appeals 
quashed the conviction and set him free. At the same time (little 
more now than six weeks ago), the Procureur-Général, de Beau- 
repaire, intervened to secure the release of La Bruyére’s alleged 
associate, Mme. Duc Quercy, the wife of a leading Socialist, locked 
up for declaring that she had sheltered Padlewski, and invited her 
friend to dine with him as a hero and tyrannicide! Of course, all 
this can have but one meaning for the Russians, who remember the 
insult offered to their sovereign at Paris by a French public man 
who holds to-day the whiphand of the Republican majority in the 
Chamber of Deputies. 
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Not more creditable, in quite another sense, were the proceed- 
ings which took place during the trial of Eyraud and of his 
mistress for the murder of Gouffé. These were conducted by M. Q. 
de Beaurepaire, the Procureur-Général just mentioned, who earned 
his present position by accepting the task of prosecuting General 
Boulanger before an extemporised “ High Court of Justice,” after 
that task had been peremptorily declined by his Republican pre- 
decessor, M. Léon Renault, a man of admitted character and ability. 
I may content myself here with citing, as to those proceedings, the 
opinion of them expressed on the 21st December, 1890, by the 
Parisian correspondent of the London Times, a witness who cannot 
well be charged with any disposition to speak ill or lightly of the 
powers that be in France. 

“Paris, December 21. 

‘‘The miserable Gouffé trial has ended, as I said it would from the first day, 
in the condemnation to death of Eyraud, and in a sentence of twenty years’ 
imprisonment, with hard labour, on Gabrielle Bompard. Seldom has a case 
been worse managed or conducted by a more incompetent president. It has 
been intentionally magnified, in order to make it an event in the history 
of crime. President Robert was obliged to clear the hall, and to leave the task 
of keeping order in the hands of the Procureur-Géneral. Every one agreed in 
thinking that greater incapacity had never been displayed in similar circum- 
stances, 

**On his side the Procureur-Général, who was justly blamed for occupying 
the place of Public Prosecutor, usually left to a subordinate, has thought it 
necessary to say, by way of justification, that it was to combat the theories on 
hypnotism of the school of Nancy. He should have considered that, by 
attributing so much importance to these theories, he encouraged their sup- 
porters and placed them in a conspicuous position, thus counteracting the very 
purpose he alleged to be the cause of his intervention. The Procureur-Général 
behaved exactly as an actor would have done performing a similar part. 
Everybody saw that it was a personal success, the success of an actor rendering 
a part, that he wanted. The whole affair is pitiable, and from the school of 
Nancy to the chief criminal prosecutor of France, the one object seemed that 
of obtaining notoriety.” 

This is surely a deplorable picture of French justice as adminis- 
tered in the highest tribunals of the Republic after the Republican 
majority of the Chamber of Deputies have for more than a decade 
been masters of their country in a sense far from being true of a 
majority of the British House of Commons, and further still from being 
true of a majority of the American House of Representatives. For 
we must always remember that the administrative machinery of the 
French Government remains to-day substantially what it was under 
the first Empire, and that under the first Empire it remained sub- 
stantially what it was under the absolute monarchy of Louis XIV. 
The Revolutionists of 1792 took this machinery substantially as they 
found it, and used it to overthrow the Constitutional monarchy of 
1789, and to establish the ephemeral First Republic. There is no 
more amusing incident in the by no means generally amusing story 
of the first Revolution than the abortive attempt of Manuel to get 
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Pétion invested with the symbols of a semi-royal authority at the 
outset of the Republican experiment; and the first Empire was 
assured from the moment when Bonaparte, taking his seat alone at 
the head of the consular table, motioned his two colleagues into their 
chairs on his right hand and on his left. 

Prussians take a just pride in the story of the Miller of Sans- 
Souci. There were “judges at Berlin” in whose hands justice was 
safe, even under the autocratic rule of Frederick the Great. How 
is it with the judges of France under the Third Republic ? 

One of the least questionable abuses of the ancien régime in France 
was the conversion of the French magistracy from a judicial into a 
political machine. It began very early in the history of the French 
monarchy, and, like most abuses, began in the guise of a reform. 

From the death of Louis XIV. to the assemblage of the States- 
General of 1789 by Louis XVI. the magistracy was the chief 
disturbing political factor in French history. Its judicial functions 
became the secondary and incidental, its political aspirations the 
primary and substantial objects of its existence. 

When, after the orgie of the first Revolution, Napoleon recon- 
stituted order and the law in France, he organized the French 
magistracy as he organized all the other public services, on the 
centripetal principle. The magistracy ceased to be a caste, but it 
became a hierarchy. Under the Terror it had been proclaimed that 
every citizen, no matter how ignorant or how incompetent, ought to 
be eligible to the magistracy ; and France, sickened by the lawless- 
ness and the brutalities of that dreary time, gladly accepted the 
Imperial system, under which the magistracy became a career like 
the army, open indeed to “all the talents,’ but subject, throughout 
all its grades, to the supervision and the approval of the supreme 
authority of the State. 

The strong point of this system in its relations to private life and 
the rights of French citizens was that it made the magistracy a 
career. It gave to every Frenchman who entered upon the judicial 
service of the country rights like those which it gave to every 
Frenchman who entered upon the military service of his country. 
Promotion might be slow. His merits might be tardily recognised 
or obstinately disregarded. They might be obscured or illumined 
by his political opinions and sympathies as governments went and 
came. But he could not be thrust out of his career, except for 
cause. His independence was protected by the organization of the 
legal hierarchy, of which he was a member. It is not the least of 
the many titles of Royer-Collard to the respect of France that he 
saved this essential guarantee of the character of the French magis- 
tracy, after the fall of Napoleon in 1815 and the return of the 
Bourbons, by a clear and fearless defence of the life tenure of 


judicial office. 
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Under the Monarchy of July as under the Restoration, under the 
Second Republic as under the Monarchy of July, under the Third 
‘mpire as under the Second Republic, this guarantee was respected. 
Baron Antoine Jean Séguier, one of the latest and not least distin- 
guished scions of an illustrious family which had given magistrates 
to France for three centuries, was made President of the Court 
of Appeals at Paris by the First Consul in 1802. He rose from 
post to post under the Empire, under the Restoration, under the 
Monarchy of July, and he died under the Second Republic in 1848, 
honoured by men of all classes and of all opinions. The Marquis de 
Belbouf, a member of another family of the “noblesse de la robe,” 
made President of the Court of Appeals at Lyons by Charles X., 
continued to occupy the highest judicial positions under Louis 
Philippe, and was made a Senator of the Empire by Napoleon ITI. 
M. Piou, the father of one of the most distinguished living members 
of the French bar, was put at the head of the highest tribunal in 
Toulouse by Louis Philippe, and maintained there by the Empire. 
He was one of the eminent public servants of France whom the 
‘“‘Government of the National Defence,” on the very eve of their 
disappearance under the crushing weight of their own folly and 
incompetence, denounced to the electors of France as men not to be 
returned to the National Assembly of 1871, because they had served 
their country under the monarchical governments by which, for forty 
years, the French people had chosen to be ruled! 

This denunciation had little or no effect on the elections of 1871. 
But it clearly foreshadowed the intention of the Republican leaders 
to ostracise and drive from public life, should they ever get control 
of the State, every man not of their own way of thinking and of 
their own party. This included, of course and necessarily, the 
abrogation of the good-service tenure of the French magistracy, 
and a return in substance, though not in form, to the worst of the 
practices which in the eighteenth century had converted the magis- 
tracy from a judicial and independent into a political and dependent 
body of public servants. 

We have learned in the United States by practical experience how 
wise the founders of the American Republic were when they 
unanimously agreed to put the tenure of the Federal judiciary 
beyond the reach either of popular or of executive caprice. Almost 
every clause of the American Constitution was hotly and earnestly 
debated in the State Conventions by which that great Charter of 
American liberty and law was finally adopted. But James Wilson, 
of Pennsylvania, could say with truth in the Conventions of that 
State:—“I hear no objection to the tenure by which the judges 
hold their offices. It is declared that the judges shall hold them 
during good behaviour; and as to the security which they will have 
for their salaries, that they shall at stated times receive for their 
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services a compensation which shall not be diminished during their 
continuance in office.” Well would it have been for the American 
people had no departure from this sound system been made in the 
judicial organization of the several States ! 


II. 

The French magistracy consists of two branches—the “ magistrature 
assise”’ and the “parquet.” These may be not inaccurately described 
as the official bench and the official bar. The good-service tenure 
was enjoyed under the French judicial system as the Republicans 
found it when they took possession of the Government, in 1879, by 
the official bench alone. Promotion was more rapid at the official 
bar, and it was always easy for a member of the “ official bar” to 
secure on the official bench a position equal to that which he held 
at the bar. The position, for example, of a procureur-substitut at the 
official bar is equal to that of a “juge”’ on the official bench; the 
position of a procureur de la République to that of a President ; 
the position of an avocat-général to that of a Conseiller a la Cour. 
The salaries of the magistrates in both branches and of all grades 
would be thought inadequate even in the United States, where 
millionaires speak disdainfully of the “ pittance ” of £2,000 a year 
paid to the judges of the Supreme Court. The scale of the French 
salaries was constructed in conformity with the Spartan maxim of 
the great Chancellor d’Aguesseau. There is much to be said 
for this maxim under the good-service tenure. But strike the 
element of permanence out of the position of a magistrate, and 
there will be as much or more to be said against it. The man who 
might have gladly accepted a career of modest but well-assured 
private comfort, and public consideration, may easily succumb to 
the enticements of “the land of fortune”? when he finds that 
integrity and fidelity have ceased to be sufficient guarantees of his 
daily bread. 

From the time when the “ Delegation of the Government of the 
National Defence,” the self-appointed representatives of a self- 
appointed oligarchy, issued at Bordeaux their astonishing “ Decree ”’ 
of February, 1871, forbidding the electors of France to send up to 
the National Assembly certain classes and categories of French 
citizens who had dared to discharge certain functions in the service 
of the State “ between the 2nd of December, 1851 and the 4th of 
September, 1870,” it must have been clear to every judicial officer 
in France that, with the accession to power of the authors of this 
“ Decree,” there would be an end made of the independence of the 
¥rench magistracy. For one of the four signatures appended to the 
“ Decree” was that of M. Crémieux, “‘ Minister of Justice” in the 
Government of the National Defence ; and on the 24th of October, 
1870, M. Crémieux had sent the following message from Tours to 
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the Government at Paris :—‘“ The tribunals and the courts are well 
looked after, to the great joy of our friends. I am mowing down 
the justices [ juges de pair]. Send me by telegram the names of 
the justices whom you wish me to dismiss, and of those whom you 
wish me to appoint, and it shall be done without delay”! This 
dispatch may be bracketed in the annals of our time with a notable 
judicial utterance of one of the most energetic judicial allies of the 
Tweed Ring in New York. This excellent magistrate had appointed 
a kinsman of his to be the receiver of an important financial estab- 
lishment. One of the counsel concerned in the proceedings which 
had led to the appointment ventured to comment upon the circum- 
stance. “ You are quite right, sir,” said the judge very calmly and 
affably. ‘The gentleman I have just appointed is my cousin. The 
gentleman whom I appointed Receiver this morning in another case 
is a cousin of my wife. The gentleman whom I intend to appoint 
Receiver in another case this afternoon is my brother-in-law. I am 
attending to-day to family business.” 

M. Crémieux, as “ Minister of Justice in the Government of the 
National Defence,’ was not, perhaps, attending to “family busi- 
ness”? in October, 1870. But he certainly was attending to party 
business, and he attended to it with exemplary energy and activity. 
When an inquiry was opened into this subject after the fall of the 
Government of the National Defence, it was found that during M. 
Crémieux’s brief administration of the department, six hundred and 
forty-eight justices had been dismissed, three hundred and one had 
been removed or put on the retired list, and two hundred and sixty- 
nine magistrates of the courts and tribunals had been “ rigorously 
dealt with.” M. Crémieux was surprised to find that he had done 
so little! His own impression, publicly proclaimed, was that he 
had got rid of at least “ eighteen hundred justices.””’ These juges 
de paix whom, for convenience’ sake rather than accurately, I call 
“justices,” are to be found in every canton in France. The office 
was formally created by the “ Constituent Assembly,” in 1790, and 
then made elective. Under the Consulate the Chief of the State took 
into his own hand the nomination of these magistrates, and gave 
them a tenure of ten years. The Charter of the Restoration gave 
them a life tenure, but made them removable by the Executive. 
Under the monarchy of July the functions of these justices were 
considerably enlarged, and many extra-judicial powers were con- 
ferred upon them. The juge de paix in France comes directly into 
contact with the people of his canton in all their daily affairs. He 
acts as a sort of official arbiter for the amicable settlement of quar- 
rels; he convokes and presides over the “ family councils” which 
play so large a part in the domestic history of the French people; he 
puts his official seal on the property and papers of the dead and of 
bankrupts, and he alone can release the documents and goods thus 
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quarantined. He validates contracts for the adoption of children, 
and authenticates the coming into their majority of minors. He is 
a police justice, too, in his canton, and as such acts in conjunction 
with the Procureur de la Republique, while under a law passed in 
1873 he enjoys himself the assistance (or is subject to the super- 
vision) of a commissary of police appointed by the Minister of 
Justice. In the matter of disputed accounts not exceeding 100 
francs in amount, and not arising out of an exchange of commercial 
papers, the juge de paix has a summary and final jurisdiction ; and 
in disputes between travellers or lodgers and the keepers of hotels, 
inns, and lodging-houses, the juge de paix settles the matter sum- 
marily if the sum in question does not exceed a hundred francs, and 
gives a decision subject to appeal when it lies between that amount 
and fifteen hundred franes. If the carriage you hire for a journey 
breaks down on the way and your driver makes himself disagreeable 
(it is usually your own fault, I think, in France when this happens), 
you must take him, unless he begins by taking you, before the 
juge de paix. In short, and without going too far into detail, it 
will be seen that the juge de pair, in every nook and corner of 
France, practically, and on most of the occasions of ordinary life, 
represents to the French peasant and small tradesman, the French 
mechanic and agricultural labourer—the “ little people,” in a word, 
of France—the justice of their country. To strike at the juges de 
paix, therefore, as M. Crémieux struck at them, was to notify the 
whole country that the character and the official conduct of the 
representatives of French justice were thenceforth to be of less value 
and importance than their political opinions and sympathies in the 
sight of the men who arrogated to themselves the title of the only 
“true Republicans.” Furthermore, it was not an appeal to the 
people of France to co-operate with these men’ through the ballot- 
box in making the French magistracy Republican. M. Crémieux 
and his coadjutors never, for a moment, dreamt of reverting to the 
theories of their predecessors, the Republicans of 1793, and making 
the juges de paix elective. On the contrary, this remarkable col- 
league of Gambetta took the business as calmly into his own hands 
as any Prefect of the Empire could have done. He turned out one set 
of juges de paix by telegraphic orders from his own office, and filled 
their places in the same fashion. The work could not be begun too 
soon or pressed too promptly. Had not the Sub-prefect of Roanne 
telegraphed to his superior, the Minister of the Interior: “If you 
do not put Republicans alone into office, the Republicans will rise, 
and we shall have a civil war ” ? 

The victory of the German invaders, the collapse of the incom- 
petent Government of the National Defence, and the Convocation in 
1871 of the National Assembly arrested the public development of 
the system so candidly made public by M. Gambetta, M. Crémieux, 
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and their associates. But it went on steadily in the private councils 
of the party. In March, 1876, the Republican members of the 
Chamber of Deputies held a meeting, at which a very “ drastic” 
speech was made by M. Floquet, now, in 1891, President of the 
Chamber. At this meeting it was resolved that the party should 
insist upon getting possession of all the public functions, and of the 
whole official hierarchy, including the magistracy. In October, 
1877, led by Gambetta, the Republicans at last got control of a 
working majority in the Chamber. On the 16th of December, 1877, 
a Cabinet meeting was held under the presidency of M. Dufaure, 
who announced from the Chair that he was proceeding “ with the 
utmost rigor against all functionaries who, even in private life, had 
opposed or spoken ill of the Government.’’ In January, 1879, the 
Republican majority having driven Marshal McMahon into retire- 
ment, elected M. Grévy to do their bidding in the executive office 
as President of the Republic. The work of “reforming” the magis- 
tracy in common with all the other public services began at once 
on the lines laid down by M. Crémiéux in 1870. It was prosecuted 
with ardour, but not ardently enough to satisfy the ‘“ true Republi- 
cans.” In December M. Waddington, then President of the Council, 
found it necessary to defend himself and his colleagues against the 
charge of lukewarmness in dealing with this great work. ‘“ We are 
accused,”’ he said, “‘ of not having sufficiently weeded out the public 
functionaries. If you will run over the columns of the Official 
Journal you will see how numerous have been the changes, how 
frequent the dismissals.” A month afterwards M. de Freycinet, 
having then just taken office himself, loudly proclaimed his inten- 
tion of “reforming the personnel of all branches of the administra- 
tion.” Yet at that time so much had been done in the way of 
“reform,” that M. Gabriel Charmes, himself a Republican, assures us 
“not a single juge de pair open to the least suspicion as to his 
opinions had escaped the avenging hand of MM. Le Royer’ and 
Jules Ferry.” On the 30th of March, 1880, the same writer 
declared that ‘public opinion was excited by the relentless ferocity 
with which the Cabinet was pursuing its work of turning out the 
servants of the State.” ‘It isa complete upsetting of the public 
machinery.” ‘The rural constables even do not escape.” ‘The 
country counts for nothing in these executions which it deplores and 
condemns.” ‘The ‘ purification’ policy has carried anarchy and a 
kind of consternation into all branches of the public administration.” 
“ Under this word ‘ purification ’ lie hidden the most deplorable lust 
of office and the most discreditable personal spite and rancour.” 


(1) M. Le Royer, now President of the Senate, congratulated his colleagues on the 
16th January, 1891, on the ‘‘ tranquillization”’ of the country! This is as good as the 
dying Carlist chief who found ‘‘ no enemies to forgive,’? having taken pains to get 
them all shot ! 
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While M. Gabriel Charmes was inditing these words an affair was 
going on at Nimes which sufficiently illustrates their precise accu- 
racy. In February, 1880, M. Clappier, an Advocate-General at 
Nimes, was dismissed from his post by the Minister of Justice. 
What was his offence? M. Seignobos, a deputy from the Depart- 
ment of the Ardéche, was dissatisfied with the decision given against 
him in a case at law by M. Ciappier. He accordingly went to the 
Minister of Justice, and demanded the dismissal of M. Clappier. 
The minister hesitated, and offered to remove the offending magis- 
trate to another post. But the implacable M. Seignobos insisted, 
and he carried his point. He was so proud of carrying his point 
that he made no secret of it. He telegraphed to M. Clappier, “ I 
am delighted with the large share I have had in this act of justice, 
which was due to your ideas of impartiality and to your love of 
truth”! On the 8th of February, 1880, he wrote thus to his own soli- 
citor :—‘ I yesterday had the pleasure of giving this bit of news to 
M. Clappier. The minister at first only removed him to another 
post, but I insisted he should have no place at all. Now you may 
draw on me for 350 francs. I do not conceal the decisive share I 
have had in the dismissal of M. Clappier.” 

As the matter came up before the Chamber, M. Seignobos had an 
excellent opportunity, of which he availed himself, to prove how 
large and effectual the share was which he had taken in making the 
Minister of Justice punish this insolent magistrate who had dared to 
give a decision disagreeable to a Republican deputy. Of course the 
lesson was not thrown away upon the magistracy in general. For 
the majority of the Chamber, as a majority, stood by the victorious 
deputy, and left the higher moral aspects of his victory to be idly 
criticized by a small coterie of supersensitive Republicans, not of the 
genuine and thorough type—a coterie made up, among others, of 
M. Léon Say, M. Picot of the Institute of France, M. Barthélemy 
St. Hilaire, one of President Grévy’s Foreign Ministers, and M. de 
Montebello. These fastidious persons published a curious and 
instructive tract on ‘The Interference of the Deputies with the 
Administration of Public Affairs.” In this tract we tind the follow- 
ing picture of this “interference ”’ :— 





‘* Electoral interests, the satisfaction of personal revenge, and the desire of 
place are the provoking causes of this prodigious ‘ purification.’ Does it result 
from any investigations made by the staff of the ministries? No. The person 
charged to carry out these operations passed long hours in the lobbies of the 
Chamber. He seemed indeed to live there. There he received the denuncia- 
tions upon the strength of which he prepared ‘decrees’ for the ministers. 
The members of the Chamber, one after another, ceme up to this personage 
with their demands and complaints ; and he came daily to the Palais-Bourbon 
to take the orders of the deputies for the ministers.” 


This is tolerably plain speaking, isitnot ? But it is quite certain 
that the only people on whose minds it produced any cfiect were the 
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public servants, magistrates, and others whom it helped to measure 
the extent of the peril in which they lived from day to day their 
precarious official lives. The perambulator of the lobbies and the 
deputies laughed at it. Between 1877 and 1882, nine hundred and 
eighty-two “ irremovable” French magistrates were removed, many 
of them being left unemployed and the others sent to posts which 
they did not wish to occupy. Of the two thousand one hundred 
and forty-eight French magistrates of the parquet, whom I have 
valled the official bar, seventeen hundred and sixty-three were 
during this period dismissed and otherwise punished for their 
opinions by the ministry. Of the two thousand nine hundred and 
forty-one French justices, or juges de pair, during the same period 
no fewer than two thousand five hundred and thirty-six were turned 
out of their places or removed from one canton to another without 
their consent. 

But all this did not suffice ! 

On the 22nd of January, 1885, M. Jules Ferry, then President of 
the Council, declared before the Chamber that “the honour of the 
Parliament required a further ‘ reform’ of the magistracy”; and 
in August of the same year we find the Official Journal recording a 
speech of M. Martin Feuillée, the Keeper of the Seals, in which he 
said : “ The public interest requires the expulsion from the magis- 
tracy of every man who does not loyally accept the institutions 
which the country has chosen to establish.” M. Yves Guyot, a 
member of the present Cabinet, improved upon M. Martin Feuillée. 
He demanded the dismissal of all functionaries “ whose wives did 
not love the Republic.” As a means to this laudable end, an officer 
of the Ministry of Justice ordered a grand inquest into “ the opinions, 
the conduct, and the social relations of the wives of all magistrates ”’ ! 
The outcome of these “ideas of progress” was a law “ suspending 
for three months the irremovability of all magistrates,” a law which, 
in the clear and eloquent words of M. Allai, a member of the Senate, 
was simply “a proscription of eight hundred and fifty magistrates,” 
‘«* You are suppressing the law,” exclaimed an eminent Republican, 
M. Jules Simon, “in order to ‘expurgate’ the magistracy ”’! 

The text of this extraordinary enactment was a deliberate repro- 
duction of the decree of ostracism launched from Bordeaux on the 
20th of January, 1871, by Gambetta and Crémieux, to which I have 
already more than once referred. ‘ No magistrate ” said one of the 
clauses of the enactment, “shall be maintained in any jurisdiction 
whatever who after the 2nd of December, 1851, shall have sat upon 
any mixed commission” !* By this enactment the demoralisation 
and degradation of the French magistracy were completed. The 

(1) It is worth while to mention here, as an illustration of the persistently revolu- 
tionary purpose of the party which now controls the French Republic, that a ‘* decree” 
identical in spirit and intent with this monstrous Bordeaux decree of Jan. 20, 1871, 
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French magistracy once more became what it had been before the 
Revolution of 1789, and during the worst period of the eighteenth 
century—the spoil, the sport, and the instrument of political intrigue 
and of official corruption. The basis of permanence and of inde- 
pendence founded first by the First Consul—who, with all his 
autocratic instincts, had practical sense enough to know how indis- 
pensable to the stability of any government is the establishment of 
public confidence in the administration of justice—was subverted. 
From that moment it became possible for any enterprising deputy 
or group of deputies to own judges on the official bench and advo- 
cates at the official bar. From that moment it became impossible 
for any French citizen to feel assured that any case in which his 
liberty, his character, or his property might be at stake would be 
tried by a tribunal concerned first, last, and only to ascertain the 
facts of the case and to apply to those facts, without fear or favour 
or prejudice, the law of the land. This is not my verdict. It is the 
verdict of one of the ablest Republican journals in Paris, the Journal 
des Débats. Said the Journal des Débats in March 1887— 


*‘ After the law was passed, and the time for executing it had come, 
we saw this system of political ‘ purification’ of the judiciary display itself 
in all its shameless cynicism. The executioners of the magistracy, rolling up 
their sleeves, assisted by a band of informers, and surrounded by a mob 
of hungry place-hunters, fell joyously to work. And when they had done with 
their task, when senators publicly stated, in the Senate, what had been dared 
and done, and cited monstrous facts which the Keeper of the Seals could neither 
contradict nor explain, and which he could only meet with stammering replies, 
there was an end of all illusions. Men saw that what had been decorated with 
the lying name of a judicial reconstruction was in reality quite another 
matter”! 

Is it surprising, in the face of this verdict given in March, 1887, 
that the formal reports of committees of the Chamber proving the 
election of M. Ménard-Dorian as a deputy from Lodéve to have been 
carried by ‘‘fraud and forgery” in September, 1889, should have 
slumbered in the archives of the Minister of Justice from the day on 
which they were sent up to him to the present moment ? 

Is it not, on the contrary, surprising that M. Leroy-Beaulieu, who 
by these frauds and forgeries was deprived of the seat which the 
electors of Lodéve chose him to fill, should have for one single 
moment imagined that any Minister of Justice holding his portfolio 
at the pleasure of the Parliamentary majority which includes M. 
Ménard-Dorian, would permit his subordinates to lay such reports 
before him, or to trouble him about them ? 
and with the clause here cited of the Enactment of August, 1883, was actually issued 
on the 3rd of November, 1870, at Toulouse, by M. Duportal, who had been appointed 
Prefect of Toulouse by the ‘‘ Government of the National Defence’’ after the Parisian 
*‘ revolution’? of September 4. This by way of ‘‘defending’’ France against the 
victorious German invaders ! 
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For M. Léroy-Beaulieu, though a political economist and a 
student, is a man of the world also, and a man of affairs. As a 
Republican by conviction, he must have watched with intelligent 
anxiety the process of political “expurgation ’’ carried on in the 
name of the Republic with the results so forcibly stated by the 
Journal des Débats. He took an active part in the canvass which 
preceded the election of 1889 at Lodéve. He saw with his own eyes 
the mancuvres employed by the agents of the Government to secure 
his own defeat and the election of his antagonist. He wrote letters 
protesting against these manceuvres to the local authorities and to 
the Prefect of the Department, and he tells us himself that these 
letters, though registered, were never so much as acknowledged by 
the Prefect. He must have seen the circular addressed on the eve of 
the election by the Keeper of the Seals to the magistrates of the 
parquet, the “ official bar ” of France, a circular in which the Keeper 
of the Seals explicitly informed those magistrates that they would 
be required by the Government of the Third Republic to perform 
for the official candidates of the Republic in 1889, precisely the same 
services which had been required of the functionaries of the Second 
Empire in 1863. 

This circular was issued on the 31st of August, 1889, and ran as 
follows :— 

‘““M. le Procureur-Général: By a circular issued January 31, 1886, to 
which I beg to refer you, one of my predecessors requested the magistrates of 
the parquet to keep up with the Prefects of the Departments the permanent 
understanding and the reciprocal good relations which are indispensable to the 
movement of affairs. Z'his understanding is now more necessary than ever, and I 
cannot too earnestly recommend you to second, with all your might, any efforts 
made by the administration with the object of maintaining order. The 
Government counts upon your vigilance and your energy to bring at once 
before the tribunals of repression, in accordance with the procedure prescribed by 
the law of May 20, 1863, any persons who may be denounced to you as having taken 
part in fuctious manifestations.” 

Did M. Leroy-Beaulieu for an instant scriously suppose that the 
Minister of Justice who had issued this circular on the 31st of 
August, 1889, would ever institute proceedings against the Prefect 
of the Hérault for permitting, or ordering, or conniving at “ frauds 
and forgeries ” intended to suppress such a “‘factious manifestation ”’ 
as the appearance of M. Leroy-Beaulieu in the Chamber of Deputies ? 
Did he for an instant suppose that the magistrates who had been 
required by this circular to lend their support to the Prefect of the 
Hérault would respond to any call made upon them by an opposition 
candidate who had nothing more to say for himself than that he had 
been “defrauded” of his seat in the Chamber? Put this circular 
issued by the Republican Minister of Justice in August, 1889, side 
by side with the Republican “decree” issued at Bordeaux in Janu- 
ary, 1871, and what a picture we have of the aims and the methods 
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of the party which now dominates France, and which, after making 
the national executive its puppet, has made the national judiciary 
its tool ! 

By the Republican decree of January, 1871, all French citizens 
were forbidden to vote for any man who had served France in 
responsible positions under the Empire of the Third Napoleon. By 
the Republican circular of August, 1889, every magistrate of the 
parquet in France was ordered to put himself under the command of 
the Prefect of his Department, and to render the Prefect whatever 
services might be exacted of him in conformity with a law passed to 
strengthen and support the Empire of the Third Napoleon! Could 
the force of cynicism further go? In what circumstances and to 
what end did the Second Empire enact this law of 1863? Fortu- 
nately we have an unimpeachable witness on this point: no less a 
person indeed, than M. Jules Ferry, the author of the “ purification ” 
of the French magistracy, which was ordered to be completed by an 
enactment passed in 1883, and which was so completed with the 
results I have drawn. 

In 1863 M. Jules Ferry was a deputy. Ile was, as he himself 
tells us, “one of the five Liberal and Democratic deputies who then 
constituted in France the legal opposition.” These five deputies, 
be it observed, were opposed, not only to the policy, but to the very 
existence of the Imperial Government under which they were elected, 
a Government constituted by such an appeal to the people of France 
as has never, from 1793 to this time, been made by any French 
Republic to the people of France. ‘To his four colleagues, M. Jules 
Ferry, in 1863, dedicated a small treatise, which he entitled The 
Electoral Contest. The treatise is very curious reading now. It 
might have been republished with advantage in 1883, when M. Ferry 
was pressing through a Republican Chamber an enactment meant to 
arm a Republican Government for an “electoral contest” as the 
Imperial Government, according to M. Jules Ferry, was armed in 
1863. 

Let us hear what M. Jules Ferry has to say :-— 

‘‘People in Paris, in general, have no notion what a prefect is in the 
provinces. Of course the authorities are used there as they are elsewhere. 
But the crowd is so great in Paris, so varied, so full of movement; inde- 
pendent interests meet there in such large numbers, the men who think for 
themselves form there so respectable a minority, the exchange of ideas is so 
rapid there, and public opinion so ungovernable, that people have always been 
more free to think, to speak, to live as they like than anywhere else in the 
world. Terrorism there has always been superficial and ephemeral; the most 
open despotisms haye broken down there under the influence of two irresistible 
forces, conversation and songs. The authorities will never yenture there upon 
these meddlesome and paternal liberties which are the curse of the provinces.” 


One might really suppose that M. Jules Ferry had written this to 
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explain, at one and the same time, the overwhelming defeat of the 
Republican despotism at Paris by the Boulangists in January, 1889, 
and the instructions under which the Republican prefects fought the 
electoral contest for the Republic in the provinces in September, 
1889! In 1863 M. Jules Ferry cited with Spartan reprobation a 
circular addressed by the then Imperial Prefect of the Aude on the 
26th of March to the mayor of the department, in which that func- 
tionary reminded the municipal authorities that “the general 
elections enavle the Government of the Empire to measure the 
influence and the devotion of the men whom it associates with itself 
in its work.’’ How was it in September, 1889, with the Government 
of the Republic and the 15,000 mayors whom the Minister of the 
Interior before the elections invited to Paris ? 


IIT. 


So effectual has been the transformation under the Third Republic 
of the French magistracy from a body of impartial and independent 
ministers of the law into a body of dependent and complaisant 
servants of the Government, that a Frenchman, distinguished alike by 
his character and by his abilities, the Count d’Haussonville, address- 
ing an audience of three thousand French citizens at Lyons, on the 
25th of November, 1888, did not hesitate to speak of its results in 
terms which it would hardly have been becoming for me as a foreigner 
to employ. ‘‘ The men who now govern us,” said the Count d’ Haus- 
sonville, ‘‘ have shaken to its foundations the respect due to justice, 
and there is not a citizen in I’rance to-day who, if he loses a political 
or even a private case, will not have the right to ask himself whether 
our courts have not come to rendering services in the place of deci- 
sions”! 

This terrible indictment was received, the reports assure us, with 
cheering and with applause. In what other conntry in Europe 
could a public man so eminent, and in all ways so worthy of public 
confidence and respect as the Count d’Haussonville, pronounce such an 
indictment as this of the national courts of justice? In what other 
country in Europe would such an indictment as this so pronounced 
be received with cheers and applause ? 

Such indictments are not lightly framed or lightly uttered by such 
men. Such indictments are not received with cheers and with 
applause by such audiences as that before which these burning words 
were uttered, unless they are felt and known to formulate the indig- 
nant experience of a great community. 

The facts upon which this indictment was framed meet one at 
every turn in the daily life of the French people. In civil disputes, 
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in criminal trials, in great matters and in small, Frenchmen are 
made to feel the stinging truth of this indictment. Litigants in all 
countries and in all times, no doubt, have found the ear of the court 
no unimportant contribution to the merits of a case. But in France, 
under the Third Republic, a Republican litigant is always presum- 
ably in the right, an anti-Republican litigant always presumably 
in the wrong. If the case arise out of a political complication of 
any sort, the presumption in each direction ripens into certainty in 
the mind of the magistrate. How should this be otherwise? Did 
not M. Chauveau, bringing before the Chamber a bill for the 
“reform and reconstitution ”’ of the Council of State, which from the 
point of view of its deliberative power ought to be an essentially 
judicial body, calmly say, “It is necessary that the Government 
should feel entire confidence in the Council of State—that it should, 
in fact, be entirely at home in the Council of State” ? 

The Government has made itself “ entirely at home,” not only in 
the Council of State, but in every courthouse and judicial chamber 
in France. 

Only a few weeks ago a lively controversy went on in the depart- 
ment of the Jura over the unexpected and as yet, I believe, pub- 
licly unexplained, resignation of his post by a distinguished magis- 
trate, M. Trapp, President of the Civil Tribunal at Lons-le-Saulnier. 
The Keeper of the Seals kept M. Trapp’s letter of resignation to 
himself, and no official account could be had of it. But the public 
voice made it perfectly well understood that M. Trapp had declined 
to retain his position because he found that the opposition of the 
administrative authorities to the prosecution of certain electoral 
agents, who had been accused of criminal conduct not affecting 
polities at all, was absolutely insuperable. The Republican parquet, 
it was openly said, positively declined to proceed against the incul- 
pated agents, and M. Trapp, finding it useless to call upon the 
higher power at Paris to set the prosecution in motion, made up his 
mind to liberate himself from all real responsibility for such a frus- 
tration of justice, by simply resigning his office and abandoning his 
career. Commenting upon this case, a Conservative deputy was 
frivolous enough to observe that the President of the Civil Tribunal 
of Lons-le-Saulnier was unfit for his post, as not understanding the 
difference between “ absolute” and “relative ”’ justice. ‘It is abso- 
lute justice,” he said, ‘“‘ to punish violations of the law committed by 
enemies of the Government. It is relative justice to overlook offences 
against the law committed by those who have relations with the 
Government.” 

This must not be taken as a mere pleasantry. The official report 
of certain proceedings held in the month of October, 1890, before the 
tribunal of the Republic at Blois, will show that “ relative justice’’ 
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in France at this time is a rather serious matter for French citizens 
whose relations with the Government are not what the Government 
thinks they ought to be. 

In that month a sworn gamekeeper of the Count de Salaberry, a 
landed proprietor and a Conservative, living near Blois, caught a 
poacher, in flagrante delicto, on his employer’s property. He carried 
his man before the authorities, but the poacher declared that he had 
voted for the Government candidates always and was a good Re- 
publican, Upon this the procureur refused to prosecute him; and 
the sworn gamekeeper naturally complained of this to his employer. 

Sworn gamekeepers in France are, in a sense, public officers, even 
though they are appointed and paid by private proprietors. The 
French law is explicit on this point, as appears from the following 
clauses of an Act passed May 3rd, 1844 :— 


ARTICLE 22.—The affidavits of mayors and their assistants, commissaries 
of police, and subaltern officers of the gendarmerie, forest-keepers, fish- 
keepers, rural constables, or sworn gamekeepers of private proprietors, shall 
command full faith until positive proof against them has been adduced. 

ARTICLE 26,—All offences set forth in this law shall be officially taken up 
and prosecuted by the public authorities. 


When M. de Salaberry and his gamekeeper, armed with this plain 
law, asked why the poacher caught by the latter had not been pro- 
secuted, the Procureur calmly replied that it was because he, the 
Procureur, did not choose to prosecute him. The phrase used was 
precisely this—‘* The public authorities are to judge whether it is or 
is not worth while to follow up the affidavits presented !” 

This is almost identical with the reply made by the Government 
when it was challenged to proceed against certain of the associates of 
General Boulanger who remained defiantly in Paris after Boulanger 
himself had fled to Brussels: ‘‘ We prosecute when we please and 
whom we please.” 

M. de Salaberry, however, declined to accept in silence this version 
of an explicit law. He complained to the highest law officer at 
Blois. ‘“ If I cannot enforce my rights as a proprietor,” he said— 
‘« if one offender is prosecuted and another is not, justice is no longer 
absolute but relative in France.” 

What followed ? 

The Procureur of the Republic, instead of directing his inferior 
officer to prosecute the poacher, immediately instituted a proceeding 
himself against the Count de Salaberry for “ insulting the magis- 
tracy!” M. de Salaberry was formally summoned to appear and 
answer the charge ona given day. As he was unavoidably pre- 
vented from responding in person to this summons, the case was 
proceeded with in his absence—his absence was treated as a fresh 
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“ insult to the magistracy,”’ and he was actually sentenced to “two 
months’ imprisonment ! ” 

Of course he appealed against this. But the appeal was heard be- 
fore the judge who had pronounced the sentence, and the parquet 
was represented by the Procureur who had promoted both the charge 
and the sentence. The report of this hearing appeared in the Avenir 
of Blois, on Sunday, October 12, 1890. I wish I had space to give 
it in full. 

‘‘ Before we begin,” said M. Martin, the counsel for M. de 
Salaberry, “ I must request that my client may be examined as to 
the reasons which prevented him from appearing. This has been im- 
puted to him as an offence. The tribunal ought to hear what he has 
to say.” 

*« There is no occasion to hear it,”’ replied the judge. 

The counsel then went on to explain why his client had complained 
that the poacher was not prosecuted according to the law. 

“I advise you to be more careful what you say,’ broke in the 
judge; “ go on and you will see!” 

This tone was taken up in turn by the Procureur, who accused 
M. Martin of “ violating his professional duties” by defending M. de 
Salaberry. And the hearing ended by a new sentence pronounced 
against M. de Salaberry of “ imprisonment for twenty days !”’ 

Meanwhile the poacher, who knew how to vote when elections 
are going on, is left at liberty to pursue his avocations in peace; 
and the “ sworn gamekeeper,” who imagined himself to be doing his 
duty under the law of the land, will probably have a pleasant time 
of it with the local functionaries as long as the Republic lasts ! 

One other instance of this “ relative justice”’ which is the natural 
product of a political magistracy, and I may safely leave the intel- 
ligent reader to make up his own mind as to the guarantees of 
independent and impartial justice, public and private, which now 
exist in France. 

IV. 

It would hardly be fair to take this illustration from a docket of 
cases affecting directly the interests or the policy of the Government ; 
hardly fair even to take it from what may be called the docket of 
sensational crimes. Instances, and “modern instances” too, might 
eusily be cited from the judicial annals both of the United States and 
of Great Britain, to show that, in seasons of extreme political excite- 
ment, the best-organized and the most independent courts of justice 
are in no country absolutely secure against imputations of undue 
subserviency to the influences either of administrative power or of 
popular emotion. 

There are still “ Judges at Berlin,” but certain recent disclosures 
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attributed to the President of the High Court at Leipsic, seem to 
prove that the prosecution and imprisonment of Dr. Geffcken put 
a sharp strain on the respect of intelligent Germans for German 
law and the German tribunals. To generalise as to the impartiality 
and independence of the French Republican magistracy from such 
proceedings as those which were taken against General Boulanger, 
would doubtless be misleading, though I do not know where, in 
recent English or American history, any parallel is to be found for 
the slight put upon the tribunal constituted to try General Boulanger 
by M. Léon Renault, the distinguished Republican advocate, who 
resigned one of the highest posts open to men of his profession 
rather than make himself a party to its proceedings. I am not even 
sure that, taken separately and by themselves, the most disgraceful 
scenes witnessed of late at the trial of exceptionally scandalous 
criminal cases in France, would justify us in extending to the whole 
organization of the French magistracy the verdict passed by the 
Parisian correspondent of the London Times upon the court and the 
government prosecutor in the Gouffé case. Yet what are we to 
think of the following extract, taken from a still more recent account 
given by the same correspondent, on the 9th of January, 1891, of a 
case at Toulon, which resulted in the conviction of the mayor of 
that important city, and in his sentence to five years of solitary 
confinement. 

‘*«The court adjourned as soon as the counsel had finished his speech. When 
the hour for the resumption of the hearing arrived the crowding about 
the doors was such that the soldiers on duty had to guard the entrance to the 
court with fixed bayonets. In the tumult several women were thrown down 
and trampled upon, and the president of the civil court was severely hustled. 
So great was the uproar and agitation that the proceedings of the court could 
not be commenced for a long time after the hour appointed.” 

If such a report as this could be truly given of the trial on a 
criminal charge of the Mayor of Portsmouth or of Hull, most Eng- 
lishmen, I think, would begin to believe there must be something 
rotten in the judicial system of England. 

But it is by their conduct in purely civil cases that the courts of 
a civilised country may most fairly be judged. In a civilised country 
such cases make up the great body of judicial business. Even in the 
criminal courts of such a country offences against property greatly 
outnumber offences against the person, and it may be broadly said 
that the adjustment of questions of meum and tuum is the chief 
function of the magistracy. So long as this function is impartially 
performed, so long as men feel that the judges before whom they go 
from day to day to assert a lawful or to resist an unlawful pecuniary 
claim may be trusted to deal with every case submitted to them on 
its intrinsic merits alone in law and in fact, so long the social fabric 
may pass substantially unscathed through the severest political 
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agitations. But when the civil judge begins to show himself, 
politically speaking, a “respecter of persons,” and political sym- 
pathies or antipathies begin to affect the judicial interpretation of 
the law of contracts, the patience even of prudent men must begin 
to give way. 

The tocsin may not be sounding, nor the roll of drums be heard 
in the streets; but a civil war has already begun, and the nation is 
already divided into hostile camps, tending to revert to the good old 
rule and simple plan that 

‘« They should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 

Party rancour and party prejudices are not absolutely unknown 
either in England or in the United States. Neither in England nor 
in the United States have considerations of party advantage invariably 
been overlooked in the appointment of judges, and it is quite con- 
ceivable than an English or an American judge should now and then 
incline his mind more willingly to the arguments of a counsel with 
whom he is in political sympathy than to those of a party antagonist. 
But what would Englishmen think of a Gladstonian judge who, after 
giving a decision in a purely commercial case against a Conservative 
plaintiff, should completely reverse that decision in a precisely similar 
case in favour of a Gladstonian plaintiff? Can Englishmen so much 
as conceive of such a judge? Yet here before me, while I write, lie 
the official documents which show, with all the formal precision and 
minute repetitions of French legal phraseology, that upon two suc- 
cessive hearings of a purely commercial case, all the elements of the 
case remaining absolutely unchanged, two wholly inconsistent and 
contradictory decisions were pronounced by the same chamber of the 
same civil tribunal at Paris, in circumstances which leave room for 
no possible doubt that the action of the tribunal must have been 
determined neither by the law nor by the facts set forth before it, 
but simply and solely by the political complexion, not even of either 
of the parties to the suit, but of the counsel selected by one of the 
parties to present his case! 

The story is so curious that I am almost tempted to regret the 
impossibility of putting it before my readers without note or com- 
ment in a simple translation of the long and circumlocutory legal 
papers in which it is told. 

A little more than ten years ago some leading members of Parisian 
society were moved to found a sort of international club in that 
metropolis, to which they gave the name of the “ New Club.” Their 
object was to establish a club which should be more hospitable with- 
out being less fashionable than “the Jockey,” or the “Cercle de 
l'Union.” While foreigners are admitted to full membership in the 
best clubs of Paris, no provision is made in them for extending to 
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foreigners temporarily resident in Paris, the courtesies and advan- 
tages of the temporary membership system which exists in several 
of the London clubs. Parisians whose visits to London had been 
made agreeable to them under this system, were naturally anxious to 
requite in their own capital the civilities bestowed upon them beyond 
the Channel. Such men as the Duke de la Rochefoucault-Bisaccia 
and M. Alphonse de Rothschild took an active part in promoting the 
“‘ New Club,” and its chairmanship was accepted by Mr. Blount, the 
Chairman of the West of France Railway, and one of the best-known 
English residents in Paris. The Prince of Wales, who is as popular 
in Paris as in London, took it under his protection. The British 
Embassy and the Legation of the United States were enrolled in 
support of it; and though it assumed the English name of a club 
instead of the French name of a “cercle,” it was absolutely free 
from any such suspicion of “politics” as has usually attached in 
France to the words “club” and “clubiste,” ever since the first 
tevolution. The typical London club of 1891 is a very different 
thing from the typical London club of 1780. Fox might recognise 
indeed the famous private doorway of his favourite haunt were he to 
revisit the glimpses of the moon in St. James’s Street, but once within 
its reconstructed hall he would probably feel himself a stranger in his 
native land. Where then in modern Paris would Fox’s friend, the 
Duke of Orleans, look for his “Boston Club” of 1782, with its 
gruesome progeny of “ Cordeliers” and “ Jacobins,” and its final 
outcome of a prince of the blood royal faultlessly attired in a dark 
green coat, with buckskin breeches and “ highly polished top-boots,”’ 
making his way in a cart through the howling streets from the Palais 
Royal to the Place de la Guillotine ? 

The “ New Club” of 1879 was organized as a proprietary club. 
An Englishman undertook to conduct it, under the superintendence 
of a committee, assuming for himself all the risks and responsibilities 
of the enterprise, and relying for his profits upon the subscriptions of 
the members, and upon their expenditure of all sorts made within 
the club. Some years after the club was founded, the proprietor, who 
had associated a partner with himself in the affair, died, leaving 





a family. The business seems to have got into a snarl, out of which 
it was eventually extricated by a sale to other parties, by whom, ] 
believe, it is still carried on. 

Out of the confusion apparently resulting from the death of the 
first proprietor, sundry suits at law arose ; tradesmen who had dealt 
with him, finding their accounts unsettled, not unnaturally clamoured 
for cash; and in 1886 the idea occurred to some of these trades- 
men, the chief of them being a butcher, that they might recover the 
money due them by suing the committee of the club. An action 
was accordingly brought, on behalf of the butcher and of two or 
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three of his fellow-creditors, against sundry members of the com- 
mittee and of the club, including the Baron de Mandat-Grancey, 
who had succeeded Mr. Blount as chairman of the club, Mr. 
Edmond Kelly, the counsel of the American Legation in Paris, and 
others. M. de Mandat-Grancey, who is well known in England 
as the author of a lively and interesting book on Ireland, Chez 
Paddy, and who is not only a large landowner in France, but a 
successful “‘ranchman”’ in the United States, promptly put the case 
into the hands of his avoué, or solicitor, and it was defended for him 
before the Third Chamber of the Civil Tribunal of the Seine by an 
eminent Conservative advocate, Maitre Auffray. There was no | 
question that the goods had been supplied to the proprietor of the 
club, and the evidence showed that credit had been given to him 
and not to the “‘ New Club,” or to the committee of the “‘ New Club.” 
The subscriptions of the members had been paid over to the 
proprietor under his contract with the club, and the articles supplied 
by him had been paid for to him by the members who consumed 
them. To sue the members or the committee in these cir- 
cumstances was like suing the lodgers in a private hotel for 
the debts of the landlord. Great, then, to use his own lan- 
guage, was the “stupefaction” of M. de Mandat-Grancey and 
of his advocate when the tribunal announced its decision to be 
in favour of the butcher and his colleagues. Still greater was their 
stupefaction, no doubt, as they listened to the grounds, or considérants, 
given for this decision, one of these considérants being in effect 
that the “ New Club ” was an aristocratic body made up of persons 
who fared sumptuously and lived delicately !| From which, of course, 
it clearly appeared to be just and fitting that the chairman of the 
Club should pay the butcher’s bill of the proprietor. Of course if 
the chairman was liable for the butcher’s bill, he was liable for all 
the other bills of the proprietor, and an indefinite vista of unsettled 
accounts unrolled itself before the eyes of M. de Mandat-Grancey and 
his colleagues. A few days after the promulgation of the decision 
a person familiar with the mysteries of the Palais de Justice came to 
see M. de Mandat-Grancey, not to condole with him but to give him 
practical advice. “How could you possibly imagine,” said in 
substance this experienced observer— 




































“‘ that you would get a decision in your favour ? Not content with being yourself 
a notorious monarchist, you must needs put your case in the hands of Maitre 
Auffray, whose name is an abomination in the ears of all good Republicans. 
Be sure the affair is not ended. This verdict against you will let loose all the 
other tradesmen who dealt with the Club to attack you. Turn the matter over 
at once to Maitre Cléry, who is not only an excellent lawyer, buta friend— 
and a very particular friend—of one of the most influential of the Republican 
leaders. Let him take it up, and you will see what will befall all the creditors 
of your hapless proprietor, who are already dividing your spoil among them.” 


M. de Mandat-Grancey, like a man of sense, took the advice. He 
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was just in time. Within a week the grocer sued him before the same 
Third Chamber of the same Civil Tribunal. But Maitre Cléry set 
forth the same defence on the merits of the case; and with equa! 
formality, precision, and emphasis the ccurt which had previously 
declared the chairman of the “ New Club” and his colleagues to be 
responsible for debts which they had never contracted, now declared 
that for these debts the chairman and the members of the “ New 
Club ” never had incurred, and could not have incurred, any respon- 
sibility whatever, and sent the butcher, the baker, the grocer, and 
all the rest of the plaintiffs about their business to seek their remedy 
from the heirs and assigns of the proprietor to whom and to whom 
alone they had given credit! 

I do not enter, and there is no reason why I should enter, into the 
merits of either decision, though I fancy there will hardly be two 
opinions as to which of the two ran on all fours with the facts and 
with equity as well as with the law. But is it possible to imagine a 
more instructive illustration of “relative justice,” as “relative jus- 
tice ” is now administered in France by the political magistracy of 
the Third Republic ? 

Fortunately fur M. de Mandat-Grancey, he found this happy issue 
out of his afflictions as chairman of the “New Club” before the 
close of the year 1888. 

When the general legislative elections came on in September, 
1889, M. de Mandat-Grancey presented himself as a monarchist 
candidate at Chateau-Thierry, where all the power of the adminis- 
tration and of the French secret societies was concentrated to defeat 
him. Had the case of the “ New Club ” and of the tradesmen still 
been open before the Third Chamber of the Civil Tribunal of the 
Seine, may we not doubt whether Maitre Cléry himself could then 
have carried his client safely through ? 

We have now seen what the unchecked rule of a parliamentary 
majority means in its relations to the freedom of elections, and to 
the impartial administration of public justice. In my next paper 
I shall consider this form of modern despotism in its relations to the 
public treasury, and to the finances of the State. 

W. Henry Hurverr. 
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8 
SHERTON STREET, W. 


Wuetuer the utilitarian or the intuitive theory of the moral sense 
be the true one, it is beyond question that there are a few subtle- 
souled persons with whom the absolute gratuitousness of an act 
of reparation is an inducement to perform it; while exhortation as 
to its necessity would breed excuses for leaving it undone. A case 
once came under the writer’s notice which particularly illustrates this ; 
and something more. 

There were few figures better known to the local crossing-sweeper 
than Mr. Millborne’s, in his daily comings and goings along Sherton 
Street, where he lived inside the door marked eleven, though not as 
householder. In age he was fifty at least, and his habits were as 
regular as those of a person can be who has no occupation but the 
study of how to keep himself employed. His route was almost always 
to the left on getting to the end of Sherton Street, then onward 
across Casterbridge Square and Oxford Street, down Bond Street, 
and so on, to his club, whence he returned by precisely the same 
course about six o’clock, on foot; or, if he went to dine, later on in a 
cab. He was known to be a man of some means, though apparently 
not wealthy. Being a bachelor he seemed to prefer his present mode 
of living as a lodger in Mrs. Towney’s best rooms, with the use of 
furniture which he had bought ten times over in rent during his 
tenancy, to having a house of his own. 

None among his acquaintance tried to know him well, for his 
manner and moods did not excite curiosity or deep friendship. He 
was not a man who seemed to have anything on his mind, anything 
to conceal, anything to impart. From his casual remarks it was 
generally understood that he was country-born, a native of some 
place in Wessex ; that he had come to London as a young man ina 
banking house, and had risen to a post of responsibility ; when, by the 
death of his father, who had been fortunate in his investments, the 
son succeeded to an income which led him to retire from a business 
life somewhat early. 

One evening, when he had been unwell for several days, Doctor 
Bindon came in, after dinner, from the adjoining medical quarter, 
and smoked with him over the fire. The patient’s ailment was not 
such as to require much thought, and they talked together on 
indifferent subjects. 

“JT am a lonely man, Bindon—a lonely man,” Millborne took 
occasion to say, shaking his head gloomily. ‘ You don’t know such 
loneliness as mine. . . . And the older I get the more I am dis- 
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satisfied with myself. And to-day I have been, through an accident, 
more than usually haunted by what, above all other events of my 
life, causes that dissatisfaction—the recollection of an unfulfilled 
promise made twenty years ago. In ordinary affairs I have always 
been considered a man of my word; and perhaps it is on that account 
that a particular vow I once made, and did not keep, comes back to 
me with a magnitude out of all proportion (I dare say) to its import- 
ance, especially at this time of day. You know the discomfort 
caused at night by the half-sleeping sense that a door or window has 
been left unfastened, or in the day by the remembrance of un- 
answered letters. So does that promise haunt me from time to time, 
and has done to-day particularly.” 

There was a pause, and they smoked on. Millborne’s eyes, 
though fixed on the fire, were really regarding attentively a town in 
the West of England. 

“ Yes,” he continued, “I have never really forgotten it, though 
during the busy years of my life it was shelved and buried under 
the pressure of my pursuits. And, as I say, to-day in particular, an 
incident in the law report of a somewhat similar kind has brought it 
back again vividly. However, what it was I can tell you in a few 
words, though no doubt you, as a man of the world, will smile at the 
thinness of my skin when you hear it. I came up to town at one- 
and-twenty, from Toneborough, in Lower Wessex, where I was born, 
and where, before I left, I had won the heart of a young woman of 
my own age. I promised her marriage, took advantage of my pro- 
mise, and—am a bachelor.” 

“ The old story.” 

The other nodded. ‘I left the place, and thought at the time I 
had done a very clever thing in getting so easily out of an entangle- 
ment. But I have lived long enough for that promise to return to 
bother me—to be honest, not altogether as a pricking of the con- 
science, but as a dissatisfaction with myself as a specimen of 
humanity. If I were to ask you to lend me fifty pounds, which 
I would repay you next midsummer, and I did not repay you, I 
should consider myself a shabby sort of fellow, especially if you 
wanted the money badly. Yet I promised that girl just as dis- 
tinctly ; and then coolly broke my word, as if doing so were rather 
smart conduct than a mean action, for which the poor victim herself, 
encumbered with a child, and not I, had really to pay the penalty, 
in spite of certain pecuniary aid that was given. . . There, 

that’s the retrospective trouble that I am always unearthing; and 
you may hardly believe that though so many years have elapsed, and 
it is all gone by and done with, and she must be getting on for an 
old woman now, as I am for an old man, it really often destroys my 
sense of self-respect still.’’ 

“Oh, I can understand it. All depends upon the temperament. 
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Thousands of men would have forgotten all about it; so would you, 
perhaps, if you had married and hada family. Did she ever marry?” 

“T don’t think so. Oh, no—she never did. She left Tone- 
borough and later on appeared under another name at Exonbury, 
in the next county, where she was not known. It is very seldom 
that I go down into that part of the country, but in passing 
through Exonbury on one occasion I learnt that she was quite a 
settled resident there, as a teacher of music, or something ‘of the 
kind. That much I casually heard when I was there two or three 
years ago. But I have never set eyes on ner since our original 
acquaintance, and should not know her if I met her.’’ 

“Did the child live ?”’ asked the doctor. 

“ For several years, certainly,” replied his friend. ‘I cannot say 
if she is living now. It was a little girl. She might be married by 
this time as far as years go.” 

“‘ And the mother—was she a decent, worthy young woman ?” 

“Oh, yes; a sensible, quiet girl, neither attractive nor unattractive 
to the ordinary observer; briefly, commonplace. Her position at the 
time of our acquaintance was not so good as mine. My father was 
a solicitor, as I think I have told you. She wasa young girl ina 
music-shop ; and it was represented to me that it would be beneath 
my position to marry her. Hence the result.” 

“Well, all I can say is that after twenty years it is probably too 
late to think of mending such a matter. It has doubtless by this 
time mended itself. You had better dismiss it from your mind as 
an evil past your control. Of course, if mother and daughter are 
alive, or either, you might settle something upon them, if you were 
inclined and had it to spare.” 

“Well, I haven’t much to spare; and I have relations in narrow 
circumstances—perhaps narrower than theirs. But that is not the 
point. Were I ever so rich I feel I could not rectify the past by 
money. I did not promise to enrich her. On the contrary, I told 
her it would probably be dire poverty for both of us. But I did 
promise to make her my wife.” 

“Then find her and do it,” said the doctor jocularly as he rose 
to leave. 

“Ah, Bindon. That, of course, is the obvious jest. But I haven’t 
the slightest desire for marriage; I am quite content to live as I 
have lived. I am a bachelor by nature, and instinct, and habit, and 
everything. Besides, though I respect her still (for she was not an 
atom to blame), I haven’t any shadow of love for her. In my mind 
she exists as one of those women you think well of, but find 
uninteresting. It would be purely with the idea of putting wrong 
right that I should hunt her up, and propose to do it off-hand.” 

“ You don’t think of it seriously ?”’ said his surprised friend. 

“T sometimes think that I would, if it were practicable; simply, 
as I say, to recover my sense of being a man of honour.” 
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“T wish you luck in the enterprise,” said Doctor Bindon. “ You'll 
soon be out of that chair, and then you can put your impulse to the 
test. But—after twenty years of silence—I should say, don’t!” 


Il. 
HIGH STREET, EXONBURY. 


Tue doctor’s advice remained counterpoised, in Millborne’s mind, 
by the aforesaid mood of seriousness and sense of principle, approxi- 
mating often to religious sentiment, which had been evolving itself 
in his breast for months, and even years. 

The feeling, however, had no immediate effect upon Mr. Mill- 
borne’s actions. He soon got over his trifling illness, and was vexed 
with himself for having, in a moment of impulse, confided such a 
case of conscience to anybody. 

But the force which had prompted it, though latent, remained 
with him and ultimately grew stronger. The upshot was that about 
four months after the date of his illness and disclosure, Millborne 
found himself on a mild spring morning, at Paddington Station, in 
a train that was starting for the west. His many intermittent 
thoughts on his broken promise from time to time, in those hours 
when loneliness brought him face to face with his own personality, 
had at last resulted in this course. 

The decisive stimulus had been given when, a day or two earlier, 
on looking into a Post-office Directory, he learnt that the woman he 
had not met for twenty years was still living on at Exonbury under 
the name she had assumed after her disappearance from her native 
town and his, when she had reappeared from abroad a year or two 
later as a young widow with a child, and taken up her residence at 
the former town. Her condition was apparently but little changed, 
and her daughter seemed to be with her, their names standing in 
the Directory as “ Mrs. Leonora Frankland and Miss Frankland, 
teachers of music and dancing.” 

Mr. Millborne reached Exonbury in the afternoon, and his first 
business, before even taking his luggage into the town, was to find 
the house occupied by the teachers. Standing in a central and open 
place, it was not difficult to discover, a well-burnished brass door- 
plate bearing their names prominently. He hesitated to enter 
without further knowledge, and ultimately took lodgings over a toy 
shop opposite, securing a sitting-room which faced a similar drawing 
or sitting-room at the Franklands’, where the dancing lessons were 
given. Installed here he was enabled to make indirectly, and 
without suspicion, inquiries and observations on the character of the 
ladies over the way, which he did with much deliberateness. 

He learnt that the widow, Mrs. Frankland, with her one daughter, 
Frances, was of cheerful and excellent repute, energetic and pains- 
taking with her pupils, of whom she had a good many, and in whose 
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tuition her daughter assisted her. She was quite a recognised 
townswoman, and though her profession was perhaps a trifle worldly, 
she was really a serious-minded lady who, being obliged to live 
by what she knew how to teach, balanced matters by lending a 
hand at charitable bazaars, assisting at sacred concerts, and giving 
musical recitations in aid of funds for making happy savages miser- 
able, and other such enthusiasms of this Christian country. Her 
daughter was one of the foremost of the bevy of young women who 
decorated the churches at Easter and Christmas, was organist in one 
of those edifices, and had subscribed to the testimonial of a silver 
pitch-pipe that was presented to the Reverend Mr. Walker as a 
token of gratitude for his faithful and arduous ministry of six 
months as a vicar-choral in the cathedral. Altogether mother and 
daughter appeared to be a typical and innocent pair among the 
genteel citizens of Exonbury. 

As a natural and simple way of advertising their profession they 
allowed the windows of the music-room to be a little open, so that 
you had the pleasure of hearing all along the street fragmentary 
gems of classical music as interpreted by the young people of twelve 
or fourteen who took lessons there. But it was said that Mrs. 
Frankland made most of her income by letting out pianos on hire, 
and by selling them as agent for the makers. 

The report pleased Millborne; it was highly creditable, and far 
better than he had hoped. He was curious to get a view of the two 
women who led such blameless lives. 

He had not long to wait to gain a glimpse of Leonora. It was 
when she was standing on her own doorstep, opening her parasol, on 
the morning after his arrival. She was thin, though not gaunt; 
and a good, well-wearing, thoughtful face had taken the place of the 
one which had temporarily attracted him in the days of his nonage. 
She wore black, and it became her in her character of widow. The 
daughter next appeared ; she was a smoothed and rounded copy of her 
mother ; the same decision in her walk that Leonora had, and a bound- 
ing tread in which he traced a faint resemblance to his own at her age. 

For the first time he absolutely made up his mind to call on them. 
But his antecedent step was to send Leonora a note the next morn- 
ing, stating his proposal to visit her in the evening—a time he 
suggested because she seemed to be so greatly occupied in her pro- 
fessional capacity during the day. He purposely worded his note in 
such a form as not to require an answer from her which would be 
possibly awkward to write. 

No answer came. Naturally he should not have been surprised at 
this; and yet he felt a little checked, even though she had only 
refrained from volunteering a reply that was not demanded. 

At eight, the hour fixed by himself, he crossed over and was 
promptly admitted. Mrs. Frankland, as she called herself, received 
him in the large music and dancing-room on the first-floor front, 
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and not in any private little parlour as he had expected. This cast 
a distressingly business-like colour over their first meeting after so 
many years of severance. The woman he had wronged stood before 
him, well dressed, even to his metropolitan eyes, and her manner as 
she came up to him was dignified even to hardness. She certainly 
was not glad to see him. But what could he expect after a neglect 
of twenty years! 

‘‘T[ow do you do, Mr. Millborne?”’ she said cheerfully, as to any 
chance caller. “I am obliged to receive you here because my 
daughter has a friend downstairs.” 

“ Your daughter—and mine.” 

«« Ah—yes, yes,”’ she replied hastily, as if the addition had escaped 
her memory. ‘ But perhaps the less said about that the better, in 
fairness to me. You will consider me a widow, please.” 

“ Certainly, Leonora. .’ He could not get on, her manner 
was so cold and indifferent. The expected scene of reproach, sub- 
dued to delicacy by the run of-years, was absent altogether. He 
was obliged to come to the point without preamble. 

‘You are quite free, Leonora 





I mean as to marriage? There 
is nobody who has your promise, or— ” 

“Oh, yes; quite free, Mr. Millborne,”’ she said, somewhat surprised. 

“Then I will tell you why I have come. Twenty years ago I 
promised to make you my wife; and I am here to fulfil that promise. 
Heaven forgive my tardiness! ” 

Her surprise was increased, but she was not agitated. She seemed 
to become gloomy, disapproving. ‘I could not entertain such an 
idea at this time of life,” she said after a moment ortwo. “It 
would complicate matters too greatly. I have a very fair income, 
and require no help of any sort. I have no wish to marry. I 
remember no such promise of yours. . . . . What could have induced 
you to come on such an errand now? It seems quite extraordinary, 
if I may say so.” 

“It must—I daresay it does,” Millborne replied vaguely ; “and 
I must tell you that impulse—I mean in the sense of passion—has 
little to do with it. I wish to marry you, Leonora; I much desire 
to marry you. But it is an affair of conscience, a case of fulfilment. 
I promised you, and it was dishonourable of me to go away. I want 
to remove that sense of dishonour before I die. No doubt we might 
get to love each other as warmly as we did in old times.’’ 

She dubiously shook her head. ‘I appreciate your motives, but 
you must consider my position ; and you will see that, short of the 
personal wish to marry, which I don’t feel, there is no reason why 
I should change my state, even though by so doing I should ease 
your conscience. My position in this town is a respected one; I 
have built it up by my own hard labours, and, in short, I don’t wish 
to alter it. My daughter, too, is just on the verge of an engage- 
ment to be married, to a young man who will make her an excellent 
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husband. It will be in every way a desirable match for her. He 
is downstairs now.” 

“ Does she know—anything about me ?”’ 

“Oh, no, no; God forbid! Her father is dead and buried to her. 
So that, you see, things are going on smoothly, and I don’t want to 
disturb their progress.”’ 

He nodded. “Very well,” he said, and rose to go. At the door, 
however, he came back again. 

‘Still, Leonora,” he urged, ‘I have come on purpose ; and I don’t 
see what disturbance would be caused. You would simply marry an 
old friend. Won’t you reconsider? It is no more than right that 
we should be united, remembering the girl.”’ 

She shook her head, and patted with her foot nervously. 

“ Well, I won’t detain you,” he added. “TI shall not be leaving 
Exonbury yet. You will allow me to see you again ? ” 

“Yes; I don’t mind,” she said, reluctantly. 

The obstacles he had encountered, though they did not reanimate 
his dead passion for Leonora, did certainly make it appear indis- 
pensable to his peace of mind to overcome her coldness. He called 
frequently. The first meeting with the daughter was a trying 
ordeal, though he did not feel drawn towards her as he had expected 
to be ; she did not excite his sympathies. Her mother confided to 
Frances the errand of “her old friend,’ which was viewed by the 
daughter with strong disfavour. His desire being thus uncongenial 
to both, for a long time Millborne made not the least impression 
upon Mrs. Frankland. His attentions pestered her rather than 
pleased her. He was surprised at her firmness, and it was only 
when he hinted at moral reasons for their union that she was ever 
shaken. ‘Strictly speaking,” he would say, “we ought, as honest 
persons, to marry; and that’s the truth of it, Leonora.” 

“T have looked at it in that light,” she said, quickly. “ It struck 
me at the very first. But I don’t see the force of the argument. I 
totally deny that after this interval of time I am bound to marry 
you for honour’s sake. I would have married you, as you know well 
enough, at the proper time. But what is the use of remedies now ?” 

They were standing at the window. A smoothly-shaven young 
man, in clerical attire, called at the door below. Leonora flushed 
with interest. 

“Who is he?” said Mr. Millborne. 

“My Frances’s lover. Iam so sorry—she is not at home! Ah! 
they have told him where she is, and he has gone to find her. . . 

I hope that suit will prosper, at any rate.” 

“ Why shouldn’t it ?” 

“Well, he cannot marry yet; and Frances sees but little of him 
now he has left Exonbury. He was formerly living here, but now 
he is curate of St. John’s, Ivell, fifty miles away. There is a tacit 
agreement between them, but—there have been friends of his who 
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object, because of our vocation. However, he sees the absurdity of 
such an objection as that, and is not influenced by it.” 

“Your marriage with me would help the match, instead of 
hindering it, as you have said.” 

** Do you think it would ? ” 

“Tt certainly would, by taking you out of this business altogether.’ 

By chance he had found the way to move her somewhat, and 
he followed it up. This view was imparted to Mrs. Frankland’s 
daughter, and it led her to soften her opposition. Millborne, who 
had given up his lodging in Exonbury, journeyed to and fro 
regularly, till at last he overcame her negations, and she expressed 
a reluctant assent. 

They were married at the nearest church; and the goodwill— 
whatever that was—of the music and musical connection was sold to 
a successor only too ready to jump into the place, the Millbornes 
having decided to live in London. 


III. 


LONDON AGAIN. 


’ 


MILLBORNE was a householder in his old district, though not in his 
old street, and Mrs. Millborne and their daughter had turned them- 
selves into Londoners. Frances was well reconciled to the removal 
by her lover’s satisfaction at the change. It suited him much better 
to travel a hundred miles to see her in London, where he frequently 
had other engagements, than fifty in the opposite direction where 
nothing but herself required his presence. So here they were, fur- 
nished up to the attics, in one of the small but popular streets of the 
West district, in a house whose front, till lately of the complexion 
of a chimney-back, had been scraped to show to the surprised way- 
farer the bright yellow and red brick that had lain lurking beneath 
the soot of fifty years. 

The social lift that the two women had derived from the alliance 
was considerable ; but when the exhilaration which accompanies a 
first residence in London, the sensation of standing on a pivot of the 
world, had passed, their lives promised to be somewhat duller than 
when, at despised Exonbury, they had enjoyed a nodding acquaint- 
ance with three-fourths of the town. Mr. Millborne did not 
criticise his wife; he could not. Whatever defects of hardness and 
acidity his original treatment and the lapse of years might have 
developed in her, his sense of a realized idea, of a re-established self- 
satisfaction, was always thrown into the scale on her side, and out- 
weighed all objections. 

It was about a month after their settlement in town that the 
household decided to spend a week in Cowes, and while there the 
Reverend Percival Cope (the young curate aforesaid) came to see 
them, Frances in particular. No formal engagement of the young 
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pair had been announced as yet, but it was clear that their mutual 
understanding could not end in anything but marriage without 
grievous disappointment to one of the parties at least. Not that 
Frances was sentimental; she was rather of the imperious sort, 
indeed ; and, to say all, the young girl had not fulfilled her father’s 
expectations of her. But he hoped and worked for her welfare as 
sincerely as any father could do. 

Mr. Cope was introduced to the new head of the family, and stayed 
with them at Cowes two or three days. On the last day of his visit 
they decided to venture on a two-hours’ sail in one of the small 
yachts which lay there for hire. The trip had not progressed far 
before all, except the curate, found that sailing in a breeze did not 
quite agree with them ; but as he seemed to enjoy the experience, 
the other three bore their condition as well as they could without 
grimace or complaint, till the young man, observing their discomfort, 
gave immediate directions to tack about. On the way back to port 
they sat silent, facing each other. 

Nausea in such circumstances, like midnight watchings, fatigue, 
trouble, fright, has this marked effect upon the countenance, that it 
brings out strongly the divergences of the individual from the norm 
of his race, accentuating superficial nuances to distinctions of tribal 
intensity. Unexpected physiognomies uncover themselves at these 
times in well-known faces ; the aspect becomes invested with the 
spectral presence of entombed and forgotten ancestors ; and family 
lineaments of special or exclusive cast, which in ordinary moments 
are masked by regulation lines and curves, start up with crude 
insistence to the view. 

Frances, sitting beside her mother’s husband, with Mr. Cope 
opposite, was naturally enough much regarded by the curate during 
the tedious sail home; at first with sympathetic smiles; then, as 
the middle-aged man and girl grew each grey-faced, as the pretty 
blush of Frances disintegrated into spotty stains, and the soft 
rotundities of her features diverged from their familiar and repose- 
ful beauty into elemental lines, Cope was gradually struck with the 
resemblance between a pair in their discomfort who in their ease 
presented nothing to the eye incommon. Mr. Millborne and Frances 
were strangely, startlingly alike. 

The inexplicable fact absorbed Cope’s attention quite: he forgot 
to smile at Frances, to hold her hand; and when they touched the 
shore he remained sitting for some moments like a man in a trance. 

As they went homeward, and recovered their complexion and 
curves, the similarities one by one disappeared, and Frances and Mr. 
Millborne were again masked by the commonplace differences of sex 
and age. It was as if, during the voyage, a mysterious veil had been 
lifted, temporarily revealing a strange pantomime of the past. 

During the evening he said to her, casually: “Is your step-father 
a cousin of your mother, dear Frances ?” 
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“Oh, no,” said she. ‘There is no relationship. He was only an 
old friend of hers. Why did you suppose such a thing ? ” 

He did not explain, and the next morning started to resume his 
duties at Ivell. 

Cope was an honest young fellow, and shrewd withal. At home 
in his quiet rooms in St. Peter’s Street, Ivell, he pondered long and 
unpleasantly on the revelations of the cruise. The tale it told was 
distinct enough, and for the first time his position was an uncomfort- 
able one. He had met the Franklands at Exonbury as parishioners, 
had been attracted by Frances, and had floated thus far into an 
engagement which was indefinite only because of his inability to 
marry just yet. The Franklands’ past had apparently contained 
mysteries, and it did not coincide with his judgment to marry into a 
family whose mystery was of the sort suggested. So he sat and 
sighed, between his reluctance to lose Frances and his natural dislike 
of forming a connection with people whose antecedents would not 
bear the strictest investigation. 

A passionate lover of the old-fashioned sort might possibly never 
have halted to weigh these doubts ; but though he was in the church 
Cope’s affections were distinctly tempered with the alloys of the 
century’s decadence. He delayed writing to Frances for some while, 
simply because he could not tune himself up to enthusiasm when 
worried by suspicions of such a kind. 

Meanwhile the Millbornes had returned to London, and Frances 
was growing anxious. In talking to her mother of Cope she had 
innocently alluded to his curious inquiry, if her mother and her quasi 
step-father were connected by any tie of cousinship. Mrs. Millborne 
made her repeat the words. Frances did so, and watched with in- 
quisitive eyes their effect upon her elder. 

“What is there so startling in his inquiry then?” she asked. 
“Can it have anything to do with his not writing to me ? ” 

Her mother flinched, but did not inform her, and Frances also was 
now drawn within the atmosphere of suspicion. That night, outside 
the chamber of her parents, she heard for the first time their voices 
engaged in a sharp altercation. 

The apple of discord had, indeed, been dropped into the house of the 
Millbornes. The scene within the chamber-door was Mrs. Millborne 
standing before her dressing-table, looking across to her husband in 
the dressing-room adjoining, where he was sitting down, his eyes 
fixed on the floor. 

“Why did you come and disturb my life a second time?” she 
harshly asked. ‘ Why did you pester me with your conscience, till 
I was driven to accept you to get rid of your importunity? Frances 
and I were doing well: the one desire of my life was that she should 
marry that good young man. And now the match is broken off by 
your cruel interference! Why did you show yourself in my world 
again, and raise this scandal upon my hard-won respectability—won 
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by such weary years of labour as none will ever know!” She bent 
her face upon the table and wept passionately. 

There was no reply from Mr. Millborne. Frances lay awake 
nearly all that night, and when at breakfast-time the next morning 
still no letter appeared from Mr. Cope, she entreated her mother to 
go to Ivell and see if the young man were ill. 

Mrs. Millborne went, returning the same day. Frances, anxious 
and haggard, met her at the station. 

Was all well? Her mother could not say it was; though he was 
not ill. 

One thing she had found out, that it was a mistake to hunt up a 
man when his inclinations were to hold aloof. Returning with her 
mother in the cab, Frances insisted upon knowing what the mystery 
was which plainly had alienated her lover. The precise words which 
had been spoken at the interview with him that day at Ivell, Mrs. Mill- 
borne could not be induced to repeat ; but thus far she admitted, that 
the estrangement was fundamentally owing to Mr. Millborne having 
sought her out and married her. 

“ And why did he seek you out—and why were you obliged to 
marry him?” asked the distressed girl. Then the evidences pieced 
themselves together in her acute mind, and, her colour gradually 
rising, she asked her mother if what they pointed to were indeed the 
fact. Her mother admitted that it was. 

A flush of mortification succeeded to the flush of, shame upon the 
young woman’s face. How could a scrupulously correct clergyman 
and lover like Mr. Cope ask her to be his wife after this discovery ? 
She covered her eyes with her hands in a silent despair. 

In the presence of Mr. Millborne they at first suppressed their 
anguish. But by-and-by their feelings got the better of them, and 
when he was asleep in his chair after dinner Mrs. Millborne’s desola- 
tion broke out. The embittered Frances joined her in reproaching 
the man who had come as the spectre to their intended feast of 
Hymen, and turned its promise to ghastly failure. 

“Why were you so weak, mother, as to admit such an enemy to 
your house—one so obviously your evil genius—much less accept 
him as a husband, after so long? If you had only told me all 
I could have advised you better! But I suppose I have no 
right to reproach him, bitter as I feel, and even though he has 
blighted my life for ever!” 

“Frances, I did hold out; I saw it was a mistake to have any 
more to say to a man who had been such an unmitigated curse 
to me. But he would not listen; he kept on about his honour 
and mine, till I was bewildered, and said Yes! . . . Bringing us 
away from a quiet town where we were known and respected— 
what an ill-considered thing it was! Oh the content of those days ! 
We had society there, people in our own position, who did not expect 
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more of us than we expected of them. Here, where there is so much, 
there is nothing! He said London society was so bright and bril- 
liant that it would be like a new world. It may be to those who are 
in it; but what is that to us two lonely women; we only see it 
flashing past! . . . Oh, the fool, the fool that I was!” 

Now Millborne was not so soundly asleep as to prevent his hearing 
these animadversions that were almost execrations, and many more 
of the same sort. As there was no peace for him at home, he went 
again to his club, where, since his reunion with Leonora, he had 
seldom if ever been seen. But the shadow of the troubles in his 
household interfered with his comfort here also; he could not, as 
formerly, settle down into his favourite chair with the evening 
paper, reposeful in the sense that where he was his world’s centre 
had its fixture. His world was now an ellipse, with a dual cen- 
trality, of which his own was not the major. 

The young curate of Ivell still held aloof, tantalising Frances by 
his elusiveness. Plainly he was waiting upon events. Millborne 
bore the reproaches of his wife and daughter almost in silence ; but 
by degrees he grew meditative, as if revolving a new idea. The 
bitter sense of blighting their existence at length became so im- 
passioned that one day Millborne calmly proposed to return again to 
the country ; not necessarily to Exonbury, but, if they were willing, 
to a little old manor-house which he had found was to be let, 
standing a mile from Mr. Cope’s town of Ivell. 

They were surprised, and, despite their view of him as the bringer 
of ill, were disposed to accede. ‘Though I suppose,” said Mrs. 
Millborne to him, “ it will end in Mr. Cope’s asking you flatly about 
the past, and your being compelled to tell him ; which may dash all 
my hopes for Frances. She gets more and more like you every day, 
particularly when she is in a bad temper. People will see you 
together ; and I don’t know what may come of it.” 

“ T don’t think they will see us together,” he said; but he entered 
into no argument when she supposed otherwise. The removal was 
eventually resolved on; the town-house was disposed of ; and again 
came the invasion by furniture-men and vans, till all the movables 
and servants were whisked away. He sent his wife and daughter 
to an hotel while this was going on, taking two or three journeys 
himself to Ivell to superintend the refixing, and the ordering of the 
grounds. When all was done he returned to them in town. 

The house was ready for their reception, he told them, and there 
only remained the journey. He accompanied them and their per- 
sonal luggage to the station only, having, he said, to remain in town 
a short time on business with his lawyer. They went, dubious and 
discontented ; for the much-loved Cope had made no sign. 

“Tf we were going down to live here alone,” said Mrs. Millborne 
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to her daughter in the train; “and there was no intrusive tell-tale 
presence! ... But let it be!” 

The house was a lovely little place in a grove of elms, and they 
liked it much. The first person to call upon them as new residents 
was Mr. Cope. He was delighted to find that they had come so 
near, and (though he did not say this) meant to live in such excel- 
lent style. He had not, however, resumed the manner of a lover. 

“Your father spoils all!’ murmured Mrs. Millborne. 

But three days later she received a letter from him, which caused 
her nosmall degree of astonishment. It was written from Boulogne. 

It began with a long explanation of settlements of his property, in 
which he had been engaged since their departure. The chief feature 
in the business was that Mrs. Millborne found herself the absolute 
owner of a comfortable sum in personal estate, and Frances of a life 
interest in a larger sum, the principal to be equally divided amongst 
her children if she had any. The remainder of his letter ran as 
hereunder :— 

“T have learnt that there are some derelictions of duty which 
cannot be cancelled by tardy accomplishment. Our evil actions do 
not remain isolated in the past, waiting only to be reversed: like 
locomotive plants they spread and re-root, till to destroy the original 
stem has no material effect in killing them. I made a mistake in 
searching you out; I admit it ; whatever the remedy may be in such 
cases, it is not marriage, and the best thing for you and me is that you 
do not see me more. You had better not seek me, for you will not be 
likely to find me: you are well provided for, and we may do ourselves 
more harm than good by meeting again. at 


Millborne, in short, disappeared from that day forward. But a 
searching inquiry would have revealed that, soon after the Millbornes 
went to Ivell, an Englishman, who did not give the name of Mill- 
borne, took up his residence in Brussels; a man who might have 
been recognised by Mrs. Millborne if she had met him. One after- 
noon in the ensuing summer, when this gentleman was looking over 
the English papers, he saw the announcement of Miss Frances 
Frankland’s marriage. She had become Mrs. Cope. 

“Thank God!” said the gentleman. 

But his momentary satisfaction was far from being happiness. As 
he formerly had been weighted with a bad conscience, so now was he 
burdened with the bitter thought which oppressed Antigone, that by 
honourable observance of a rite he had obtained for himself the 
reward of dishonourable laxity. Occasionally he had to be helped to 
his lodgings by his servant from the Cercle he frequented, through 
having imbibed a little too uch liquor to be able to take care of 
himself, But he was harmless, and even when he had been drinking 
said little. Tuomas ILarpy. 
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THE POSITION OF AFFAIRS IN THE EASTERN SOUDAN. 


Ix the House of Commons last May Mr. Bryce gave notice of the 
following question :—‘‘ What is the present position of affairs in the 
Eastern Soudan, and in particular whether the famine is still raging 
there?” The second half of the question could at that time have 
been answered only in the affirmative, but it is pleasant to be now 
able to record a distinct improvement in the condition of the country. 
As regards the first and more comprehensive portion of Mr, Bryce’s 
inquiry, I shall endeavour in the following pages to supply the 
answer from such knowledge and experience as I gathered upon the 
spot, in the course of a recent visit to the shores of the Red Sea. 

In March last year I found myself at Suakin, in company with 
my friend Mr. John Taylor Wills, who had recently established the 
Soudan Trading Company in the town, with a view to opening up 
trade with the interior. The experiment proved for the time unsuc- 
cessful, owing partly to the prevailing famine, the difficulties of 
transport, the exactions of Mahdist governors, and above all to the 
insecurity of life and property all over the country. But if the 
hopelessness of trading under existing conditions was demonstrated, 
none the less much good was done by inducing the natives, for the 
first time for many years, to enter into close commercial relations 
with Europeans, thereby paving the way for the future pacification 
and development of the Eastern Soudan. A large number of chiefs, 
including many of the principal sheikhs of the Hadendoas, Amarahs, 
and other leading clans, had collected in Suakin awaiting Mr. Wills’ 
arrival, and their professions of good-will, and their eagerness to 
enter into trading agreements with the company, showed at any rate 
that the old spirit of antagonism to foreign intrusion in any shape 
had, as far as they were concerned, completely died out. The company 
made and now possesses a large number of contracts with these 
sheikhs for the planting and growing of cotton, the company sup- 
plying the seed, which contracts may ultimately prove valuable in 
the event of the country being pacified and opened to trade. Daily 
intercourse with the chiefs naturally gave us exceptionally favourable 
opportunities of learning the truth, both as regards the state of the 
country, and the feelings, wishes, and aspirations of the natives; 
and I propose to set forth as succinctly as possible the result of our 
investigations and the conclusions to be drawn therefrom. 

At the time of our arrival the entire Soudan was undergoing the 
horrors of a famine of almost unexampled severity. The visitation 
extended over an immense area, from the frontiers of Lower Egypt 
in the north, down to Abyssinia and Sennaar in the south, and across 
to Darfour in the west. Not a town or a district escaped, and such 
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fragments of news as appeared from time to time in the English 
newspapers, so far from exaggerating, fell short of representing the 
terrible reality. At Suakin there were fully three thousand starving 
natives congregated outside the city walls, and the scenes of misery 
I witnessed daily will not readily be effaced from my mind. Eleven 
people died the day of our arrival. Cats and dogs were devoured, 
dead bodies dug up for food, and one heard terrible stories of the 
murder of children by their famished kinsfolk. Day by day the 
throng of famine-stricken wretches augmented in numbers, attracted 
by the news of the bread served out daily by the Suakin Relief Com- 
mittee, and the dhurra distributed by the Soudan Trading Company. 
Native reports agreed in describing a still more shocking state of 
affairs in the interior. One of the company’s Arab traders, who had 
just returned with a caravan from Berber and Khartoum, gave us a 
graphic account of the scenes of desolation he had encountered on 
his journey. The road south of Berber, he said, was strewn with 
human bones and skulls, and the people were dying like flies. At 
Metammeh, where, it will be remembered, Sir Charles Wilson’s force 
fought a battle with the dervishes, not a soul was left. Khartoum 
was full of widows and orphans, and dhurra was selling at thirty 
dollars a bag. South of Khartoum things were not nearly so bad. 
He further expressed his opinion that Mahdism was done for, and 
that a force of one thousand men could make a promenade through 
the country. All the owners of the mills were dead or gone— 
“‘ Not a sound of a water-wheel to be heard throughout the land.” 
It is well known that the Mahdists destroyed all the water-wheels, so 
as to force the owners to join their ranks or else remain behind and 
starve. This enlightened policy, pursued for a number of years and 
over a vast extent of country, has contributed not a little to reduce 
the Arabs to their present wretchedness. 

Making due allowance for native hyperbole, there seems no reason, 
to doubt that this was a substantially accurate description of the 
state of affairs up country at that time. The causes of the distress 
are not hard or far to seek. The evacuation of the Soudan by Egypt 
in 1885 left the country a prey to anarchy and rapine. Since then 
intertribal feuds, wars with the Egyptians and English, battles with. 
the Abyssinians and the followers of Senoussi have decimated the 
male population. About four thousand dervishes perished at Tamai, 
and more than half that number were slaughtered in 1889 at Toski. 
Heaven only knows how many fell before the walls of Kassala, and 
Ras Alula can account for many thousands of slain. Add to this 
that locusts and three dry seasons in succession had ruined their 
crops, that murrain and Mahdist raids had played havoc with their 
cattle, and it will be seen how deep must have been their distress. 

Such was the position of affairs through the spring and summer. 
A famine relief fund had been collected and supplemented by 
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grants from the Egyptian Government, and the duty of distributing 
it was entrusted to Dr. Harpur, who won golden opinions from all 
by his unremitting labours through the heat and discomfort of a 
Soudanese midsummer. But in September, to the astonishment of 
everyone, the Government suddenly issued an edict suspending all 
import trade with the interior, and forbidding the sale or convey- 
ance of corn outside the city gates. This was followed shortly after 
by a second decree establishing a sanitary cordon round the town, 
and expelling from the environs all the famine-stricken natives who 
had come in to be fed. Some of the women and children were 
deported to the island of Aghig, where they were maintained (on 
short rations, I fear) by the Government, and a few of the worst 
cases were allowed to remain in Dr. Harpur’s and the Government 
hospitals. The remainder of the starving wretches, to the number 
of about two thousand, were given four days’ rations apiece and 
driven outside the cordon into the desert. The greater number of 
these unfortunate people are said to have perished, and indeed it is 
difficult to see what other fate can have overtaken them, since, the 
import of corn being prohibited, it is almost inconceivable that they 
‘van have obtained food from the tribesmen in the interior, who were 
famishing themselves. The distress in the surrounding country 
was of course greatly intensified, and grain at Tokar rose to six 
times its normal price. 

Loud was the outcry against what was described as the inhuman 
and unnecessary cruelty of these edicts, which, it was said, were 
a stain upon the fair fame and honour of England. It is not 
known whether the local authorities were responsible, or whether 
the decrees emanated from Cairo. Colonel Holled Smith, the 
Governor of the Red Sea littoral, who certainly cannot be accused 
of inhumanity in his dealings with the natives, is understood to have 
been strongly opposed to them. In any case, immediately upon his 
return to Suakin in November the sanitary cordon was withdrawn, 
and not long afterwards trade with the interior was re-opened. It 
would be unwise, until both sides have been heard and we are in 
full possession of the facts, to express a definite opinion upon all of 
these deplorable events, but it is a noteworthy fact that acts of 
maladministration are always most rife during the absence of the 
Governor in the hot season. This much may be said, that nothing 
short of the most absolute and stringent necessity could justify 
measures involving the infliction of such terrible suffering upon 
thousands of helpless natives. Granted that the cholera may have 
rendered sanitary precautions advisable, was it necessary, at the 
same time that these poor wretches were being driven forth, to 
augment the horrors of the famine by cutting off their only possible 
chance of obtaining food? The matter certainly demands the 
strictest inquiry at the hands of the home Government, who are 
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ultimately responsible for what is done in the Soudan. The plea 
advanced at Cairo was that the import trade was stopped in order to 
prevent the grain getting into the hands of the Mahdists, who were 
said to be meditating an attack upon Lower Egypt. This is not the 
first time by any means that the bogey of a Dervish invasion has 
been trotted out for the benefit of Egyptian officials, but it is surely 
to overtax our credulity to ask us to believe that the shattered and 
starving remnants of Osman Digna’s Baggaras constituted a serious 
menace to the stability of the Khedivial Government. 

Whatever may have been the origin of the decrees, I suspect that 
they are traceable to native sources. Egyptian officials, whether 
civil or military, are as little remarkable for their humanity as for 
their probity or valour, and they are notoriously incensed against 
the heroic tribesmen who, before hunger had quenched their spirit 
and laid them low, inflicted so many crushing defeats on the 
Khedivial troops. Eastern despots, particularly those who occupy 
subordinate positions, are never above kicking a man when he 
is down, and the temptation to score off their quondam con- 
querors may have been too strong to be resisted. Due note will 
have to be taken of this temper of the Egyptians whenever the 
country is re-opened, or the natives will be made to suffer and paci- 
fication will be imperilled. Oriental officials of dubious character 
and antecedents have had far too large a share in the direction of 
affairs at Suakin for some time past, and their influence has certainly 
not tended to promote harmony between the Government and the 
tribes. It is almost inevitable that this should be so, in consequence 
of the numerous changes of Governors and their enforced absence at 
intervals during the heat of the summer months. In any case, whose- 
soever be the responsibility, the power of stopping and re-opening 
trade at a moment’s notice, inflicting as it does untold suffering, and 
affording scope for jobbery of every kind, requires the most jealous 
scrutiny from the English Government. 

For, let it be once more repeated, England cannot escape respon- 
sibility for Egyptian blundering and cruelty on the Red Sea littoral, 
or for the sufferings of the tribes which have in great measure 
resulted therefrom. We havea big debt still owing to those unfor- 
tunate natives of the Eastern Soudan. The fruits of our miserable 
policy of alternate slaughter and “ scuttle’ are too apparent and too 
disastrous for thoughtful Englishmen to regard with easy consciences 
all that has happened out there during the last seven years. The 
people of this country have no right to fold their arms and say that 
the misery of the Suakin Arabs is no affair of theirs, since they have 
beyond all question largely been its cause. Many of the poor crea- 
tures we saw starving outside the gates were the widows and orphans 
of men slaughtered by British troops in one of the most wanton, 
purposeless, and idiotic wars ever waged. Can it be said, more- 
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over, that we have incurred no responsibilities towards those 
tribes whose aid we gained against our enemies by inducing 
them to believe that we would continue to protect them? Huard 
indeed was their fate, placed, as it were, between the devil and 
the deep sea, and forced to choose between the Mahdists and our- 
selves. When finally, relying on representations made no doubt in 
good faith at the time, they threw in their lot with us, our troops 
were withdrawn by orders from Downing Street, and our unfortu- 
nate allies abandoned to the tender mercies of the dervishes. What 
those mercies were men acquainted with affairs at Suakin know best. 
Since then Nature has combined with the folly and cruelty of their 
fellow-creatures to make the lives of the Arabs one long struggle 
with misfortune. Be it further remembered that it was at the instiga- 
tion, amounting practically to the command, of England that Egypt 
evacuated the Soudan, and left its inhabitants to taste the bitter 
fruits of five long years of bloodshed and anarchy. 

Surely, then, it will be conceded that England has amends to 
make, and duties to perform, towards the natives of the Eastern 
Soudan. And other work remains to be done besides supplying the 
temporary necessities of the famine-stricken tribesmen. It is a 
sheer absurdity for the Egyptian Government to maintain a large 
and expensive garrison at Suakin, if the scope of its action and 
authority is to be limited for all time by the city walls. From a 
commercial point of view the place is at present a dead failure, as it is 
being run ata considerable loss. Nor is the balance-sheet ever likely 
to make a better show until life and property are rendered reasonably 
secure, and trade is made possible, in the surrounding districts. 

At the date of our visit the political situation was as follows. While 
nearly three thousand troops were cooped up within the town, the 
scattered forces of the dervishes, then amounting in the aggregate to 
about five or six hundred men, were allowed to dominate the neigh- 
bourhood, to bully and fleece the natives, and to render impossible 
any permanent improvement in their condition. The nearest 
Mahdist outpost was at Bir Handoub, about eleven miles from Suakin, 
where one Achmed Mahmoud, who was formerly in the employ of 
the Egyptian Government, had established himself with a force of 
about one hundred and fifty dervishes, and levied heavy blackmail on 
all caravans passing to and from Berber. Tokar was occupied by one 
of Osman Digna’s lieutenants, and the number of his fighting followers 
was estimated not to exceed three hundred and fifty. The lives of 
Europeans were unsafe a few miles outside the gates of Suakin. Com- 
merce with the interior still languishes under the brigandage and 
highway robbery in the guise of taxation to which merchants are sub- 
jected at the hands of Mahdist governors. Agriculture is no less dis- 
tressed by the heavy dues in kind exacted from the cultivators. Mean- 
while the natives, learning wisdom by bitter experience, are sick to 
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death of their new oppressors. Eight years’ turmoil and misery have 
opened their eyes to the true character of Mahdist rule, and they 
now say their woes are the judgment of Allah upon them for follow- 
ing the False Prophet. Too late they find that Osman’s little finger 
is thicker than the loins of the Egyptian pashas, and the scorpions 
of Mahdist dominion a bad exchange for the kourbashes wherewith 
their old masters were content to chastise them. In conversations 
with numerous sheikhs we learned their feelings in the matter. 

‘‘God give you great relief!” said one. ‘The Mahdists are a 
sore trouble to the country.” 

“Tf the dervishes were destroyed we would have plenty of food,” 
said another. 

A third told us that “the Arabs are all hungry and much vexed 
with the dervishes.”’ 

The last sentence gives the key to the whole situation. Misery 
has brought the once haughty Hadendoas low. The fanatical frenzy 
which six years ago made them such formidable foes has now 
evaporated, and their attitude and bearing towards Europeans has 
undergone a complete revulsion. That the old spirit of independ- 
ence is lost is sufficiently evidenced by the fact that many leading 
chiefs are anxious to be recognised by the Egyptian Government, 
and are ready to accept pensions. I even saw (proh pudor!) the 
brother of the Sheikh of Sheikhs of the Hadendoas in a black frock- 
coat and a pair of check trousers. This must surely be the begin- 
ning of the end! Indeed, a petition, numerously signed, has already 
been sent in for the expulsion of the Mahdists. 

It may be asked, “ Why, if the Arabs are so dissatisfied with the 
dervishes, do they not band together and drive them out?” The 
answer is that the tribes are too scattered and disorganized, too 
much overwhelmed by their calamities, to form any concerted plan 
of action. Further, they are unprovided with firearms, while many 
of the dervishes are armed with Remingtons. The strength of 
Mahdism lies in the fact of its being the only political organiza- 
tion in the Soudan, the governors of the various towns and 
provinces deriving their authority from the central power at 
Khartoum. Numerically the dervishes are comparatively insigni- 
ficant, but the peasantry are too cowed and dispirited to offer any 
effectual resistance to their inroads, and bands of marauding 
Baggaras can scour the country, plundering and raiding cattle 
with impunity. Before the war the natives were equally in dread 
of their Egyptian masters, until Osman’s preaching and early suc- 
cesses in the field kindled the smouldering fires of fanaticism into a 
blaze, and the cowardly, vacillating English policy caused us to 
abandon the territory where our arms were finally victorious. Now 
the natives have returned to their old habit of passive non-resistance, 
from which they only departed under strong fanatical impulses, 
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and they would gladly see the old régime re-established, or indeed 
any régime whatsoever which would secure to them the blessings of 
order and settled government. 

Such being the state of affairs, there were only tworeasonable courses 
open to the Government, namely, to press the policy of “ scuttle” 
to its logical conclusion by the evacuation of Suakin, or else to rid 
the surrounding country of its Dervish pests, and to occupy Tokar, 
Sinkat, and Handoub with Egyptian garrisons. It is a matter for 
deep congratulation that they appear to have availed themselves of 
the opportunity afforded by the changed temper of the natives, and 
to have finally decided upon the latter and more statesmanlike of 
these alternatives. Following upon the capture and occupation of 
Handoub, there comes as I write the news of the great battle at 
Tokar and the defeat and dispersal of Osman Digna’s levies. It is 
sad, indeed, to read of renewed slaughter on those Soudan sands, 
already stained with the blood of so many thousands of our gallant 
foes. Yet there can be no doubt of the wisdom and necessity of the 
advance from Suakin which, if successfully prosecuted to the end, 
may prove to be the salvation of the country. Be it remembered 
that the conditions of the present struggle are entirely different from 
those which obtained in the former campaigns. Instead of the 
fighting being against a people “rightly struggling to be free,” it 
is now on behalf of the same people who are crushed beneath a 
more cruel despotism than that which formerly ground them down. 

The backbone of Osman Digna’s forces are the Baggaras, a free- 
booting tribe, half Arab, half Negro, from Kordofan, and Jaaleens 
from the neighbourhood of Dongola. It is worthy of note that none 
of those killed at Tokar belonged to the neighbouring tribes, which 
confirms the view that they have deserted Mahdism and are ready to 
range themselves on the side of the Egyptians. Let it only be 
definitely announced by the Government that such country as it 
occupies it will permanently retain, and it will find no lack of allies 
in its task of freeing the peasants from their alien oppressors. 
Remembering the way the Government deserted its auxiliaries in 
the last war the Arabs are naturally afraid of meeting with similar 
treatment now, and it will be necessary to reassure them on this 
point. As soon as this is done their submission will be readily 
obtained. 

It is reasonable to anticipate that this crushing defeat will render 
unnecessary, for awhile at any rate, further military operations on an 
extensive scale. The rout of the Mahdists places Egypt virtually in 
command of the entire coast region, between which and the interior 
bands of desert form a distinct line of demarcation. She is unlikely at 
this late season of the year to push her conquests much further 
afield, though Sinkat should be likewise occupied, and, the fighting 
once over, the task of the administrator begins. 
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The future of the Eastern Soudan hangs in large measure upon 
the use the Government makes of its latest victory. Let us trust 
that all these lives may not have been sacrificed in vain, and that 
now for the first time the establishment of order, good government, 
and justice will follow in the train of successes in the field. If this 
is so, and wise councils prevail, the battle of Tokar may herald the 
dawn of a new era in the Soudan, and the blood that has been shed 
may be the seed of future peace and prosperity. Happily our Eng- 
lish ship of state is now piloted by very different men from those 
who were at the helm six years ago, when our army was withdrawn 
from the scene of its conquests, and the country twice abandoned to 
Osman Digna and anarchy. It may safely be assumed that we shall 
not witness a repetition of that grim and gory farce, and that the 
newly conquered territory will be held permanently. No other pos- 
sible justification could be found for the Tokar expedition, and it is 
inconceivable that the Government, having put its hand to the 
plough, should now draw back and shirk the further responsibility 
which its action entails, but which its predecessors so persistently 
refused to recognise. 

It is to be hoped that all future operations will be conducted with 
the same thoroughness as those which have just been brought to so 
successful an issue. Let there be no half measures, no resuscitation 
of previous attempts to expel the Dervishes by means of the so-called 
“friendlies” without the co-operation of regular soldiers. Such a policy 
is as cruel as it is fruitless, and can only result in protracted and 
inoperative bloodshed. If the thing is to be done at all, let it be 
done with governmental troops. There can be no finality in any 
other measures. The Arabs will bow before the superior might of a 
foreign force, but they will never submit to defeat at the hands of 
men of their own race. A leading sheikh of the Fadlabs, the prin- 
cipal tribe of “ friendlies,” described to us with much naiveté their 
attitude towards the Government. 

“When out of Suakin,” he said, “they (the Fadlabs) follow 
Achmed Mahmoud (the Dervish commander at Handcub); when in 
the town they follow the English.” 

It is not in the nature of things that any permanent settlement of 
the country can be effected through the agency of such men. The 
only result of setting one tribe against another is the perpetuation 
of blood-feuds from one generation to another, and turmoil and strife 
must inevitably follow such makeshift expedients. 

The only alternative plan tothe permanent occupation of the country 
by Egyptian troops, would be to hand Suakin over to an English char- 
tered company. Apart, however, from the difficulty of getting the 
requisite capital subscribed for such an undertaking, it is more than 
doubtful if the Khedive’s government would consent to cede their 
sole possession in the Soudan to a foreign corporation. Egypt cer- 
tainly has a prior claim to the territory she evacuated only under 
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strong pressure from England, and this country would hardly be 
justified in taking possession of provinces which she induced the 
Egyptians to give up. Moreover, England already has territories 
enough and to spare in the Dark Continent, and the note of warning 
against a too wide extension of our responsibilities abroad was 
sounded by Lord Salisbury none too soon. Our action, therefore, in 
the Soudan should be limited to aiding and co-operating with the 
Egyptian Government in regaining its lost dominions; and the re- 
occupied territory should, like Lower Egypt, where our presence has 
been so abundantly justified by results, be largely ruled and ad- 
ministered by English officials. This would insure justice being 
done, and would smooth over any difficulties with the tribesmen 
which might arise from fear of a revival of the oppression formerly 
exercised by the Pashas. That the Government of the Khedive has 
left an evil name behind it in the Soudan is undeniable, though the 
recollection of the misdeeds of its satraps is somewhat weakened by 
the far greater iniquities and the more grinding tyranny of 
Mahdism. But the memory of Gordon as a just and true man 
still lives fresh and green in the hearts of the Arabs, and the ap- 
pointment of English administrators would be accepted as a guaran- 
tee of order and good government. 

“We knew Munzinger and Gordon, and served them,” said an 
old Hadendoa sheikh from the neighbourhood of Kassala. ‘“ We 
know the English, and we want to serve them.” 

This speech, I would observe parenthetically, is an indication how 
completely the old love of independence has been extinguished by 
the sufferings the Arabs have had to endure. It must not be for- 
gotten that the rebellion in the Soudan was in its inception a political 
far more than a religious movement, having its origin and cause in 
Egyptian misgovernment and oppression. As, however, Church and 
State always go hand in hand in the East, the religious element of 
Mahdism was imported into the movement as a means of working 
upon the fanatical impulses of the peasantry with a view to the 
acquisition of political power. The fanaticism has almost run its course 
and ebbed away, but the sense of wrong and injustice suffered is a 
far more permanent feeling. Hence the redress of all real grievances 
must always be the primary means of tranquillising the country, and 
the tribal customs of the natives should be interfered with as little 
as possible. If only the co-operation of the larger clans, such as the 
Hadendoas, Amarahs, and Bishareen, is secured, the smaller sub- 
tribes will speedily fall in with any arrangement which may be made. 

The advantage to the country of such an arrangement would be 
incalculable. Trade, which now, for the reasons stated above, is 
practically impossible, would revive, to the great benefit of the 
Egyptian exchequer. Sinkat would supply the fortress, as in former 
days, with a much-needed sanatorium during the summer months. 
The Arabs, for the first time for many years, would be enabled to 
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plant their crops and tend their cattle in peace and security. Aban- 
doning their nomadic life, which they now lead from necessity rather 
than choice, they would settle down as permanent cultivators of the 
soil. The agricultural resources of the country, which under 
favourable conditions are not inconsiderable, could be developed by 
a proper system of irrigation. The peasantry could be taught to 
store the water which in the rainy seasons rushes down the khors, 
or river beds, but which is now wasted for want of reservoirs. 
The famines would thus be rendered a thing of the past, or 
their effect at any rate mitigated, and the material condition of the 
Arabs would in other ways be vastly ameliorated. The opening up 
of trade would bring home to them the pecuniary advantages of 
keeping quiet. The large and fertile delta of Tokar could be ren- 
dered available for the cultivation of cotton, from which excellent 
results have been obtained in past years; and this, perhaps the most 
promising and profitable industry in the Soudan, could in time be 
extended to other and wider areas. 

I say “ wider areas” advisedly, because in time the larger ques- 
tion of whether or not the other Soudan provinces are to be regained 
for Egypt will be pressing for an answer. The Anglo-German 
arrangement in Equatoria has cleared the way for the consideration 
of the Soudanese problem with a view to its final solution. Events 
in Africa are marching apace, and sooner or later the Upper 
Nile basin will fall into the hands of some civilised Power. 
Egypt has undoubtedly the strongest claim to it, alike from her 
geographical position and from the fact of past ownership. In 
fact, Italy would seem to be her only possible rival; and Italy, 
having already spent some £15,000,000 on Massowah, is not in a 
position to further extend her responsibilities. Let it be remem- 
bered that the Power which holds the Upper Nile valley controls 
the destinies of Egypt, for the waters of the river, now often 
insufficient for the wants of the fellaheen, could, without serious 
difficulty, be diverted in the higher reaches in such manner as 
to bring absolute ruin upon the Delta. In fact, any system of 
irrigation on a large scale in the Upper Nile basin, if carried out 
without due precautions, might cause incalculable damage to the 
agriculture of Lower Egypt. It cannot be too often repeated that 
the Power which possesses the Soudan is in this respect complete 
master of the situation. Can Egypt afford to give up the key of 
her prosperity, and so place herself at the mercy of a foreign 
government? If, on the other hand, she retakes the Soudan, she 
will join hands with the British East African Company in Unyoro ; 
the huge gap between the Albert Nyanza and Wady Halfa will be 
filled up; and an uninterrupted highway will be opened for com- 
merce from the Great Lakes to the Mediterranean, throughout the 
entire length of the valley of the Nile. 

This is not the time or place to rake up bygone political contro- 
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versies or to discuss the wisdom or unwisdom of the evacuation of 
the Soudan. Many things have happened since that step was 
decided upon, and the Egyptian Government is now confronted by 
an entirely different state of affairs. Events have moved rapidly of 
late, for famine is a swift and sure persuader of men’s minds. The 
revulsion of native feeling towards the Dervishes has sealed the 
doom of Mahdism as a political principle. The comparative pacifica- 
tion of the country which has recently taken place is not the work 
of any man’s hands, but is the result of the operation of natural 
causes, and the present time affords an opportunity, which may not 
again recur, of setting about a permanent settlement of the Soudan 
question. With the departure of Emin the last link connecting the 
Western world with those vast territories, won for civilisation by the 
labours of twenty years, was snapped; but the chain must be forged 
anew, and the forces of barbarism must once more surrender the 
lands they now hold in bondage and darkness. 

It would be absurd to talk of reconquering the Soudan for its 
former owners in a single campaign. Events must be allowed to 
further develop themselves before that consummation is reached. 
But a beginning has now been made. The captuse of Tokar is a 
blow to Mahdist prestige in the place where it has hitherto stood 
highest, and it paves the way for further operations later on. When 
the Government has settled down in its new possessions it must 
endeavour to consolidate its position by a strong and just adminis- 
tration. Prosperity will then revive, and the natives will gradually 
accommodate themselves to the new order of things. As soon as 
order and confidence are restored the Suakin-Berber Railway can be 
completed, when the benefits resulting from improved and cheapened 
modes of transport will be immediately felt. The slow laborious 
voyage upon the Nile and the porterage over the cataracts being 
thus saved, trade will flow by its natural outlet to the Red Sea, and 
Suakin will become a source of profit instead of loss to the Egyp- 
tian treasury. With the interior opened up, and commerce and 
agriculture established on a firm basis, slave-hunting will become 
too precarious to be profitable, and the traffic in human flesh will 
thus be cut out by the roots. 

A chance is now offered us to Go a vast service to the cause of 
humanity and progress, and to earn the undying gratitude of the 
natives. Let us hope that the Government will avail themselves 
of it; that, profiting by experience, they will avoid the errors and 
blunders of the past, and so inaugurate a new and brighter era for 
the unfortunate Arabs—such an era, let me add, as by England’s 
agency has already dawned upon Lower Egypt. Then perhaps some 
future chronicler may be able to write, what could never have been 
written of the Soudan before, “‘ And the land had rest for many years.” 

Hucu E. M. Srvurrievp. 
VOL. XLIX. N.S, EE 
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Were I called on to declare in a word what I think the keynote 
of Verlaine, I should reply—it is to be found in his peculiar thrill of 
grief. “You have invented a new shudder,” wrote Victor Hugo to 
Baudelaire. What Verlaine has invented, is a new shade of woe. 


In the attempt to define in its full distinctness and uniqueness the 
particular, mournful, world-weary, world-wounded thrill which is 
the Verlaine /eit-motir, recourse must be had to negatives. It 
is not wistfully cold and pure like the melancholy of De Vigny ; 
not raging and wailing by turns like the angry sorrow of Musset ; 
not deliberately and calmiy desperate like the pessimism of Leconte 
de Lisle; not quivering continually at the precise point between 
tears and smiles like the pathos of Heine, and not consistently, logically 
agonising like the world-horror of Leopardi. Something less material 
it is than even the least material of these. . . Something impercep- 
tibly faint and slight, like the liliputian wreath of vapour that 
might rise from hot tears shed silently one by one in secret; some- 
thing throbbing in a sort of reproachful dumbness of amaze, a 
dulness and deadness of pain, like some very frail and small creature 
crushed bleeding to the ground by a big and brutal force or being 
that it cannot rightly understand. . . 

In the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, in a fine grassy enclosure, is a 
group of tiny animals, the smallest antelopes known. They will 
come, about the size of so many cats, close behind their low wire 
grating, and stand and doubtfully gaze up at you with enormous 
liquid eyes. And such is the effect of their littleness, their timorous- 
ness, their almost absurd delicacy—so small, so delicate, those little, 
little hoofs, those little tender limbs, those fragile fawn-coloured 
sides, that little humid twitching muzzle; so small, and yet so 
keenly, tremulously perceptive and sensitive so intensely ; so little, 
yet all alive and quivering with nerves; so small, so weak, so help- 
less, and apparently so unfitted for aught except to apprehend ; such 
minute atoms and specks of sentient being, so lost amid a universe’s 
vast incomprehensibility—that my heart has been smitten to look 
upon those miniature living things, with the quite inordinate 
frailty of their body and the disproportionate bigness of their eyes. 

Symbols or suggestions of humanity’s every aspect may, one fan- 
cies, be discovered in animal creation. And I think those antelopes 
are symbols of a state of soul rare enough among men, and yet too 
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frequent. A somewhat similar combination of hopeless powerless- 
ness to resist with the most unbounded capaeity to suffer (“ As-tu 
réfléchi combien nous sommes organis¢s pour le malheur ?”’ Flaubert 
wrote to George Sand) is reflected in Verlaine’s verse. 
‘* Le ciel est, par-dessus le toit, 
Si bleu, si calme! 
Un arbre, par-dessus le toit, 
Balance sa palme. 
‘* La cloche dans le ciel qu’on voit 
Doucement tinte ; 
Un oiseau sur l’arbre qu’on voit 
Chante sa plainte. 
‘*Mon Dieu, mon Dieu, la vie est 1a, 
Simple et tranquille ; 
Cette paisible rameur-la 
Vient de la ville. 
‘*__Quw’as-tu fait, 6 toi que voila, 
Pleurant sans cesse ; 
Dis, qu’as-tu fait, toi que voila, 
De ta jeunesse ?” 

To my perhaps excessive sensibility, there is about that little piece, 
with the melting silvery softness and sweetness of its opening and the 
broken suddenness and sternness of the closing apostrophe to the 
sinner by his soul, a sort of breath, as it were, of haggard horror. 
Intensity, so profound as to be almost quiescent; despair too great 
for words, and best expressed by the choking abruptness of a sob. 

In these lines, too, that follow, what mournfulness of brooding, and 
what strange imaginative effect :— 

‘** Je ne sais pourquoi 
Mon esprit amer 
D’une aile inquiéte et folle vole sur la mer. 
Tout ce qui m’est cher 
D’une aile d’effroi 
Mon amour le couve au ras des flots. Pourquoi, pourquoi ?” 

The above stanza for mere workmanship is very striking. The extra- 
ordinary prolongation of the Alexandrine: “ D’une aile inquiéte et 
folle vole sur la mer,”’ which suggests the protracted sonorous unfurl- 
ing of the wave upon the beach or the heavy tardy winging of the 
gull against the wind, is effected, technically speaking, by the use 
of the two lengthened “a” sounds in “aile” and “ inquiéte,” and 
of the “o” sound in the rhyming “folle” and “vole.” Here it 
may be noted that Verlaine makes somewhat frequent, and always 
most felicitous use of casually recurrent rhymes within the verse. 
Another characteristic of Verlaine’s manner is his employment 
of irregular nine-foot, eleven-foot, and thirteen-foot metres, giving 
results of lightness, fluidity, and softness not to be obtained 
with the artificial, Versailles-park trimness of such forms as the 
classic Alexandrine for example. In this as in divers similar par- 
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ticulars, Verlaine’s art, by reason of its varied originality and 
ingenuity, would well repay a greater amount of study than the 
limits of this paper will allow. 

Among Verlaine’s “ piéces de tristesse’ 
the best known :— 


> 


the following is perhaps 


‘** Les sanglots longs 
Des violons 
De lautomne 
Blessent mon coeur 
D’une langueur 
Monotone. 


‘Tout suffocant 
Et bléme quand 
Sonne l’heure, 
Je me souviens 
Des jours anciens 
Et je pleure, 

‘* Et je m’en yais 
Au vent mauvais 
(Jui m’emporte 
De ci, de la, 
Pareil a la 
Feuille morte.” 


Who, walking in some silent wood in late November, has not 
been conscious, if for an instant only, of the scent, faint yet sharp 
and fresh although so eloquent of decay, that breathes from matted 
heaps of fallen leaves at the foot of the denuded trees? Some such 
fragrance seems to hang upon the quaintness of those lines, with 
their tremulous indecision of design so justly and subtly corre- 
sponding to the undefined sadness of the emotion. 

In days comparatively distant Verlaine occasionally could indulge 
without admixture of acerbity or grief in the delicate, graceful 
lyric strain constituting one of the chief notes of his genius. Tor 
sweetness, simpleness, and freshness, the little piece that follows is 
like the thrush’s silver trill :— 


‘‘La lune blanche 
Luit dans les bois; 
De chaque branche 
Part une yoix 
Dans la ramée . 

O bien aimée! 

‘*L’étang reficte 
—Profond miroir— 
La silhouette 


Du saule noir 
Ou le vent pleure . 


Révyons, c’est l’heure. 
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‘*Un vaste et tendre 
Apaisement 
Semble descendre 
Du firrmament 
Que l’astre irise ... 


C’est heure exquise.” 
How lovely, too, is just this snatch :— 


** Avant que tu ne t’en ailles, 
Pale étoile du matin, 
Mille cailles 
Chante nt, chantent dans le thym.”’ 


But this early brightness of his song was soon to be lost in the 
black bitterness expressed from one of the most tragic and terrible 
—morally speaking—of all poetic lives. 


II. 


. . . What causes for Verlaine’s sadness, for Verlaine’s perplexity, 
complexity, perversion? . .. To a sympathetic comprehension 
they are apparent clearly enough. The so usual domestic mis- 
understandings—the material difficulties of existence, hard to all, 
but to one constituted like this, how much more distracting, more 
degrading, more destructive: is it strange if Paul Verlaine, poor 
in purse, sad in soul, and grieving for a ‘loved and lost Lenore” 
(if not materially lost, yet lost in the spirit, which was worse) ; 
strange, if he ‘sought surcease of sorrow” and the semblance 
at least of sympathy intellectual and artistic among those 
Bohemian tavern coteries which have long played so great, so 
exorbitant a part in Parisian life? He sought sympathy, and 
he found—what was inevitable: coarseness, baseness, envy, malice, 
and all the other qualities presented by humanity in conglomera- 
tion. Through weeks, and months, and years, he sat and listened 
to the clacking of the poisonous tongues, and to the crackling 
of the thorns under the pot; and “assisted” daily, nightly, at 
the vile constant dragging downward of all things not naturally 
rooted in the mud, “ Rooted in the mud” is a term that might 
finally have been appropriately applied to himself. Contamination, 
in a case like his, was certain. And the effects on him of such 
contamination were bound to be especially disastrous. By his own 
admission in his verse, he sank low. Lower even, if conceivable, 
than any of his “ Bohemian ”’ accomplices. 

It is a striking psychological fact, on which all thinkers must 
have pondered, that extremes of bad in natures of a certain exquisite 
type should lie so close beside extremes of good. The worst iniquity 
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is often, as Baudelaire’s verse for instance forcibly suggests, 
nothing more than the logical action in the last resort of an excessive 
ideality deprived of all exterior aliment and thrown back violently 
upon itself. Verlaine profoundly touches this point in a line of 
his allegorical poem entitled—all too significantly —Crimen Amoris. 
In a palace blazing with silk and gold, at Ecbatane in Asia, to the 
sound of Mohammedan melodies strange and strident, a band of 
juvenile Satans “font litiére aux sept péchés de leurs cinq sens.” 
The demons (demons, remember, are angels degraded) desire vainly 
to break away from the Evil to which they are attached, but which at 
eart they abhor. And one, youngest and brightest of them all, 
heart they abl And 1 gest and brightest of tl I 
espairingly exclaims :— 
d gh ] 





‘¢ Nous avons tous trop souffert, anges et hommes, 
De ce conflit entre le Pire et le Mieux !” 


Yes, evidently, a soul is like a blade. The more purely, finely 
tempered, the more in danger of losing its edge. What less Verlaine- 
like existence—what, to all exterior appearances, less Verlaine-like 
character—than that of Nathaniel Hawthorne? Yet see how 
thoroughly, in his tale Zhe Artist of the Beautiful, the American 
psychologist comprehends and how capitally expresses this truth, so 
saddening if rightly considered, and last crowning cruelty among 
the hardships attaching to genius’s earthly lot: “He [the Artist] 
abandoned himself to habits from which it might have been supposed 
that the mere delicacy of his organisation would have availed to. 
secure him. But, when the ethereal portion of a man of genius is 
obscured, the earthly part assumes an influence the more uncon- 
trollable, because the character is now thrown off the balance to 
which Providence had so nicely adjusted it ; and which, in coarser 
natures, is adjusted by some other method.” Paul Verlaine, like 
Owen Harland in that story, “abandoned himself to habits from 
which it might have been supposed,” &c. Also like Francois Villon, 
his prototype four hundred years ago. In Verlaine’s life, as in 
Villon’s, the same complication is presented of essential moral love- 
liness with the most lamentable ignominy of circumstance. To say 
“‘ conduct,” in reference to such bruised reeds swirling in the brook or 
dead leaves whirling in the wind as are the Villons and Verlaines, 
one feels would not be just. 

For all the degradation, however, of this Parisian brasserie sphere 
which for years was Paul Verlaine’s, it has within the limits of the 
present generation attracted and detained genius, not his alone. 
Men, with whom in times not so very long past the poet has sat 
imbibing chopes of Munich beer, and hardly money enough among 
the lot to be quite certain of “settling” at the end of the evening, 
have come since to be the rulers of France :— 
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‘¢ Vous voici rois de France! <A votre tour! 
(Rois a plusieurs d’une France postiche) . . . 


” 


is how Verlaine has apostrophised them in his verse. Other men, of 
the erst beerhouse frequenters, are now the editors of great leading 
“organs.” Others, again, authors of books the world has read, 
or painters of pictures the world has rushed to see. Never has 
French society, in these respects, been more Balzacian than during 
the past twenty or thirty years. But what has mainly impressed 
the poet of Sagesse and Amour in connection with these parvenu 
associates of his youth is, the vanity and insincerity of most 
“successful ”’ art, the backstairs and dirty-dish-washing loathsome- 
ness of most ‘“ successful’”’ politics, the vile venality and time-service 
of most journalism of the “influential” type ... The course of 
events, public and private, the development of others’ character and 
his own, and the general spectacle of the “ civilization ” circumam- 
bient—these, the divers factors of a painful and perhaps insoluble 
world-problem, have each and all had their effect of misanthropy on 
Verlaine. Man delights not him, nor woman (the beerhouse variety 
of the species) neither :— 
“Ces femmes! Dis les gaz, et l’horreur identique 
Du mal partout, du laid toujours sur tes chemins ; 
Et dis Amour et dis encor la Politique 
Avec du sang déshonoré d’encre 4 leurs mains!” 

Another instance of the deepness of his “ political ” scorn :—that 
which most interests him in relation with the phenomenon named 
Louise Michel, is the lady’s high Christian ideal of justice, on the 
one hand, as contrasted with, on the other, the peculiar character- 
istics of the persons said and supposed to “ govern.” The “ Ballade 
en Vhonneur de Louise Michel” has a fine stirring ring. It thus 
concludes :— 

‘*Gouvernements de maltalent, 
Mégathérium ou baccile, 
Soldat brut, robin insolent, 
Ou quelque compromis fragile, 
Géant de boue aux pieds d’argile— 
Tout cela son courroux chrétien 
L’écrase d’un mépris agile. 
Louise Michel est trés bien. 

Envoi. 

Citoyenne! Votre évangile 
On meurt pour! C’est ’honneur! Eh bien, 
Loin des Taxil et des Basile 
Louise Michel est trés bien.” 


III. 


If in the art, literature, politics and society of France since 1870 
Verlaine has found but little to appease his nature’s inner cravings 
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for fitness ethic and wsthetic, neither have the exterior aspects of 
Paris itself brought unquestioning delight to his mind or eye :— 
‘* La ‘ grande ville.’ Un tas criard de pierres blanches 
Ou rage le soleil comme en pays conquis. 
Tous les vices ont leur taniére, les exquis 
Et les hideux, dans ce désert de pierres blanches.”’ 


Such are the thoughts, distasteful, with which the “décor’’ of outward 
Paris inspires him. The theme, however, is not always treated by 
Verlaine in this moralising vein. White streets, gay parks, bustling 
suburban fétes, busy faubourgs, banal bandiew, the varied Parisian 
scenery familiar in Coppée’s verse, De Nittis’s and Béraud’s paint- 
ings, Forain’s sketches and aquarelles: there is much of this in Ver- 
laine, done with a smartness, brightness, vividness of touch quite 
delightful. Instantaneous photographs, only artistic ; like this, of 
a corner at a fair :— 





‘* Le tréteau qu’un orchestre emphatique secoue 
Grince sous les grands pieds du maigre baladin, 
Qui harangue, non sans finesse et sans dédain, 
Les badauds piétinant devant lui dans la boue. 


And now this effet de faubourg :— 


‘*Le bruit des cabarets, la fange du trottoir 
Les platanes déchus s’effeuillant dans l’air noir, 
L’omnibus, ouragan de ferrailles et de boues, 
Qui grince, mal assis entre ses quatre roues, 
Et roule ses yeux verts et rouges lentement, 
Les ouvriers allant au club, tout en fumant 
Leur brile-gueule au nez des agents de police, 
Toits qui dégouttent, murs suintants, pavé qui glisse, 
Bitume défoncé, ruisseaux comblant l’égout, 
Voila ma route—avee le paradis au bout.” 


In passing let me note how readily, for all his intense Parisianism, 
modernism, impressionism, Verlaine turns to allegory, that simplest, 
yet profoundest, of poetic moral effects. He is naturally allegorical, 
like Baudelaire, Hawthorne, Poe. 

.. . This flat, sordid paysage de banlieue :— 


‘* Vers Saint-Denis, c'est béte et sale la campagne. 
C’est pourtant 1a qu’un jour j’emmenai ma compagne. 
Nous étions de mauvaise humeur et querellions. 

Un plat soleil d’été tartinait ses rayons 

Sur la plaine séchée ainsi qu’une rotie. 

Cétait pas trop aprés le Siege: une partie 

Des ‘ Maisons de Campagne’ gisait 4 terre encor, 

D’autres se relevaient comme on hisse un décor, 

Et des obus tout neufs encastrés aux pilastres 

Portaient écrit autour: ‘Souvenir des Désastres.’ 


” 
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IV. 


Of Verlaine’s sense for love in the abstract, meaning, in the con- 
crete, woman—and as everyone knows who qud critic knows any- 
thing, ’tis the nature and degree of his sense for love that give the 
truest measure of the poet—I shall only say that it is most delio ate, 
most exquisite at once and most unhappily questioning and revolted. 
The core of animalism in even the feminine nature is apparent 
odiously to Verlaine’s sense. Vigny’s line, so shocking in its ferocious 
physiologism of denunciation :— 


” 


‘* La femme, enfant malade et douze fois impur. . . . 


that line, that hideous line, haunts his imagination and taints, with 
both the fact and the allegory it involves, all the loveliness, all the 
super-delicacy of his passion for— 


‘*Tor des cheyeux, l’azur des yeux, la fleur des chairs.” 


The cruel faculty of the analyst is Verlaine’s: the painfully piercing 
glance, painful alike to him and to his victim, that gazes half- 
involuntarily upon the nudeness of the poor flaw ed stigmatised 
clay :— 

‘Tu m’as, ces pales j jours d’automne blanc, fait mal, 
A cause de tes yeun ou fleurit Conimal, 


Never, to Verlaine, is woman sv divine as when her animal 
nature sinks into latency, quiescence, and may, for one moment, 
be lost to his perception :— 

‘** Beauté des femmes, leur faiblesse et ces mains pales 


Qui font souvent le bien et peuvent tout le mal, 
Kt ces yeux, ow plus rien ne reste animal 


” 


Que juste assez pour dire ‘ assez’ aux fureurs males. .. 
Verlaine could write, and, doubtless, often think :— 


si . +e « « « Reowresante 
Ou non, qu ‘importe a votre extase, Amour et Chair ? ’’— 


but in moments when, true to the essential Platonism of his nature, 
he rises into purer regions than those haunted by a Mendés or 
Baudelaire, what he thinks, and writes, is the following :— 
‘* Va, létreinte jalouse et Je spasme olsesseur 
Ne valent pas un long baiser, méme qui mente. . . 
His disgust at the brutality of material love well expresses itself in 
a line of his sonnet “‘ Dandysme ” :— 
‘* Pauvres gens que les gens! Mourir pour Céliméne, 


Epouser Angélique ou venir de nuit chez 
Agnés et la briser. . . .” 
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Carnality (never, by the way, more ruthless, more sheer, than when 
completely and most ‘“ respectably ” legal: M. Filon, the French 
critic, expressed acutely an undeniable truth when he wrote of “la 
sensualité légale, cette chose essentiellement anglaise ’’), carnality, 
per se, Verlaine abhors. To him it seems a loathsome thing, the 
slimy slug upon the plant :— 
‘‘Tel un pur, un sublime amour, 
Quw eit étreint la luxure infdme. . . 
But if carnality pure and simple repels him, depravity in its more 
refined forms exercises a quite morbid attraction for his spirit. Take 
as proof his F’étes Galantes. Redolent it is, of all possible loveliness of 
sin ; all imaginable grace, charm, force, terror, diabolism, delight, of 
the thoroughly corrupt. <A tiny wreath, woven with delicate, delicious 
art, of the rarest, subtlest, sweetest flowers of passional aberrance and 
unhealth, insinuating—so strongly !—on the sense the languor, torpor, 
from which there may be no awaking. The fullest essence is herein, 
of that dangerous eighteenth-century compound of sensuality the 
most determined, refinement the most delightful, intelligence the 
most vivid, elegance the most extreme. Twenty little pieces, as cun- 
ningly coquettish, suggestive as scientifically, of all by which de- 
pravity may be, has been, rendered stronger than love and than 
death, as one fancies the bewitching patches were that showed 
black upon the pulp-whiteness of the Dubarry’s nude skin. Twenty 
little pieces of verse, steeped to the lips in the French diz- 
huitiéme siécle’s perfumed and gilded putrescence. Yet, by a touch 
here and there, as of an organ note now and again among the “ pleas- 
ing”’ of flutes and lutes, is made to be felt the poet’s own occasional 
interior thrill at the thought of the essential horror underlying 
this “ gallantry ” and these “fétes.” or example, the two typical 
young lovers, in their satins and their ruffles, and their courtly high- 
heeled shoes, escorting through the decorous old park two glittering 
belles, all smiles, all furbelows, all freshness. . . The youths eye the 
daintiness of the ladies’ attire, and note furtively the provoking, dis- 
tracting, half-display, half-concealment of a score of secret charms. 
Each little incident of the scene and hour—the leafy contact of an 
overhanging bough, the hum of some presumptuous insect—pro- 
vides a pretext for rapprochements which the young men seem to 
dread, while the belles more boldly desire :— 
‘* Parfois aussi le dard d’un insecte jaloux 
Inquiétait le col des belles sous les branches, 
Et c’était des éclairs soudains de nuques blanches, 
Et ce régal comblait nos jeunes yeux de fous. 
‘* Le soir tombait, un soir équivoque d’automne : 
Les belles, se pendant réveuses a nos bras, 


Dirent alors des mots si spécieux, tout bas, 
Que notre dme depuis ce temps tremble et s’étonne /” 
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Oh, how admirably is Verlaine’s own attitude of soul there ex- 
pressed, as, whilst succumbing to the “ specious words, low-whis- 
pered”’ of all which is most delicate among the lusts of the flesh, he 
yet feels that wild strange thrill of doubt and terror and amaze,— 
the throbbing of the breast of the bird, when it finds its foot 
glued irrecoverably to the twig! .. . 


‘«. . . Fardée ct peinte comme au temps des bergeries, 

Fréle parmi les noeuds énormes de rubans, 

Elle passe, sous les ramures assombries, 

Dans lallée ot verdit la mousse des vieux bancs 

Avec mille facons et mille afféteries 

Qu’on garde d’ordinaire aux perruches chéries. 

Sa longue robe a queue est bleue, et l’éventail 

(Qu’elle froisse en ses doigts fluets aux larges bagues 

S’égaie en des sujets érotiques, si vagues 

Qwelle sourit, tout en révant d maint détail. 

—Blonde en somme. Le nez mignon avec la bouche 

Incarnadine, grasse, et divine d’orgueil 

Inconscient.—D ailleurs plus fine que la mouche 

Qui ravive l’éclat un peu niais de l’cil.” 

That precious little sonnet, a Watteau retouché a leau-forte, com- 
prises the whole eighteenth-century Frenchwoman, most efficient 
of stalking-horses behind which the Devil has gone hunting for 
souls. Comment upon the art of the thing would be useless. No one 
susceptible of perceiving its dainty pimpant grace has need that 
the same should be expounded, whilst to others, what amount of 
explanation could convey the entire effect ? 

See how, in a further piece, the poet curiously, keenly, but not 
unkindly, stands contemplating Colombine—little head, no heart, 
appetite, perhaps, but no real passion, and in a word, all small, sure, 
shrewd, cold, hard, se/f-/ove—as she leads her pack of danglers a 
merry dance :— 

‘* Léandre le sot, 
Pierrot qui d'un saut 
De puce 
Franchit le buisson, 
Cassandre sous son 
Capuce, 


” 


Arlequin aussi... 


Touched to seriousness for one moment, the moralist inquires of the 
mute fatefulness of the stars :— 


‘*Fatidique cours des astres 
Oh! dis-moi vers quels 
Mornes ou cruels 

Désastres 

‘‘T’implacable enfant 
Preste et relevant 

Ses jupes, 
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La rose au chapeau, 
Conduit son troupeau 
De dupes?” 


Yet even Colombine—even this typical coquette—is not without 
the faintest shadow of a flutter, sometimes, in the place where might 
be situated her heart :— 
‘*Colombine réve, surprise, 
De sentir un coeur dans la brise 
Et d’entendre en son coour des voix.” 


V. 
. . . And so with Paul Verlaine, the fatal process went on... . 
From temptation to excess, excess to satiety, satiety to disgust ; all, 
all in love, all love and every kind of love, is hollow utterly, 
utterly false :— 
‘* Toutes les amours de la terre 
Laissent au coeur du délétére 
Kit de laffreusement amer ; 
Fraterneiles et conjugales, 
Paternelles et filiales, 
Civiques et nationales, 
Les charnelles, les idéales, 
Toutes ont la guépe et le ver. 


From disgust finally to remorse :— 
** J’aurais di passer dans l’odeur et le frais 


De l’arbre et du fruit sans m’arréter jamais ; 
. ’ 


Le ciel m’a puni. . . J’aurais di, j’aurais di!” 


Till at last the poet turns him away from the vanities of earthly 
passion, and seeks a refuge in the pity, and the pardon, and the 
tenderness ineffable, that some declare and perhaps believe and feel 
to be existent within the depths of a heaven, to others a blank 
and void. 
‘. . . Il faut n’étre pas dupe en ce farceur de monde 
Ou le bonheur n’a rien d’exquis et d’alléchant, 
Sil n’y frétille un peu de pervers et d’immonde, 
Et pour n‘¢tre pas dupe il faut étre méchant.” 
Yes, but :— 
‘* Bien de n’étre pas dupe dans ce monde d’une heure. 
Mais pour ne l’étre pas durant l’éternité, 
Ce qwil faut a tout prix qué réegne et qu demeure, 
Ce n'est pas la méchanceteé, cest la bonté.” 
Indeed, throughout the thickest of his impiety Verlaine had 
not been without some latent sense of grace :— 
‘* Mais sans doute, et moi j’inclinerais fort A le croire, 
Dans quelque coin bien discret et stir de ce coour méme 
Il avait gardé comme qui dirait la mémoire 
D’ayoir été ces petits enfants que Jésus aime. . . 


” 
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and the day came, when under circumstances of great disgrace, 
affliction, and despair, he seems actually to have been penetrated with 
the “peace that passeth all understanding”’ (as indeed, anyone not 
personally possessing it must confess that it does). But such is the 
strange complexity of the artist nature, that to it the finest, noblest, 
highest emotions, as well as, perchance, the darkest and worst, 
must be always themes, for emotional and artistic treatment and 
expression, rather than direct, absolute, genuine sentiments in them- 
selves. The artist has but one genuine sentiment, and that is: Art. 
A doubt therefore subsists as to the completeness of this conversion 
of Verlaine’s. And such doubt becomes, to a mind possessed of any 
critical acumen, an almost certainty when one finds Verlaine claim- 
ing the right to produce “ Paradlé/ement,”’ as he calls it, by way of 
title to one of his more recent volumes, verse devoted to emotions of 
religion on the one hand, and emotions of the senses on the other: 
a striking instance of the wish poetically to serve those two irre- 
concilable masters, God and the World. Thus art, plainly, is 
stronger in Verlaine’s breast than faith. 


IIe has lived for his art alone, and by reason of his art he must 
die; because, full of art, he is void of many things else. Void of 
broad general humanity, void of the deeper world-wisdom, void of 
the eloquence most penetrating and profound that coming from the 
heart goes to the heart not of the time merely but of all time, and 
speaks, a lofty Voice, along the ages. 


No great poet, no world-poet, is Paul Verlaine. But the exqui- 
site, delightful, diseased, lacerated poet of a morbid élite. In the 
main, however, a touching figure, with the intensity of his emotion, 
elevation of his impulse, and fatal weakness of his will. Poor 
knight-errant, bruised and broken, with that headpiece of “singing 
gold,” that flaming Nessus’s “tunic” of grief and sin, and the red 
blood from his breast raining down upon the ‘azure ground” of his 
illusions :— 

‘“« J’étais né pour plaire 4 toute ame un peu fiére. 
J’étais, je suis né pour plaire aux nobles ames, 
Pour les consoler un peu d’un monde impur, 


Cimier @or chanteur et tunique de flammes, 
Moi, le Chevalier qui saigne sur azur!” 


Yes, poor wandering, worsted Knight, wandering and worsted and 
woeful and utterly downcast, but not, when all is said and done, not 
ignoble, and so painstricken, and so pitiable ! 


Epwarp DEtiL_e. 

































ROSSETTI AND THE MORALISTS. 


Tere are lines of Rossetti’s which are heavy with an overpowering 
sweetness as of many hyacinths. The atmosphere is like that of a 
hot-house, in which, amid all the odorous deliciousness, we gasp for 
a breath of outer air again. To some of his work, a line in his 
sonnet, “‘ Willow-wood,” 


‘** And pity of self through all made broken moan,”’ 


is peculiarly applicable ; while there are occasional passages in which 
the thought is morbid, if not unhealthy. ‘“ What is it,” we are 
moved to say to ourselves as we read—* what is it, after all, that 
Mr. Rossetti makes such a hullaballoo about ? Is this an expression 
of genuine and unexaggerated feeling, or is it the posing of self- 
consciousness ?’’ nor are we altogether certain, as we lay down 
the book, to which of the questions the answer should be in the 
affirmative. 

The fact is, however, that the intensity of Rossetti’s emotions 
cannot accurately be estimated by the standard of contemporary con- 
ventionality, for his presence among us in these later days was in 
every respect an anachronism. He was the posthumous son of an 
age long since passed away, a literary and artistic Rip Van Winkle, 
who was for ever harking back with the tenderest reminiscences to 
that vanished Mediavalism with which, in taste and sympathy, he 
was so thoroughly at one. 

In these nineteenth-century days we live at so rapid a pace that 
no inconsiderable number of our fellow-countrymen regard their 
occasional peeps into Literature and the Arts as they regard a meal, 
snatched hastily and between whiles at some bustling junction, when 
each traveller looks out, not for the fare which is best worth the 
having, but for that which can be disposed of hastily and without 
trouble. This being so, it is scarcely a matter for wonder that some 
of the more commercially-minded of our literary craftsmen have 
come to consider the market for their work rather than the merit of 
it, aiming, like the tradesmen that they are, at “effect ” instead of at 
thoroughness, at popularity instead of at perfection. Nor do they 
forget, when laying out their goods to advantage, to cast certain 
sidelong glances upon the readers for whom these goods are intended, 
in order that their literary “show counter” may not be wanting in 
articles likely to please that whimsical, novelty-loving, but promptly- 
paying customer, the public. ) 

Not thus did Rossetti accommodate himself to the requirements 
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of the day. He was “in” the nineteenth century, but not “ of” it. 
He had no wish to catch the public vote, and erred, if at all, on the 
side of contemptuous apathy. Popular in the sense of being read 
and appreciated by the multitude, which looks first at the sentiment, 
and secondly, and often indifferently, at the form in which that 
sentiment is expressed, his work neither is nor will be. It is too 
purely artistic to appeal to those who are incapable of appreciating 
a work of art on its artistic merits, and if one were to read a 
score of the House of Life sonnets to a “ popular entertainment ” 
audience, two-thirds of those present would consider the selection 
peculiarly and perplexingly dull, and would probably go away with 
the remark that they “had not been educated up to it,” which 
would be, on the whole, a tolerably correct statement of the case. 
There is no “ playing to the gods,” no attempt ‘to fetch the gallery,” 
in any line of Rossetti’s. All that he does he does thoroughly. 
Some of his poems remind us of Oriental ivory-work, in which every 
available inch and corner has been used for ornamental purposes, and 
in which, too, among the multiplicity of minor decorations we are 
often at a loss to remember what was the design with which we 
started. His sonnets are finished now and then to faultiness, and 
would gain rather than lose, were they a trifle harsher and ruder, 
were they more evidently the outcome of impulse and spontaneity, 
and less suggestive of the dexterity of the craftsman. That he must 
have taken infinite pains with them is certain, for they have been 
tuned and re-tuned to concert pitch. Hvery consonant has been 
considered in connection with the consonant which precedes or 
follows it, and each vowel-sound has been calculated to a nicety. 
As musical compositions they are unique. There is a fascination in 
the very ring of them, independently of their meaning. They touch 
and thrill us like melodies, and melodies, in fact, they are, each 
word being a note, and each line a bar. All Rossetti’s work is 
noticeable for its confluent volume of sound and rhythmie splendour, 
and sonority, but to attain this he is occasionally guilty of making 
sense subservient to sound, as exemplified in the third line of 
the sonnet, ‘‘ Through Death to Love ” :— 


‘* Like labour-laden moonclouds faint to flee 
From winds that sweep the winter-bitten wold, 
Like multiform circumfluence manifold 
Of night’s flood tide,”’ etc., 
in which, “like multiform circumfluence manifold” is apparently 
introduced, less on account of its descriptive or imaginative signifi- 
cance than for the sake of the unusual combination of alliterative 
sounds which it affords. It is very rarely, however, that Rossetti 
allows his rapturous and exultant delight in sweet and sonorous 
measures to interfere with his otherwise analytical attention to per- 
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spicuity and logical relationship, for in his most passionate inspirations 
he was not too absorbed to cast an occasional sidelong glance at that 
standard of “ fundamental brainwork ” which he held to be the very 
first consideration of Art. 

“T grudge Wordsworth every vote he gets,” said Rossetti once to 
a friend, and the remark is a significant one. Wordsworth and 
Rossetti stand at opposite poles of poetic and personal individuality, 
and Wordsworth is as distinctively the poet of the open air and of 
the hillside as Rossetti is of the studio and the study. In the former 
there is seldom wanting a background of sky and mountain, and his 
bracing and breezy verses are blown through as by a wind from lofty 
hill-summits. There are passages in his poems in which Nature her- 
self speaks-to us—passages which are as truly an utterance of the 
Great Mothef as is the rippling, running, bell-like tinkling of the 
brooklet over its pebbly bed. To the artist who is truly in sympathy 
with her, Nature’s voice is audible in the study or studio, as well as 
on the mountain or in the field; and when he returns to the moun- 
tains and fields he does not leave his Art behind him as an unreal 
representation of nature, which would there be out of place. On the 
contrary, the hymn or sonnet which then (supposing him to be a 
poet) rises involuntarily to his lips, isas much a part of the landscape 
at which he gazes as is the lustre of red sorrel which darkens the 
hillside as if it had been shot with burnished copper, or as the tawny 
gold of withered leaves on a clump of autumnal beeches. The melody 
which echoes in his heart in his secluded moments is but a continua- 
tion of the song which the wind sang to him when it rustled among 
the dry reeds on the river’s marge; and the poem which gleams out 
rainbow-like from the dark cloud-screen of his soul, is born of that 
gleam of blue sky framed in among rain-beaten and glistening tree- 
tops which caught his eye in his morning’s walk. Hence it is that 
there are poems by Wordsworth in which, to a sympathetic reader, 
suns seem to rise and set in the verses, stars to sparkle between the 
lines, or the scent of blossoming clover-fields to exhale from the 
pages. It is less Art than Nature which lends such charm to his 
lines, for viewed apart from their matchless interpretations of the 
Great Mother, many of them are cold and colourless, and all are 
lacking in that life-giving element of passion which is so charac- 
teristic of Rossetti’s creations, Moreover, not a little of the work- 
manship of the elder poet is deficient in sensuous beauty, while in 
that of the younger this element is never wanting. To pass from 
The Excursion to The House of Life is, to use a far-fetched com- 
parison, like turning aside from the white sunlight and crystal- 
line freshness of a spring morning into the seclusion of some temple 
of a bygone age. Outside the heart beat high and the blood ran 
swiftly, under the exultant exhilaration born of broad sky-spaces and 
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windy meadows, but here there is no glad rush of morning sunlight 

to greet us, and the perfumed air, sweet almost to oppressiveness, 
hangs hot and heavy asacurtain. Is it within the precincts of a 
Catholic sanctuary that we are standing? Shadow-shrouded aisles, 
solemnly-sensuous music, and the serene splendour of jewel-tinted 
panes !—surely these are the surroundings which we associate with 
the emotional religion of the Sunny South! Yet there is something 
in the scene that savours less of the Christian cloister than of the 
Pagan temple, more of the worship of Venus than of the Virgin, 
for amid the clouds of wreathing incense we see white arms 
wander wooingly towards us above the billowy ebb and flow, the 
stormy rising and falling of whiter and warmer bosoms. And then 
the melody dies away, the poem is ended, and, all drowsy-eyed and 
slumber-steeped, we waken to real life again, like men who have 
been rudely roused from some drug-born but delicious dream of an 
Oriental paradise. 

That the supersensuousness and Southern warmth of colouring 
which are so characteristic of Rossetti should have caused readers, 
who imperfectly apprehend the passionate nature of the man and the 
symbolical character of his poetry, to take exception to the voluptu- 
ousness of his language, is not surprising. The fact is, however, 
that to Rossetti, whose whole nature was dominated by his artistic 
instincts, Art was in and of herself pure, sacred, and inviolate, and 
he was shocked (the word is not too strong) to find that what 
in his eyes was but a faithfully-finished and harmonious work of art 
was regarded by others as wanting in delicacy and in discretion. 
Moreover, he held, and held strongly, that the Non-Sensuous can 
best be apprehended by means of an image dealing with the 
Sensuous; and hence the things of the senses became to him subli- 
mated to the nature of sacraments. It is herein that he has been 
most misinterpreted, for some of his censors have failed to appreciate 
to the full the symbolism which appealed so powerfully to his nature, 
and while they: —sticking fast at the sensuous image—see only “ flesh- 
liness”” and « materiality,” he saw through and beyond it to the 
Non-Sensuous which it typified. All this, however, has been exhaus- 
tively discussed in the famous Rossetti-Buchanan dispute, and we 
have neither the intention nor the desire to take up the cudgels 
afresh against those who proclaim Rossetti’s poetry to be “ fleshly.” 

There is a class of writers, however, well-meaning enough as indi- 
viduals, but undeniably incompetent as critics, upon whose recent 
remarks in regard to Rossetti we have a word to say. We mean, of 
course, the folk who complain querulously that he has nothing to 
teach or to tell them, that they search in vain for moral or religious 
instruction in his work, the sole aim of which is, they assert, to 
gratify the artistic perceptions and to charm the senses. “Is this 
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all ?” they say with outstretched palms of protest, lugubrious counte- 
nances, and a general air of injured probity, not altogether unlike 
that of a cabman who has received sixpence over and above his 
legitimate fare—“ is this all, then, that Mr. Rossetti has to tell us ?”’ 
Now we do not admit the justice of the criticism which fails to 
find in Rossetti’s poems any sign of an attempt at teaching. That 
he was neither the discoverer of a new star in our philosophical 
heavens, nor the propounder of a theory for the social and personal 
amelioration of the race, we are well aware, for to be either the one 
or the other was never at any time his aim. He was a man of medi- 
tative, rather than of speculative order of mind, somewhat narrow in 
tastes and sympathies, and far too absorbed in the contemplation of 
his own many-hued moods and emotions to trouble himself much 
about those of his fellow-creatures who had no part to play in the 
all-important '6/e of ministering to his overmastering and exquisitely- 
developed sense of beauty. Nevertheless there are passages and 
poems of depth and dignity in his volume—passages in which 
teaching of high ethical order is delicately, if not dogmatically, inter- 
woven with the text; while exceptional power of observation and 
profound insight into the subtle workings of the human mind are 
characteristic of all his work. 

But we do not want Rossetti to be a moralist. We are content to 
have him just what he is—one of the most unique interpreters and 
creators of the beautiful in two separate but kindred realms of art, 
that can be instanced since the days of Michelangelo. Of moralists 
there is no scarcity ; but such artists as Rossetti are, alas! too rare. 
That the influence of the highest art must be, directly or indirectly, 
ethical is undeniable, but it is not for that reason the bounden duty 
of every artist to pose as a moralist; and the folk who can call 
no thing good, unless it carry, dog-like, at its tail a tin-can of noisy 
and rattling morality, and the critics who cannot award their 
grudging meed of praise for honest work done, without complaining 
that something else has been left undone, are, to our thinking, a 
thankless and ungracious set. Instead of accepting gratefully what 
each writer is and can be to his readers, and seeking elsewhere for 
the spiritual and intellectual gifts which he does not pretend to 
bestow, they demand that he shall be all things to all men, forgetting 
that the very overweighting of individuality—genius, as we call it 
—which gives a man such power on one side and in one direction, 
necessitates, by natural and inevitable law, a corresponding under- 
balance on the other. After Carlyle had devoted his life to labour 
little better than slavery, in order that he might leave behind him 
a Frederick or a French Revolution and in so dping had injured 
his general health and digestion (and, consequently, his temper), 
they turned round and blamed him for his irritability in that which 
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is, after all, no affair of theirs in any way—his private and domestic 
life. And after Rossetti had with infinite pain and spirit-travail 
—pain and travail with which, as he himself said, his “very life 
ebbed out ”’—succeeded in producing some of the most exquisite 
poems in the language, as well as many unique and remark- 
able pictures, they reproach and upbraid him because, forsooth, 
they fail to find in his work the sign of a purpose for which he 
never at any time intended it, namely, the propagation of moral 
and religious truth. 

Moreover, and notwithstanding what has been said about it theo- 
retically, experience has long since demonstrated that love of the 
outward forms and phases of beauty cannot be taken as necessitating 
a corresponding love of moral and spiritual beauty, any more than 
the love of moral comeliness can be considered as necessarily imply- 
ing a corresponding artistic development. On the contrary, the 
rapturous love of outward beauty, which is so strongly-marked a 
feature in the artistic temperament, is, unless restrained by a prac- 
tised will and high ideals, an element of undoubted danger. It is 
at all times perilously akin to animal love of pleasure, and has, in 
only too many instances, degenerated into voluptuousness, and even 
sensuality. Every high gift with which a man is endowed carries 
with it the possibility of a degradation correspondingly dark and 
deep; and it is amid the ruins of the purest part of our nature that 
the poison plants of low desires and evil passions find the most 
favourable soil in which to flower. 

‘‘ To be a poet,” sighs some reader of susceptible age and emotional 
temperament, as he or she closes a volume which has been the means 
of exciting a not unpleasurable feeling of melancholy, “ must be 
indeed delightful! It is to have the divine gift of seeing a hidden 
beauty and grace in objects which to less favoured beings speak only 
of the commonplace ; it is to have a nature so exquisitely attuned to 
enjoy that a sunrise, a sunset, or a wildflower can awaken an ecstasy 
beyond expression, and it is to live a life spent everin the search for 
the beautiful, and full of summer sunshine, blue sky, and the song 
of birds.” 

Is it? Well, perhaps it is in some rare instances ; but not seldom it 
is, too, to have a nature which, just in proportion as it is fitted to keenly 
enjoy, is fitted also to suffer intensely ; it is to have nerves strung to 
such a pitch of susceptibility that every little discord in life’s music 
causes an agony beyond endurance ; it is to have a spirit more sensi- 
tive than is the mercury in the thermometer, and it is, in some 
cases, and as far as personal comfort is concerned, one of the greatest 
calamities which can befall one. A calamity, or little less, it 
appears to have been sometimes to Rossetti, for he was emotional even 
to morbidness, and never was there a nature more keenly attuned to 
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suffer than his. It is only by a poet, however, that a poet can 
be interpreted rightly, and one there is—Rossetti’s dearest brother- 
singer and friend, Mr. Theodore Watts, who has told us in singu- 
larly beautiful language, how exquisite was the pang which the 
painter-poet’s poetry too often cost him. With that tribute let us 
close our paper. The sonnet, be it observed, was addressed nomin- 
ally to Heine, to whom it was not altogether appropriate. It was 
intended in reality for Rossetti :— 


*« Thou knew’st that island, far away and lone, 

Whose shores are as a harp where billows break 
In spray of music, and the breezes shake 

O’er spicy seas a woof of colour and tone, 

While that sweet music echoes like a moan 
In the island’s heart, and sighs around the lake, 
Where, watching fearfully a watchful snake, 

A damsel weeps upon her emerald throne. 


‘* Life’s ocean, breaking round thy senses’ shore, 
Struck golden song, as from the strand of day: 
For us the joy, for thee the fell foe lay— 
Pain’s blinking snake around the fair isle’s core, 
Turning to sighs the enchanted sounds that play 
Around thy lovely island evermore.” 


Tue Avutuor or “A DEap Man’s Diary.” 
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NorwitnstanpinG the graphic descriptions which Mr. Chalmers and 
others give of the discomforts, anxieties, and dangers which go to 
make the lives of the primitive savages a burden and a misery to 
them before the benign influences of religion and civilization reach 
them, we are inclined to doubt very much whether these are to be 
compared to the anxieties and dangers which daily encompass the 
lives of our own home-bred savages, the ‘“‘ Submerged Tenth.” 

About one point, however, experience has taught us very definitely, 
and that is, whereas these distant lands have been found thickly 
populated at the time of their discovery by the pioneers of civiliza- 
tion, not many years are allowed to pass under this vaunted “ pro- 
tection ” before the nations have become nearly, if not altogether, 
extinct, and left their heritage to their “ protectors.” 

Do I blame the missionaries for this? Certainly not, for the land 
is generally, if not always, discovered and so far contaminated 
before they put their feet upon it. The “ beachcombers,” pearl 
fishers, scientific enthusiasts, and other adventurers precede the mis- 
sionary, and help to make his work harder ; for in reality it is the 
missionary who attempts the vain task of keeping the native in the 
simplicity in which he was first discovered, while trying to root out 
his vices and terrors. It is the discoverer who has doomed the land, 
as far as its original natives are concerned. 

If I was asked which class the natives have the greatest cause 
to dread as a guest, I should say the scientific enthusiast; the 
naturalist, who comes to spy the ground, and bag his specimens, 
whose watchword is “ Forward” through forests and swamps, re- 
gardless of fevers and dangers, dreading only delay, over mountains 
in spite of fatigue, and amongst tribes whom he only regards as 
specimens, the enthusiast, who is equally lavish with his gifts and 
his dynamite; these are the men whom savages respect and fear the 
most—and not without good reason. 

The legitimate trader is not in such a deadly hurry to get over 
the land, and he knows that he has a better chance of doing well if 
he can persuade the natives to labour willingly for him ; therefore he 
sets to work to win his place amongst them by kindness, or at least 
by fair barter. He will most likely marry a native woman, and so 
chain the tribe to his interests in that way, leaving them alone in 
the practice of their native rites and customs, and demanding only 
their services for a consideration, which as a rule they freely give. 

It is one of the inscrutable laws of nature, 1 suppose, that 
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wherever the pale faces intrude the dark skins disappear; the 
white man is the strongest, and he invariably uses his strength 
without scruple or mercy and so clears the land for his own 
occupation. 

The explorer discovers fresh ground, and imparts his information to 
the Geographical Society of his country, the map makers bring out 
their charts, and then the speculators, great and little, push on and 
take full advantage of what the discoverer has done for glory. 
Then the missionary comes along and represents a very slender dam 
between this advancing torrent of civilization and the hereditary 
rights of the original owners. The missionaries retard “progress,” 
ic. extermination; they retard this progress for a year or so, and 
make converts of the broken savages while they can, until their 
crop fails and they also are swept away, while the land becomes the 
property of the white man, and the natives who occupied and 
flourished upon it for ages become extinct, as are the native tribes 
of Tasmania to-day, as will be the Maories of New Zealand, the 
natives of the South Sea Islands, and these noble specimens of 
savagedom, the Papuans of New Guinea to-morrow. 

When a nation is doomed to perish it becomes an open question 
which is the most merciful—the invader who strides on quickly, 
shooting them down wholesale, or the invader who spreads over 
them the ghostly mirage of his protection and permits them to be 
gradually demoralised and filtered from the face of the earth; for 
that is the position of the country which I write about at the present 
time, and what we, as the representatives of civilization have done 
and are doing to-day with this island to the north of Australia, 
which ought either to belong to us as Australia now belongs, alto- 
gether, or else be definitely protected from the rest of the world, and 
particularly from the masters to whom we have yielded the upper 
and best portion. 

During the short period that I spent in New Guinea there were 
over half-a-dozen German emigrant vessels landed on the north side, 
filled with German adventurers, and more were coming as quickly 
as they could be sent from their Fatherland. These emigrants were 
not landed as we land our emigrants on a new country, without 
provision or prospects, but each settler was hired by his Government 
for a certain number of years, and compelled to stay in the country, 
and given a salary for the period of his exile, which he had to work 
for by “clearing the land” ; depdts were formed where they could 
purchase provisions, arms, &c., as they advanced. No missionaries 
were permitted to interfere with them, their work was plainly 
marked out for them, to clear the land from all impediments; these 
shiploads had been all ready and had started from Germany the 
moment that the treaty was signed which gave them full rights to 
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the northern portion of New Guinea. On our side nothing of the 
sort has yet been done ; our flag of protection floats over the land from 
the Government bungalow at Port Moresby; half-a-dozen white 
representatives of Government exist in Port Moresby ; two white 
missionaries, Messrs. Lawes and Chalmers, reside in the mission 
house above the fishing village of Elavira, and take occasional trips 
round the coast stations where their Kanaka coloured teachers work, 
to look after them, and where also a few traders camp, with the 
addition of those adventurers who are allowed to land by permission 
of the missionaries and the Government officials ; and the few more 
lawless beachcombers who steal into the land without permission, 
take what they can while there by force of arms, and, sailing away 
again with their booty, leave behind them the seeds of future mas- 
sacres to ripen and bear fruit in due season. 

So our portion of New Guinea lies at the present time like a piece 
of mortgaged land without an owner, while the natives are being 
preyed upon and wronged individually without adequate redress or 
compensation, while on the German side their rights as owners are 
not recognised at all, for there they are regarded as a conquered 
country, or rather as a land with all its stock upon it, live and other- 
wise, bought from or given up by England, to do with as they like, 
without conditions. Their policy, therefore, is to make as short work as 
possible over the clearing away of all encumbrances, dense forests, 
and dead wood, obnoxious natives, and whatever else may hinder the 
progress of their cultivation of the country. 

I have been asked, did I believe in the rumours of German cruelty 
to natives lately? Knowing the conservative ideas of the Papuan 
as regards property, as I do, with their code of morality and justice, 
also what the German emigrants are sent out to accomplish, with 
their innate contempt for all outsiders, and their grasping qualities, 
particularly for land, and taking into consideration the obligations 
they are under to the Home Government, the carte blanche licence 
which they carry with them to use upon landing in this tropical 
German outpost, and the lack of all other authority or restraint, 
excepting military control, it is impossible to give them credit for 
any higher desire than to “clear the land” and make themselves 
comfortable and safe as quickly as possible in their new quarters ; 
and there is only one way for a thief to live safely in New Guinea, 
and that is to exterminate the whole tribe of the man he has stolen from. 

They may try to make examples of the discontented in some 
civilized fashion, in order to terrify the rest of the natives into 
obedience and respect, such as flogging the ‘“‘ offender” severely, 
shooting him, or hanging him outside the township, or torturing 
him in some other way which might succeed as a warning amongst 
civilized nations; but any of these systems will fail utterly in New 
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Guinea, where revenge is the most sacred of their moral obligations, 
and the most enduring. 

They cannot possibly make friends with the natives, as I shall 
presently show, seeing that they have purchased their land from 
their own Government, who has had it as a gift from England. 
Therefore, as individual settlers, the Germans are under no greater 
obligation to consult the rights or comforts of the native owners 
than an English tenant might have if sent by his landlord to occupy 
the farm of an evicted Irishman. That is an affair which has 
been already settled between their Government and England. Their 
duty to themselves and to their own country is to occupy the land 
and drive out the dispossessed owners as quickly and as completely 
as they possibly can. 

Of late years we have had vivid pictures drawn of the sufferings 
and wrongs of the Irish tenants who have been evicted from the 
farms which they and their forefathers have held for generations. 
Their attachment to their native soil has been described tenderly 
and with much effect, and these harrowing pictures have roused 
much sympathy in all classes. But what would our feelings have 
been if, instead of hearing that these evictions had taken place 
because the hereditary tenant could not pay his rent to the hereditary 
landlord, we had heard that England had bestowed Ireland as a gift 
on the Germans to occupy as suited them best; and when, instead 
of defaulting tenants being evicted, both landlords and tenants were 
driven from the land, or, if they resisted, killed off indiscriminately 
by the new owners, who had come to occupy and cultivate the land 
for themselves? And yet this is exactly what England has done 
to New Guinea. 

In New Zealand, and formerly in Tasmania, as well as through- 
out some portions of Australia, our Government did drive some kind 
of bargain with the original owners of the country. We gave them 
the choice of an equivalent for their property, and I daresay that if 
our share of New Guinea is put up into allotments for sale, some 
kind of arrangement and compensation will be given to the tribes 
for the land which we shall take from them. But in this gift which 
we handed over to Germany it was not in our power to make any 
provision of this kind; and as for them, they take the gift and leave 
to us all the moral responsibility of the transaction. They wanted, 
and got the land, while the native rights are left to us or any others 
who care to take the philanthropic burden upon their shoulders. 
The land has become the German’s by right of gift, and they are 
packing out sufficient numbers of their children to grip and hold it, 
as they do with all their good bargains. 

Now for the native side of the question, and to show you why it is 
impossible for the German emigrant, who does not recognise the 
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right of the Papuan as landowner, to be able to live upon the land 
while a native remains alive upon it. 

The Papuan of New Guinea, in his domestic and tribal govern- 
ment, offers a decided contrast to all the other tribes which occupy 
or have occupied the islands and lands of the southern ocean, The 
Maori, who most nearly approaches him in independence, is bound 
to his feudal chieftains as were the ancient Scottish clans, i.¢., the 
tribes are entirely dependent upon their chiefs, who make laws 
and hold lands. This also is the case with all the different races of 
the Polynesians ; each chief has complete control over the lives and 
property of his subjects; he can kill them or dispose of their bodies 
as he likes, and none of his subjects dare to dispute his unlimited 
authority ; therefore when a trader comes to the islands to treat for 
a cargo of “hands” to supply the “black labour market”’ of Queens- 
land or elsewhere, it is the chieftain to whom he applies and offers 
his terms, and who lends or sells to him his subjects or his captives 
of war; true, the subjects themselves are asked by the Government 
official, who is on board the trader as supercargo, or something of 
that sort, if they are willing to engage themselves as servants; but 
before this can be done, they are already paid for to the chief and set 
apart,and they never refuse him, because the penalty of their refusing 
to obey his orders would be death, after the trader had left the island. 

In New Guinea the case is different altogether: they are divided 
into tribes or families, and each tribe has a directing head over it; 
but every male and female of the tribe possesses separate property, 
and each is as distinctly a landowner, in a greater or lesser degree, as 
their chief is, in the same sense that our large or small landlords are in 
England. The influence of the chief is not gained through considera- 
tion of his superior property, but is either a birthright, or else he has 
been chosen by his peopie to represent them in war or other matters 
of business; often the chief is by no means the richest man in his 
tribe, although in times of emergency he is obeyed willingly enough, 
after he has laid the matter before the common council and they 
have unanimously agreed that it should be carried out, and at this 
council women have their votes as well as men. 

Every foot of land, with the cocoa-nut, or mammy-apple, or 
banana tree upon it, belongs exclusively to some individual of the 
tribe, either male or female; is jealously guarded, and poaching is 
promptly punished, women’s rights being recognised and protected 
strictly. 

In fact, in many ways, the woman is a more fortunate and valued 
personage than the man ; for instance, a young man courts his sweet- 
heart and must be approved by her before he attempt matrimonial 
negotiations. After this is settled he has to offer her parents 
compensation for her loss as a member of the household, which is 
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generally a little over the equivalent of what she takes away with 
her. Husband and wife thus join a kind of life partnership, in 
which it is strictly understood that what property she has brought 
with her remains hers, as his own property remains his during their 
lifetime, or while they agree to live together, for they have separa- 
tions and divorces also, at times, in New Guinea, in which case if the 
woman goes back to her parents, they have to refund her compensa- 
tion to the disappointed husband, unless she can prove ill-usage, in 
which case it is confiscated and the man has no redress. 

If the couple live and die together, and have children, their joint 
property is equally divided amongst the survivors. There is no 
eldest son system amongst the Papuans as far as property is con- 
cerned. 

They are an industrious race, and male and female have each their 
own allotted portions of work, und do not vary it in any way. For 
instance, perhaps half-a-dozen tribes are allies, one tribe devoting all 
its energies to market-gardening; that is, the inland tribes are 
mostly gardeners, while the sea-coast tribes may be pot-makers, 
boat-builders, net and mat makers, or fishers; so they hold markets 
and barter their different wares amongst each other. 

Each tribe owns its own war-canoe, which has been purchased 
equally by every property holder in the tribe, so that, although the 
chief may be captain while on the waters, he has no greater right to 
the Lakatoi than anyone else, and if it is lost all the partners suffer 
in the same proportion. 

When a trading ship drops anchor at one of the coasting villages, 
they all come off individually in their canoes with what they may 
have of their own property, which they trade for tobacco, beads, 
cloth, or weapons; the husband does not interfere with his wife’s 
bargain, nor does he attempt to take possession of what she gets in 
return ; while the chief only trades for his own hand, without mono- 
polising any of the other profits. Indeed, in piping times of peace, 
it is sometimes a difficult matter to distinguish the head man, for, 
unlike the Polynesian of the Pacific, they have not two languages 
in each tribe ; therefore they are much easier to get on with, for, 
throughout the islands of the South Seas, it is exceedingly danger- 
ous for a stranger to go about unless he is thoroughly up to the 
different idioms of the chief language and the serf language; for, if 
he addresses a chief as he would an ordinary member of the tribe, 
it is regarded as an insult not to be pardoned. Also, if he ad- 
dress an ordinary member as he ought to address the chief only, 
again he insults the touchy chicf. 

In New Guinea, however, as they all have their equal rights 
of property, so each tribe has its own single language. Of course 
this particular dialect may only serve for that one tribe with their 
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allies, for I have found an article called totally different names at 
every few miles’ distance, but that is not to the present purpose. 
When you have made yourself understood in the tribe you are 
amongst, you need be under no apprehension of risking your life 
by addressing the chief as you would do any other, for they 
stand upon no social dignity at all. If the trader lands amongst 
them, he will know which is the head man by his taking him in 
hand and acting as his guide and host, so that to be a chieftain 
in New Guinea means extra duty rather than aristocratic dignity. 

As they arein their ideas of right of property, so they are in their 
marital relation. They are exceedingly jealous and constant; they 
do not hide their wives, but they watch over them very closely, and 
an adulteress would be promptly killed by general consent, and 
her death avenged upon her partner in guilt if discovered. Yet 
they are not limited in their number of wives. If the man can 
afford to purchase more than one, and the wife he has already 
does not object, he may do so; but as wives are rather expensive 
luxuries, considering that their work afterwards is so far inde- 
pendent, the men are generally content with one experiment in this 
direction. Still I have seen at one village a man who owned four 
ata time, but I don’t think that he looked any the happier with 
these extra advantages ; they went to prove, however, that he was a 
wealthy as well as a reckless member of the tribe. At another 
place I passed the grave of a man who had three widows mourn- 
ing over him, and waiting patiently to divide his bones amongst 
them: for even in this they are rigid about their rights of property. 

They do not have large families; two is usually the limit for one 
wife to offer her husband; indeed, a man is hooted by his com- 
panions as an object of contempt and shame if his wife has another 
baby before the first is able to run about and join the general bar- 
racks of children able to take care of themselves. 

In this barrack system they are not unlike what the Spartans 
were; the boys and girls do not sleep together in the houses of their 
parents, but as soon as they are old enough to walk the boys go to 
the sleeping quarters of the young men, and the girls to where the 
single women sleep, working and eating, however, during the day- 
time with their parents. 

It seems an invidious task to an Englishman who has been through 
the wretched and infamous slums of his own country, as I have, to 
describe in detail the many charming points in the domestic life of 
the Papuan savage, their courtesy and affability towards strangers 
in times of peace, when all is going right, and they have no wrongs 
to redress, the purity of their lives, the perfect concord which reigns 
in a native village, their industry during working days, the wise 
arrangement of their holidays, their athletic exercises— racing, 
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wrestling, swimming, throwing the spear, their sham fights on land 
and sea, their fishing and trading expeditions, and their general 
sobriety and Spartan-like simplicity of eating (the Maori gorges 
when he feasts, the Papuan eats only to satisfy his hunger, and at 
regular intervals) ; and over all this that glowing tropic sun light- 
ing up the bronzy, naked, and perfect limbs upon the golden sands, 
with the sapphire waves dancing within the white-fringed coral reefs 
on the ocean side, and the bone-like trunks of the feathery palms 
shining out from the dark and intricate foliage of the gardens behind 
on land; it makes one bitter to contrast all this ease and comfort, 
glory and beauty, with the pestilential dens of our wretched rag- 
covered savages in England, and to think that we have carelessly 
given up this full life to the spoilers to be wiped out, and yet 
we can spare so much sympathy and indignation over those who 
have been evicted from such hovels, or even deprived of such 
miserable lives. 

The contrast is too great to be regarded calmly, for what is an 
extra calamity added, or even the release of death from such con- 
stant miseries, compared to the taking from such a people their 
dearly cherished rights and privileges, and the giving over of lives 
so complete as theirs are to the butchers and ravishers ? 

Have the Germans slaughtered these natives wholesale in New 
Guinea? What else can they do with a nation that will stand up to 
the last man, woman, and child for their own property—for their 
own cocoa-nut when ripe, far more for the tree on which it hangs ? 
Did they spare the men, women, or children who resisted them when 
they invaded France ? 

This is one of the crimes that England committed when she gave 
up her self-elected right to protect New Guinea. Now let us con- 
sider for a moment how these savages receive strangers who have 
wronged them, that is to say, the sterner and darker side of their 
characters, both towards strangers and their own tribal enemies, so 
that we may understand how they are likely to treat the invader 
who ignores their claims. 

It is said that their slumbers are light and uneasy, and so in a 
sense they are, for night is the time when war-raids take place 
amongst all savage races, as their battles mostly consist of treacherous 
surprises, yet it is marvellous what a complete system of signal tele- 
graphy there exists throughout this land, and how seldom surprises 
really take place ; the blowing of the conch shells in a rival tribe, 
which is the first proclamation or intimation of war, will be passed 
on through the midst of the neutral tribes in an incredibly short 
space of time, and the warning to prepare reach the threatened 
village, hours, sometimes days, before the surprise party can put in 
an appearance, and once more back again the news will fly, that they 
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are prepared, when ten chances to one, the raid has to be postponed. 
That they are found by the white man living peacefully and in num- 
bers over the country when he first comes on the scene, is a clear 
proof, I think, that although often threatened and alarmed with 
rumours of war there is not so much bloodshed amongst themselves 
as we are sometimes given to understand, and that they decline 
visibly under the influence of the white man is another convincing 
proof that the native wars do much less damage than does our benign 
and boasted civilization. 

In New Guinea the natives do not go to war, as we do, to acquire 
territory, but to avenge some private or tribal feud ; therefore they 
are much more easily satisfied with their revenge. 

A man or woman has been murdered, or more often is missed from 
a tribe, and straightway the friends put their heads together and hold 
council ; then they remember that a cousin or some relation of the 
murdered or missing man or woman once upon a time killed and 
devoured some one from the rival distant tribe, out of revenge for 
another murder which occurred in the dim past. While they are 
consulting, one of the scouts comes in and informs the council that 
a great cooking fire has been seen in the far-away village, and then 
they all know without further surmise what has become of the 
missing member, and wait their chance to retaliate. 

So the vendetta goes on indefinitely; sometimes it may happen 
that two rival hunting parties will fall foul of each other on common 
ground, and then there is a general battle with some slain and cap- 
tured ; the vanquished retreat to their own ground, while the victors 
leaving them there, return home with their captives and their dead. 
Their own dead they count and bury when they get home, counting 
likewise the missing ; the dead enemies and captives they also num- 
ber and set against their losses, life for life ; if they are equal numbers 
they rest satisfied, for justice has been done ; if they have gained some 
figures over the number, they look forward toa return raid of revenge 
at some future time; therefore they prepare to sleep lightly and 
warily. 

Meantime they settle down to solid enjoyment and the feast of 
human flesh, for be it remarked that these are nearly the only 
occasions when they have butcher meat to eat, as with the exceptions 
of a few wallabies and bush-turkeys, or fish if near the shore, the 
land is not over plentifully supplied, except with vegetable food, 
and therefore their general diet throughout the year is garden 
produce, so that although they are cannibals pure and simple when 
they can get such meat without paying too high a price for it, they 
are not too eager for it, but can exist very comfortably for months 
and even years on vegetarian diet; i.e., they really enjoy human 
flesh when they are forced to have it, but unless for the sacred duty 
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of revenge they will not go out of their way to procure it, the 
price for such a delicacy being too high—namely, inevitable reta- 
liation. It may be very nice for a party to sit down and enjoy 
roast sucking pig, but if the party had to bear in mind that at some 
future date some of them would in consequence have to become food 
for the friends of the porker, it might make them pause before they 
rushed wantonly to the feast. 

They are savages, and therefore they never willingly allow a 
captive to escape once they have him in their power; they are very 
just in their dealings when treated fairly, and demand their pound 
of flesh to the last half-ounce; but they are not magnanimous in the 
smallest degree towards an enemy ; the slain they cook and eat first, 
dividing the portions equally, and, in this division, the chief gets his 
choice, which is the breast piece; the other portions are divided 
according to laws of tradition. The living captives they keep and 
feed up until they are required, when they bring them out and 
torture them first in various ways, according to the habits of the 
particular tribe ; there is no mercy expected and none asked, and 
when their turn comes they will not ask or expect any ; no exchange 
of prisoners ever takes place; and never a thought of patching up a 
peace with their hereditary enemies enters their minds. 

But they aie scrupylouslv honest with each other as regards 
belongings, and even an enemy would not wantonly destroy property 
or devastate gardens, for this would entail too horrible a calamity, 
or perhaps they are satisfied with the eye for the eye system of re- 
venge. It isonly on the sea, that some stranger tribe, which has hada 
bad season, may board and seize an unknown trading-vessel, and this 
is, I believe, the only plunder which it is considered lawful to take and 
to hold, and even this seldom happens except in times of famine, as 
they will rather barter with their own allies than seize upon an 
enemy's property. 

That some of the coast tribes have become thieves since their inter- 
course with the white traders during the last few years I will allow, 
for evil communication is apt to corrupt the most mannerly, but in- 
land it is still the same; a stranger may leave his baggage and goods 
behind him for months with any of the mountain tribes, and find 
them not only untouched upon his return, but most carefully guarded. 

At Kerepunu, on the coast, I dropped amongst the grass a pocket- 
knife, which is one of their most coveted treasures, and got it back 
again from a native who had hunted after me for six hours to return 
it, knowing it to be mine because he saw me sharpen my pencil 
with it. At Milne Gulf or Bay we spent a day trying to propitiate 
the tribe of that region, and purchase the forfeited life of a trader who 
had stolen a hen from a brood which the coloured teacher had left 
behind him, when he was forced to abandon the station there; they 
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considered that the hen had been under their protection, and that 
their honour had been taken away with that hen, also that no 
payment could wipe out this disgrace, except the life of the robber 
or that of a substitute. I have related this incident at length in 
A Colonial Tramp, so that I only mention it here. The robber had 
made his escape and we got safely away ourselves, but we did not 
leave them completely satisfied, so that probably, although we did 
our best, some future adventurer will have to pay up for that 
stolen hen with his life, for they are implacable, and have everlast- 
ing memories. 

Many innocent men are massacred by the natives of New Guinea ; 
indeed, I believe the majority of the parties who have been treach- 
erously cut off have been innocent, paying the penalty for some evil- 
doer who has gone before them, for to the natives all white men are 
relations, and so as the men who have wronged them have managed 
to escape their vengeance they store it up and pay it off upon the first 
comers who happen to trust themselves in their power, and who 
may be over-confident in the consciousness of their own rectitude. 
A savage never complains of the injustice done to him by strangers 
or outsiders ; if he did he might be appeased and the innocent escape, 
or be warned; he waits his time, speaks fair to his intended victim, 
luring him into some forest shade whex~-he-'ispatches him quietly. 
Therefore, notwithstanding the many massacres which happen, I do 
not believe a single outrage has ever taken place in which the original 
cause could not be laid directly upon some white man, if the case 
was only thoroughly investigated. 

Owing to this reticence on the part of the natives themselves, it is 
difficult to get them to give the whole history of their wrongs and 
grievances; and the white men who have committed the outrages 
are not likely to open their mouths too widely. Sometimes you may 
drop upon an adventurer who has had his head nearly cut off, or 
another who shows you the spear wounds on his body, and when you 
ask them how they came by these marks, they will tell you that 
they had a bit of a shindy at so and so, and change the conversation. 
If you ask them if they killed any natives in return, they will look 
at you in an amazed fashion, and inquire if they look like fools who 
would carry marks like that about them without paying off the 
score ; or if you thought that they would carry revolvers and Win- 
chesters with ammunition about New Guinea to pop at birds of 
paradise ? 

These free-traders, like the natives, will not go into particulars 
about themselves, but they are always ready to enliven a passing 
hour by telling you about the atrocities of some friend of theirs ; 
how so and so ran amuck through a village before he sailed away, 
shooting down the natives as long as he had a shot left in his pouch 
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to cram into his Winchester, because one of the men refused him 
his wife. And the bulk of them will inform you that the only safe 
way to settle a dispute or shindy is to kill every man, woman, and 
child of the tribe, if you want to go back again. Sometimes they 
will tell you that they dare not go to such and such a village, and 
give you as their reason that they were too —— merciful, and so 
are marked men in that tribe. 

At other places, if an adventurer accompanies you, as one of the 
worthies accompanied me along a short portion of my journey as 
guide, the moment the natives catch a glimpse of him with his 
Winchester, they will vacate the village in a mass, rushing shriek- 
ing to the shelter of the woods with horror in their faces, and leaving 
behind them in that wild stampede only the decrepid old men and 
women with babies which they could not stop to pick up, and whe 
cannot run, while the old folks who are left behind fall on their faces, 
half dead with fear, and cannot be made to utter a word. If you 
remark, “ They appear to know you in this part?” perhaps a grim 
smile will pass over his lips while he laconically answers, “ Yes.” 
But that is not evidence enough to charge a man, or even sufficient 
to name him for, although it is plain enough evidence to make one 
shudder as if he had walked in the woods w rith Jack the Ripper. 

The Government officials at Port Moresby may know the men I 
mean when I describe these experiences, and desire more conclusive 
evidence about these men, for they may be watching them as closely 
as they can with their limited opportunities, but what can half-a- 
dozen, or a dozen officials, with two missionaries and a few Kanaka 
teachers do in the way of watching and protecting the natives of a 
land of the extent of British New Guinea ? 

You will hear that so-and-so travelled over the land with dynamite 
amongst his other necessities, and never lay down a night without a 
wide circle of these charges about him ready laid, so that a passing 
foot would set them off and blow the unfortunate passer-by into 
atoms; you will hear that these dynamite charges sometimes did go 
off. If you ask the natives who can speak broken English if these 
awful stories of atrocity are true they will shake their heads and 
answer, “ Yes, very bad fellow that.” 

I dare not name these men because no white man would incrimi- 
nate himself, and the natives have not confidence enough in the white 
men to speak straight out; or else the Government would name 
them quickly enough, as I would do, and as also would the mission- 
aries, who are doing their level best to civilize and protect the land. 
We will not hear more than rumours of outrages from the German 
quarter until the last of the northern tribes are driven over the moun- 
tainous Stanley ranges—if those enterprising German emigrants 
leave a remnant of the last northern tribes to make their escape, or 
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the horror-stricken wretches are able to climb over the precipices 
which wall them in; then we may learn for certain how completely 
these strong masters have cleared the land, how prosperous they are 
in their new colony, and how their scientific professors and naturalists 
have filled their museums with skulls and with preserved heads of 
the exterminated Papuan race. 

I have been asked, ‘‘ Who are these men who cause the natives to 
revenge themselves on innocent travellers?” They are not the 
legitimate traders, although these traders have often to suffer for 
them; they are what is called throughout the South Seas “ beach- 
combers,” a name synonymous to “ wrecker,” “slaver,” “pirate,” or 
any other title you please to give to a man who is owner of a 
small smack, manned by Malays or degenerate South-Sea Islanders, 
who goes sailing about the southern waters to pick up what he safely 
can in the way of “ trade.” 

These small skippers know full well that they are not likely to get 
permission to land on New Guinea, therefore they do not ask for 
it; they sail round the parts furthest removed from Port Moresby, 
keeping a wary look out for the Government war sloop, which they 
can easily do, for they know the dangerous passages inside the coral 
reefs a great deal better than do the Government pilots; they have 
sailed these waters and lived amongst the natives until they are 
hardly to be recognised as Europeans. Some of them have gone 
squarely to work and married into different tribes, and so have a 
right where they land toa home welcome. They lead a free and 
easy, if dangerous, life. Their native wives and relations do not 
like them, but they have a wholesome respect for their Winchesters 
and revolvers; and for their own lives they do not appear to 
care a penny-piece. They drink, damn, and debauch whenever 
they have an opportunity, and force the natives to find them a 
cargo by the force of their rifles; then they sail away to the 
ports of Queensland and dispose of it there, a cargo consisting of 
copra, béche-de-mer, pearl oyster shells, birds of paradise, curios, 
and sometimes, although not often, black flesh to sell to the plan- 
tations of Mayborough, &c. They are not particular so that they 
get a safe enough cargo without exertion, pay nothing for it, and are 
able to lead the lives they like best. They are murdered sometimes, 
of course; indeed, I believe most of them wind up their merry 
lives in that fashion, but that does not deter them, and these are 
the men who make New Guinea dangerous to travellers and well- 
wishers. 

The legitimate traders can easily be named, as they are all entered 
on the official books and hold special permits to live and trade on the 
land, and as a fair example of an honest trader, I will mention Mr. 
Keswick, of Teste Island. He is a native of the Isle of Man, where 
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I believe his people still live. He treats the natives of the island 
upon which he has his station fairly and honourably, never inter- 
fering with their freedom or domestic customs, and paying them 
liberally for the work they do. Teste Island lies off the mainland 
beyond South Cape, and the natives were originally considered, 
before he came amongst them, to be the most dangerous and treach- 
erous along the coast, yet he sleeps with open doors and lets them 
use his stores as sleeping quarters for their young men; and on the 
night I stayed with him at his station, he was called up four times to 
give medicine to some natives who had the fever ; for he unites with 
his occupation of trader that of doctor, general adviser, as well as 
spiritual comforter, a task which he willingly shares with the Kanaka 
teacher sent there by the missionaries. He leads a quiet and easy 
life, in a lovely island with perfect surroundings ; far out of reach of 
mails or news of the world, except when the vessel comes for his cargo, 
when he may get some books, papers, and letters; he has artistic 
tastes, and has decorated his rooms with prints, books, and native 
curios. He is a bachelor, and lives without reproach, otherwise the 
news would quickly reach Port Moresby, and his “ permit” in that 
case would be taken from him. The natives obey him with affection 
and regard him like a father. So he has civilized without weeding 
out the native tribe of Teste Island. 

The question now to be considered is an open one for us as Eng- 
lishmen. Shall we take up this land of a hundred democratic states 
and purchase it from the natives at their own price? It will cost 
us a good deal more in this way than most of our other colonies 
have cost us, for the natives are intelligent savages, and good hands 
at a bargain; shall we buy it from them and employ them as 
labourers for us, while they continue to exist, or protect them properly 
by sending out such traders as Mr. Keswick to live amongst them 
and deal fairly with them, with a strong enough Government force 
to see that justice is administered equally to Papuan and European ? 
in which case we will have to send out a sufficiently strong force to 
be able to protect our boundary lines from the German invaders, 
who when they have crowded their own side of the mountain wall, 
may next think about occupying the no man’s land under our “ pro- 
tection ;” or shall we leave the natives yet a little longer to their 
fate, while we settle affairs nearer home—leave them open to the 
ravages of unscrupulous adventurers, as they are at present, to be 
wronged and defrauded, with revenge and hatred breeding in their 
hearts, and horrible murders of whites and blacks taking place every 
month or so? or lastly must we put into practice the broad lesson 
which our sturdy and southward-pushing German neighbours to the 
north have already taught us so effectually, and “ clear the land” for 
the advance of “ Christian” commerce and civilisation ? 

Hume Nisser. 
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Or all the various subdivisions of the great Eastern question, the 
difficulties in Macedonia are at present the most threatening, and the 
least understood. The means of obtaining reliable information are 
limited to the Vice-Consulates at Monastir, and their reports do not 
reach the public, which is thrown back upon the biassed statements 
of the Greek, Servian, and Bulgarian press. These statements are so 
diametrically opposed to each other as to make it evident that most 
of them are false, since no two can equally be accurate, and the 
natural conclusion to arrive at is that there is scarcely a word of 
truth in any of them. It was in order to gain a real insight into 
the situation that I resolved this summer to visit Macedonia, and 
learn on the spot what it was impossible to gather from outside. The 
moment was a favourable one, since the newly appointed Bulgarian 
bishops had recently taken up their residences, and were already 
commencing to make their authority felt. I decided to make 
Monastir my headquarters, since the whole struggle is virtually 
confined to that Vilayet. The Bulgarians have no ambitions in the 
direction of Salonica, Yanina, or Scutari, and it is for Monastir that 
the keenest jealousies rage. The following remarks must therefore 
be taken as applying to the Vilayet of Monastir, and not to the dis- 
tricts of Albania or of Old Servia. 

It may be useful at the outset clearly to define in what the 
Macedonian Question consists. The point at issue, though it is not 
often so nakedly stated, is simply which of the three adversaries, 
Greeks, Serbs, and Bulgars, is to be so favoured by Turkey as to 
enable it, when that Power is in extremity, to seize Macedonia for 
itself. The object of the Porte hitherto has naturally been to pre- 
vent any one of them from securing the necessary preponderance. 
It is noteworthy that whilst the Greek papers do not hesitate to 
advance their claims to a portion of the Turkish Empire, and whilst 
in Servia, during the debate on the address to the Crown, a deputy 
proposed that measures should be taken “ to oppose the Bulgarian 
propaganda in Macedonia,” the Bulgars, being still in a state of 
vassalage, only use the vis inertie, and confine themselves to 
defending their position against attack. None the less, however, 
Bulgarian aspirations are not a whit inferior to those of the Serbs 
and Greeks, if they are somewhat more discreetly brooded over. The 
patience and apparent indifference with which Turkey regards this 
conflict, indirectly aimed against herself by all parties concerned, 
is not one of the least curious features of the situation. Her 
somewhat enigmatic reserve is always enveloped in well-known 
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formulz, as to the fatherly interest felt by the Sultan in all his 
Christian subjects, who are perpetually pestering him with demands 
for special favours as against each other. These favours are dis- 
tributed with considerable judgment and discretion, so as to hold 
the balance still even; but each one is the signal for fresh dissatis- 
faction in all but the recipient. Up till quite lately the Greeks 
held a decided lead, principally owing to their almost uncontested 
ecclesiastical supremacy. The whole of Macedonia was under the 
Greek Patriarchate, and Greek priests and Greek schools were 
ceaselessly pushing on the Panhellene idea. With the southern 
population nothing was easier than to keep alive a keen sympathy 
with Greece. Suffering under various tyrannous acts and exactions, 
speaking the Greek tongue, and living under the Greek Patriarchate, 
the Rayahs of the south have always been, and will always be, ready 
to declare themselves Greeks at the first opportunity. In the north, 
however, the mass of the population is Slav in language, manners, 
customs, names, and aspirations. The only bond of sympathy be- 
tween them and Greece is that of religion. By race they must 
indisputably be considered as originally either Serbs or Bulgars. 
Probably in the districts of Prizrend and Kossovo, the Servian ele- 
ment still exists, but, confining myself to Monastir, it has certainly 
disappeared, if ever it was to be found, in that Vilayet. It is over 
this Bulgarian population that the fiercest strife rages. No excuse 
is too transparent, and no mis-statement too gross, for either Greeks 
or Serbs, in order to attempt to claim it as their own. 

One example will suffice to show the manner in which the Serbs 
endeavour to hoodwink Europe. Lately a priest named Stoyan was 
murdered, and immediately the official telegraphic Agencies of 
Belgrade proclaimed that he had been assassinated by the followers 
of the Bulgarian Bishop Senessi, and the journals of Belgrade 
appeared in deep black borders for the Servian priest who had been 
martyred, according to their version, for refusing to open the doors 
of a church in a Servian village to the encroaching Bulgarians. 
The Bulgarians, though incensed at the accusation against their 
bishop, did not reply beyond demanding an enquiry to be made by 
the impartial Turkish authorities on the spot. The facts then 
proved to be as follows:—The Pope Stoyan was under the Greek 
Church, and acting on his instructions, locked up his chapel and 
fled. His flock, the pretended Servians, broke open the door for the 
Bulgarian bishop to officiate. Some days afterwards the Pope was 
travelling with a small sum of money on his person and was set upon 
by an Albanian outlaw, killed, and robbed. The Albanian was 
almost immediately caught and shot down by a friend of the Pope. 
The whole of these facts must have reached Belgrade simultaneously. 
The official journal of Monastir, in publishing the result of the 
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enquiry, remarked in conclusion that the contention of the Serbs was 
ridiculous, since “ there were no Serbs in the Vilayet, and conse- 
quently certainly no Servian priests,” In fact, both Turks and Greeks 
are equally amusedat Servian pretensions, which, however much they 
may gain credence, on the faith of statements concocted as in the 
instance just quoted, in Belgrade and elsewhere, have not the 
slightest weight in Macedonia itself. There are plenty of Serbs 
in the Banat, in Bosnia, Herzegovina and Croatia, but none in 
Monastir. It may seem hard so rudely to dispel the day-dream, 
but the truth being so plain there can be no harm in stating it 
plainly. 

The Greek claim was at one time much more formidable, and is 
still being defended with the utmost energy. In order to understand 
how it is that the Greeks would call the Slavs their brothers, it is 
necessary to go back to the days when Bulgaria had not the 
slightest apparent prospect of gaining that large measure of power 
and independence she now enjoys. Bulgaria was as much a pro- 
vince of the Porte as Macedonia now is, and the only protection the 
Christian Rayahs had to look to, was that of the Greek Church. 
The Bulgarians from the very first stoutly resisted all endeavours to 
Hellenise them, but the issue might have been doubtful had it not 
been for the sudden rise of the Principality. As soon as Bulgaria 
obtained a voice of her own, she determined to have also her own 
Church. This was vehemently opposed by the Patriarchate, which 
finally pronounced the schism against the Bulgarian Exarch and the 
whole Bulgarian Church. This extreme measure succeeded to the 
extent of frightening a certain number of Macedonian Bulgarians 
into remaining under the banner of the Orthodox Church of the 
Phanar. On the other hand a considerable portion of them braved 
the wrath of the mother church, and enrolled themselves as 
Schismatics. Over these Schismatics the Greeks could no longer 
have any shadow of a claim, but per contra they asserted that all 
Slavs who remained Orthodox were “Greek.” The irregular posi- 
tion of the Schismatics, without bishops, and unrecognised by any 
local authorities, civil or ecclesiastical, was the subject of continual 
representations from Sofia to Stamboul, culminating in the grant- 
ing of Berats to two Bulgarian bishops, giving them authority to 
travel wherever the Bulgarian population was in a majority, and 
there to consecrate churches and priests. It may be imagined with 
what dismay the tidings of this disaster was received by the Greek 
Church. If any proof were needed that the population was Bul- 
garian and not Greek, it would be afforded by the strenuous, not to 
say frantic resistance of the Greek Phanar, to the appointment of 
the Bulgarian bishops. There never was or will be the slightest 
danger of any real Greeks forsaking their own Church for the 
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Schismatic, but on the other hand the Bulgarians, now that ‘the 
Schismatic bishops are recognised by the Porte, are deserting the 
foreign priests to betake themselves to the care of their own 
bishops. On what grounds the Greeks can oppose the Bulgarians 
entering their own folds it is difficult to see. The real reason of 
course is that the utter hollowness of their theory of “ Bulgaro- 
phone Greeks ” is at once made manifest. This famous idea must be 
abandoned immediately that the ‘‘ Bulgarophones” enter the 
Schismatic camp. As long as the Bulgars remained under the 
Patriarchate, and were Greek, ecclesiastically (they could be nothing 
else, without choosing religious outlawry), they were complacently 
termed “ Bulgarophone Greeks,” and most people outside Macedonia 
actually believed that they were Greek in sympathies. It is quite 
time, however, that this colossal hoax should be exposed. After 
travelling for weeks through the country in daily and hourly con- 
tact with the natives, I do not hesitate to assert that it would be 
quite as correct to term the southern Rayahs “Grecophone Bulgars” 
as it would to style the northerners “ Bulgarophone Greeks.” Ex- 
cept in the matter of religion there is absolutely nothing Greek 
about the Slav population, and with the advent of the bishops this 
tie will soon vanish, as they will quit the Greek Church for their 
own now that it has an official status, 

In Bulgaria proper, there are numbers of Greeks who speak 
Bulgarian, but there we have the motive which is absent in Mace- 
donia. They are living in the midst of Bulgarians, subject to their 
laws, and dependent on their authorities for trade and wealth. 
Gradually they assume Bulgarian names and “ Bulgarize” them- 
selves. The Georgieffs, Dimitrieffs, Panayotoffs, &c., are of course 
of Greek origin, just as Mahmoudoff and Abdulloff are of Turkish 
stock. But in Macedonia it is the pure Bulgarian, who, if he had 
been Greek would never have taken to speaking Bulgarian, but who, 
on the contrary, far from having had inducements to call himself a 
Bulgar, has maintained his name, his speech, and his nationality 
under every imaginable disadvantage and persecution, that the Greek 
calls a “ Bulgarophone.” I have dwelt at this length on the point 
because it is one on which the greatest misapprehensions have al- 
ways existed, and which is well worth clearing up decisively once 
and for all. 

Palpable as the “Bulgarophone” fallacy is, however, when 
examined in /oco, and simple as it may be to explode it in an English 
article, it will not be given up without a struggle, which at present, 
far from showing signs of dying out, is waxing daily fiercer. The 
first thought which would naturally strike the onlooker who has 
grasped the real situation is, what interest can the Greeks have in 
fighting for a possession already lost, and which if gained would be 
of no use to them? It is perfectly evident that Greece could never 
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hold Macedonia, but on the other hand, she has a vital objection to 
having the Bulgarian frontier extended. The keynote to the Mace- 
donian quarrel is the ever-present fear of the young principality, 
which is equally felt by Greece and Servia. As far as Greece is 
concerned she is safe so long as she can maintain at least a balance 
of power, influence, call it what you will, in Macedonia. Her 
visions of preponderance are well-nigh gone, but at least she can 
hope for equality. And there is no reason why, in the event of a 
distribution of Macedonia, this equality might not be arranged as 
between Greece and Bulgaria. The line of ethnological division is 
marked with curious, not to say significant distinctness. A boun- 
dary drawn across the map from Salonica to Durazzo would hardly 
leave a Bulgarian to the south of it, nor a Greek to the north. 
This would somewhat curtail Bulgarian pretensions, and would still 
further destroy Panhellenic claims, but it would none the less be a fair 
apportionment which neither party could really be otherwise than 
pleased at. But if Greece and Bulgaria would accept it contentedly, 
Servia would certainly have the best of reasons for declining to 
countenance it. With no substantial ground on which to base her 
opposition to Bulgarian aggrandisement in Macedonia, still more 
than Greece has Servia reason to look with mistrust on any increase 
in the power of her warlike neighbour. During the recent Serbo- 
Bulgarian war the temper of the Macedonians was sufficiently shown 
by their despatch of a large volunteer contingent which, under the 
late Major Panitza, rendered signal service to the Bulgarians. Up 
to the present day the southern districts of Servia, given to her by 
the Berlin Treaty, remain far too Bulgarian to please the rulers of 
Belgrade, and the smallest excuse would be welcomed for the inha- 
bitants of Nisch and Pirot to return to the allegiance of their 
ancestors. When Prince Alexander’s victorious troops entered 
Servian territory they were greeted with presents of flowers, bread, 
and wine ; and M.Stamboloff himself has assured me that the peasants 
on the way to Nisch spoke as pure a Bulgarian as he himself. It is 
perfectly clear to the Servians that for Bulgaria to gain possession 
of Northern Macedonia would only shortly precede a reconquest of 
the original Bulgarian territory up to Nisch, which would only be 
the beginning of the total extinction of Servia. In a conversa- 
tion I once had with M. Garashanin, then Prime Minister of Servia, 
he declared that he had undertaken the war against Bulgaria wholly 
and solely on his own responsibility as being an absolute political 
necessity. He added that Servia was too hemmed in, and unless she 
could extend her territory, must die of strangulation. If, instead of 
extending it, the fortunes of war were further to curtail it, the hour 
of political strangulation would be nearer. The only direction in 
which there is even a vague possibility of finding an outlet is in 
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Macedonia, and it is for this reason that Servia appears ready to risk 
her all in that province. If, as M. Garashanin thought in 1883, 
and as the best judges still think, standing still means death to 
Servia, she is right in pushing forward. It is another question 
whether she has much chance of success. In the same conversation, 
M. Garashanin remarked to me, ‘‘ The naked man leaps farthest,” in 
other words, those who have nothing to lose go the greatest lengths. 
If Servia stands still Bulgaria will not, and sooner or later it seems 
inevitable that they must again meet. The consideration of these 
eventualities take the student outside the Macedonian question 
proper, but I wish to point out all that it holds, and to prove that it 
is not merely a series of squabbles as to whether one community or 
another shall establish a new school, or consecrate a church. The 
real issues are far wider, and it is more than possible that the future 
of the Balkans will be decided on a question which attracts far too 
little attention from the great Powers at present. 

The actual situation, which it is as well to understand before 
drawing conclusions, may be stated briefly as follows. To begin 
with, draw the imaginary boundary from Salonica to Durazzo. To 
the north of this Ime the immense majority of the population is 
agricultural Bulgarian. In the large towns there remain the ruling 
element of Turks and the commercial element of Greeks and 
Wallachs. For the most part these Wallachs are Greek in sym- 
pathy and religion, though there is a dissident party with head- 
quarters at Monastir, under the leadership of M. Apostol Margariti, 
which holds out for maintaining its Roumanian nationality. Still, 
to all intents and purposes the Wallachs may be counted Greeks. 
Round the feet of the mountains are various Albanian villages, which, 
however, have no political importance. In some of the larger 
villages and a few towns, the Bulgarians have also ousted the Greeks 
from commercial supremacy, as, for instance, at Perlipeh. In the 
north-west there is a population composed almost exclusively of 
Albanians, whose allegiance is not coveted by any claimants. In 
Monastir, and in the north generally, the Ottoman authorities are 
inclined to favour the Bulgarians rather than the Greeks. This is 
due toa mistrust of the Greek spirit of intrigue, which is viewed 
with great disfavour, and suppressed with very unnecessary rigour 
and much injustice of late. The temporary indulgence accorded to 
the Bulgars cannot be counted upon as a factor in their favour, as it 
is liable to be withdrawn at any moment. Since the appointment 
of the Bulgarian bishops, however, further liberties in the matter of 
communal self-government have been granted to the Bulgars, who 
are largely represented on the Municipal Council of the Vilayet, and 
who, in fact, are now, except in the matter of a Consul, as well off 
as either Greeks or Serbs. Compared with Eastern Roumelia, the 
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north of Macedonia has a perfect claim to be incorporated with 
3ulgaria proper. There are fewer Turks and Greeks there than 
there were in Roumelia before the union, and many more Bulgars. 
In fact a simple removal of the Turkish rule would suffice at once 
for that portion of Macedonia, if left to itself, to amalgamate 
naturally with the principality. Turning southwards, we find a 
homogeneous Greek population, that is to say, Greek and Wallach, 
with less of the Wallach as we approach the Greek frontier. Southern 
Albania also offers a certain field for Greek propaganda, and beyond 
a feeble sort of pretension put forward in the publication of various 
so-called ethnological maps, Bulgaria has no opposition to offer to 
Greece becoming mistress of the whole of the country south of the 
line. It may be asked where the Servian claim comes in, to which 
I must answer that I was unable to discover any peg on which to 
hang one, beyond the determination not to allow that of Bulgaria. 

It remains now to deal with “the man in possession,” and to 
examine the methods of the Porte in governing a province which 
everybody seems to take for granted will soon pass out of its grasp. 
{ propose to enter at some length into this part of the question, not 
because the administration of the Vilayet of Monastir differs mate- 
rially from that of any other Turkish Vilayet, but because I believe 
2 small percentage only of the public has any idea of this adminis- 
tration, and because it is probably on some one or other of its abuses 
that will be founded the pretext for finally settling the dispute as to 
who is to have Macedonia. 

In the first place the Vilayet of Monastir is not so much governed 
by the Porte as by Dervish Pasha. It has long been traditional at 
Stamboul that the patronage of outlying provinces should be vested 
in the hands of some palace favourite. Since the time when Der- 
vish Pasha roamed with his army over Albania, the reversion of 
Monastir has fallen to him. It is Dervish Pasha who appoints the 
Wali, the Caimacams, Mudirs, police authorities, &c. Each of his 
nominees, in return for his place, is expected to forward a propor- 
tionate yearly sum to his patron. It was stated at Monastir that 
Dervish Pasha’s annual income from Monastir was over £25,000. 
During my stay there the Vali’s son left for Constantinople. No 
secret was made in the Bazaars of the allegation that he carried with 
him £2,500, and that he would return with promotion in the army. 
The Vali’s own contribution to Dervish Pasha was supposed to be 
£10,000 per annum. This official had formerly been Mutessarif of 
Uskub. At the time of the Bulgarian revolution he imprisoned all 
the Bulgarian notables, in spite of protests even from their Moslem 
fellow-townsmen. A price was fixed for their release, and a Euro- 
pean gentleman told me that he remembered seeing the plates held 
at the church at Istib “for the Mutessarif.” On another occasion 
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the son of a certain Kassim Agha committed a murder, but was 
released on payment of £550. On receiving this money the Mutes- 
sarif commenced to build a little mosque which the inhabitants 
christened in derision the “ Kassim Agha Djanissy,” a standing 
monument to his corruption. Since his appointment as Vali of 
Monastir, Faik Pasha has sustained his reputation, and it is an 
axiom that it is of no use approaching him with less than £100. 
With this individual at the head of the administrative machine, an 
idea can be formed of the rest. Being struck with the peculiar 
imbecility of the Mudir of Kailar, I inquired if he was a direct 
nominee of Dervish Pasha’s. I then learnt that he had been a 
favourite in the household of —— Pasha at Constantinople. This 
pasha possessed two farms near Uskub, which he had asked Faik 
Pasha to look after for him. In order to please his friend, Faik 
Pasha had named his ex-favourite Governor of Kailar. At Kojaneh 
and Siatista I also found Albanians as governors. He of Kojaneh 
boasted of having been a Bashi Bazouk under Dervish, and could 
neither read nor write. His district is perhaps the most important 
in the Vilayet. I shall later on have occasion to allude to the Mudir 
of Siatista. Suffice it to say that every post of importance is held by 
Albanians, almost invariably named through Dervish Pasha. Besides 
the fact that these nominees have to provide money for their patron, 
the colossal evil remains that they are all both afraid of each other 
and bound together by common interests. They do not administer 
the law of the Sultan in punishing each other when guilty of offences, 
but consider themselves servants of Dervish Pasha, all bound to one 
master, and either uphold or wink at all misdeeds committed by any 
member of the “ring.” And as the ring comprises almost all the 
higher officials, it is perfectly useless to complain of one to the other. 
It is superfluous to add that as long as the wretched old Constanti- 
nople pasha, whose enormous wealth and cupidity are notorious from 
one end of the Ottoman Empire to the other, is allowed to spend his 
last remaining years in perverting the administration of Monastir 
Vilayet for his own benefit, there is no hope of amelioration. 

No better illustration could be given of the condition of the 
Vilayet than that furnished by the case of Siatista. This village is 
situated about eight hours from the Greek frontier, and an equal 
distance from the flourishing town of Kojaneh. It is in itself of 
some importance, producing some seven hundred thousand okes (an 
oke is equivalent to about 23 lbs.) of wine annually; and further- 
more possessing a Gymnase which gives diplomas in law and medicine. 
It is, however, comparatively of small population, consisting entirely 
of Greek Christians. The late Mudir was an Albanian named Fetih 
Effendi. He had been a Government employé in Bulgaria, and 
boasted that he had signed the death warrants for three hundred and 
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seven of the victims of the Batak massacre in which he had also 
taken an active part. On taking up his post at Siatista he at once 
inaugurated a systematic persecution of the inhabitants, apparently 
from no other motives than a determination to crush out the last 
spark of independence, and a purely bestial delight in torture. Two 
successive petitions sent to Monastir and Constantinople produced 
no effect beyond marking out the signatories for special pursuit. 
Amongst his other amusements Fetih Effendi was in the habit of 
procuring, by force if necessary, the wives of the villagers, and it was 
out of this that arose the case of Nicolas Despo. He was a cloth- 
worker, a fine young fellow of twenty-eight, married to a pretty 
woman with two children. The Mudir’s advances having been 
repulsed he seized Despo on pretence of his being in communication 
with brigands, and proceeded to beat him unmercifully. He then 
threw him into an empty house, and sent word to his wife that he 
would be let out “if she would come herself and ask for his pardon.” 
The spirited woman replied that he might tear Despo in pieces first. 
The beating was then twice repeated, a similar message being sent 
and a similar answer returned on each occasion. This took place in 
the third week in May, when, having no armed force in Siatista, 
Fetih Effendi sent to his superior at Lapsista for twenty cavalry 
soldiers. Immediately on their arrival he determined to profit by 
their presence, and summoning some forty or fifty of the notables of 
the village he marched them all off to a monastery situated in the 
gorge of Serushina. The watchman of Serushina was an Albanian 
of Dibra, a ruffian named Ghikas, whose exploits alone would fill an 
article, and who acted as henchman and executioner to the Mudir. 
Having secured all his victims in the monastery, together with 
Despo, he commenced cudgelling them, a few escaping through the 
paid intercession of the Hegumen or Abbot. When he had done 
with them he sent about twenty to Lapsista, where they were kept 
in prison for a month, and one was deported in chains to Serfitcheh. 
No form or pretence of a trial had ever taken place, and the only 
crime of which they were supposed to have been guilty was the 
common pretext—connection with brigands. 

To return to Despo, who was beaten for the fourth time with 
exceptional severity, and again relegated to confinement till the 
25th May. On that day he was marched out, scarcely able to stand, 
to a piece of bare rocky ground just outside the village. The soldiers 
with fixed bayonets formed a cordon to keep off the assemblage of 
frantic women, and Ghikas again began beating him till he fell 
senseless. The Mudir then turned the body over with his foot, and, 
on his victim’s groaning, picked up a piece of rock and struck him 
on the temple. Leaving him for dead, Fetih Effendi and his faith- 
ful Ghikas then left the modern Aceldama and strode into the 
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bazaars, revolvers in hand, demanding from the angry crowd whether 
it was “ worth while to make such a fuss for the carcase of a Chris- 
tian dog.” Meanwhile, Despo’s friends picked him up and carried 
him to the house of one of them, at the same time sending an indig- 
nant message to the Caimacam of Lapsista who arrived next day. 
He visited the still inanimate body of Despo with his own doctor, 
and then repaired to the Metropole, where, from the midst of the 
throng, Despo’s wife rushed out and threw her children at his feet, 
crying that now her husband was dead they might as well kill the 
children. The ultimate result was that the Mudir was removed 
three weeks later, but not with punishment. He was merely ap- 
pointed to another Christian village the other side of the valley. 
Despo was slowly nursed back to life by his devoted wife and friends, 
and as soon as he was able to bear the move was smuggled out of the 
district, a cripple for life, with St. Vitus’s dance arising from the 
last blow from Fetih Effendi’s own hand. 

As a rule stories of atrocities of this nature must be received with 
much caution, but I have no hesitation in relating the foregoing, 
since it has been reported in identical terms officially to the various 
Embassies at Constantinople, and since I had every opportunity in 
Siatista itself of interrogating eye-witnesses. There was no dis- 
crepancy in the gruesome tale, whether told by the doctors, by the 
men who had nursed Despo, or by his unfortunate wife herself, and no 
room for a doubt as to the entire truth of the bare facts as above stated. 

It is most significant of the terrorism exercised by the authorities 
in out-of-the-way districts, that news of Despo’s maltreatment only 
filtered indirectly through to Monastir, and was not known at 
Salonica till four months after the occurrence. It is also worthy of 
remark that in spite of strong representations made to the Vali 
nothing in the way of punishment was done either to Fetih Effendi 
or Ghikas, both of whom are probably quite ready to begin again 
when opportunity offers. 

I have mentioned that one of the notables was sent in chains to 
Serfitcheh, which brings us to the consideration of the Court Martial 
which sits in perpetuity at that town. It is composed of a Binbashi 
(Major) as President, with a few inferior officers as members. It 
represents a state of Martial Law which nothing in the condition of the 
Vilayet justifies, and its sentences are without appeal except to the 
Sultan himself, which of course is hopeless. As far as I could learn 
there was no single instance of this Court Martial having condemned 
a Mussulman, whereas it acted with unusual severity towards Chris- 
tians. Whilst passing through Kojaneh I found a great feeling of 
irritation, owing to thirteen of its most respectable citizens having 
been sent in chains to Serfitcheh, on a transparently trumped-up 
charge of being concerned in a trifling burglary. They had been 
condemned by the Court Martial to eighteen years’ imprisonment in 
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the fortress of Fazan. It is extremely improbable that such a sen- 
tence should have been imposed without some political charge and 
corroborative testimony having been adduced; but, proceedings being 
secret, they were, to all intents and purposes, condemned for a crime 
of which they were certainly guiltless. Many more instances might 
be quoted, but they would all be simple variations of the same fashion 
of procedure. 

I had intended to enter fully into the question of the abuse of 
power by the Alai Bey or Chief of Police, but any revelations here 
made would only point out the persons named, or their relatives, for 
future injustice. There is also the danger of making charges which 
it would be impossible from a distance to prove. I cannot refrain, 
however, from relating one instance, merely prefacing the story by 
saying that it is repeated as told to me by many witnesses, as it was 
made the basis of strong remonstrances officially addressed to the Vali 
by various consular authorities, and as it will remain for ever on 
record in the archives of the Vilayet, and in the memories of the 
people. If it meets with a denial unsupported by the evidence of an 
impartial commission of inquiry on which Europeans are seated, 
every one may attach its respective importance to the statement and 
its contradiction. 

Close to the village of Gornitchevo, in the Florina district, some 
muleteers, carrying a sum of money belonging to Monastir mer- 
chants, were attacked and robbed, on the 22nd April, 1890. The 
police were soon on the spot and called on the villagers to denounce 
the brigands. They replied that beyond the fact of their believing 
them to be wandering Albanians they knew nothing. Thereupon, 
the majority of the inhabitants, including women and children, 
were beaten, and thirteen, amongst whom was the village priest, 
Pope Tassa, were selected for further inquisition. After being 
dragged about by the beards and hair and well cudgelled, four of 
them, named respectively Georgi Tanass, Rista Gruo, Ivan Vultcha, 
and Yovan Chanko, the last being seventy years old, were stripped, 
and had heated stones and eggs laid under their armpits, and in 
other sensitive parts of the body, till the skin and flesh peeled off. 
For another, named Mitza Yovan, an oven was prepared, but by 
some accident he escaped his fate. Nitra Romeh had splinters of 
pine thrust under his nails and then lighted. None of them uttered 
a word to implicate each other, merely protesting the perfect inno- 
cence of the whole village. All the thirteen were sent to Florina 
prison, where they were kept for thirty-five days, when seven were 
released. The six whose wounds were still unhealed were kept in 
gaol. They were visited by four doctors, whose reports confirmed 
their account of their sufferings, and the inhabitants of Gornitchevo 
came in en masse and gave sworn evidence of what had occurred. 
Meanwhile the real brigands, whose chief was an Albanian of 
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Nicolitza named Zufel, were captured, and the innocence of the 
villagers clearly demonstrated. Yet neither this fact, nor the 
repeated representations from all quarters made to the Vali, led to 
the release of the six, who, when I was at Monastir in September, 
were “to come up for judgment” in a month’s time, namely, when 
their wounds would no longer bear such eloquent testimony. This 
story, with many more painful details which I have omitted, is 
notorious at Monastir, and, as far as I know, has met with no 
attempt at justification. If any is forthcoming, it would be 
welcome. 

Barbarous as the conduct of the police appears to have been at 
Gornitchevo, I have in my note-book cases far exceeding this one 
in refined cruelty and contempt for all forms of trial and justice. 
The head and front of the offenders is of course a direct nominee of 
Dervish Pasha’s, and though the Vali Faik Pasha has often assured 
complainants that if their stories were true he would punish him, 
there is of course no chance of his doing so. 

Almost on the last day of my stay in the town I assisted at a 
ceremony of prize distribution at the girls’ school. The notorious 
Alai Bey stalked into the room, but was not greeted by several of 
the Consular corps, who, to their honour be it said, refuse to 
return the salute of a man who stands accused, and by public 
voice convicted, of deeds which hardly bear narration. But half- 
way through the proceedings a gorgeously dressed Albanian en- 
tered, and seated himself by the Chief of Police. He was a special 
envoy of the Sultan, and was a guest in the house of the Alai Bey. 
This alone would be sufficient to prove how difficult any attempt to 
visit the sins of this official would be. There is nobody strong 
enough to face the protection which he enjoys through his patron 
at Stamboul. 

As I have suggested, the only possible method would be an 
European commission, for which there is abundant ground if one- 
tenth of what is reported as taking place is true. 

In conclusion, I think the deductions to be drawn from my expe- 
rience may be stated in a very few words. The Government of the 
Vilayet is essentially bad to a degree which might at any moment 
afford a pretext, if desired, for internal rising or foreign interven- 
tion. As regards the former, Turkey is still quite strong enough to 
put down anything like a revolution, but if it did so, there would 
certainly follow scenes which would force the Powers to step in. 
As to spontaneous intervention for sentimental and philanthropic 
motives, though there are many revolting instances periodically 
occurring of torture and injustice, the general state of the people is 
not such as to warrant it. When the match is laid to the train it 
will be by Greece or Servia, not as against Turkey, but as against 
Bulgaria. I prefer not to carry prediction to any further point. 
A. Hutme-Breaman. 
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CONDUCT AND GREEK RELIGION. 
A PROTEST. 


In order to prove a theory there is sometimes a temptation to mis- 
represent facts; and Miss Cobbe may not unfairly be considered to 
have yielded to it in an article called ‘“‘ The Two Religions,” which was 
lately published by her in The Contemporary Review. In that article 
she describes early Greek religion as a mere “power worship”; and she 
repeatedly speaks of its rites as a slavish propitiation of brute force. 
Here, for instance, are the words in which she dismisses it: ‘“ There 
is nothing very ennobling in all this; and we may apprehend that 
the gratitude of the Greeks sometimes took the proverbial character 
of a lively sense of favours expected. Still it was the best emotion 
their religion in its crude stage was qualified to call forth.” 

How Miss Cobbe arrived at her conclusions we are informed in 
the following statement: ‘A little reflection,” she writes, “ will 
prove that, on the basis of Nature-worship, Religion could have 
nothing whatever to do with Righteousness; nay, that if it influ- 
enced conduct at all, it must have been in a direction adverse to 
morality”: in fact, that “ while the gods were such as Homer drew” 
it was quite impossible that they should exercise an influence for 
good upon their worshippers. 

This argument seems to be based on the assumption that Theology 
makes Religion, not Religion, Theology ; and it ignores the true 
position which they bear to each other, which is this—that purely 
spiritual and eternal truths must first be perceived by the religious 
temperament, before there can be any attempt made to embody them 
in dogma or Theology. Thus with the Greek, it was his perception 
of the divine in the human, that caused him to trace his genealogy, 
step by step, from the heroes to the Gods, and from the Gods to Zeus, 
the father of all created things. And so it was with regard to the 
natural world. First came the perception of the divine in nature, then 
the elaboration of this thought into deities, each presiding over and 
controlling some element, and initiating, under Zeus, every natural 
process. 

But before we venture to form an opinion on the religion of the 
Greeks, we must not be satisfied with merely putting together for 
ourselves the bare skeleton of their mythology, upon that skeleton 
forming our own opinion, and asking ourselves “could these bones 
live?” But we must take the trouble to become informed what was 
the effect their mythology had upon the Greeks themselves—what 
help, or inspiration, or what ideal they themselves possessed in their 
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gods—what was the meaning conveyed to them by the names of 
Pallas Athene, of Apollo, and of Aphrodite. 

Now, if we search through the pages of Homer, we shall find that 
these deities were regarded with the deepest reverence and the most 
confiding faith. We shall see with absolute clearness that it was 
love not appetite which was inspired and blessed by Golden Aphro- 
dite ; that Phoebus Apollo's far-darting arrows were for the erring 
and sinful, whilst Pallas Athene guided the hero with words of 
wisdom, and girt him about with every kind of courage. So it was 
no want of awe, no mean conception of Zeus, that caused Hector to 
refuse to offer a libation with unwashen hands, or to enter the 
presence of the Cloud-gatherer still covered with the filth and 
blood-stains of war. Nor can we afford to despise a religion, which 
presented to the same hero such an ideal of conduct that, foreseeing 
death, and with the iron entering into his soul of sorrows far 
bitterer than death, he yet did not refuse to drink the cup of duty, 
but drained it to the uttermost dregs. 

There is, however, no doubt a fact about the Greek religion, 
which seems strange at first to us, the inheritors of the Jewish 
tradition, and this is the fact that not only did the Greeks idealise 
and deify everything that appeared to them wonderful, admirable, 
and miraculous in the natural world: but also, that in human nature 
every quality which appealed to the Greek sense of fitness and 
beauty as being worthy of reverence and admiration, was equally 
idealised and personified in a special divinity ; and every spark of 
these divine qualities realized in individuals was recognized as a 
partaking in the nature of the gods. 

The whole truth is that the Greeks, unlike the Jews, did not 
narrow the realm of the Divine to the realm of the moral conscious- 
ness only. The sense of Beauty and Truth and the guiding and 
controlling power of Reason were recognised and adored equally 
with the sense of morality, as an emanation and revelation of God. 

In fact that exquisite sense of justice and proportion, which was 
such an essential characteristic of the Greeks, and prevented them 
from arrogating to one faculty only what was equally the origin of 
all, might well be said to have constituted the Greek conscience—the 
arbiter to which everything was referred. Consequently the practical 
ideal towards which their conduct would tend, was the widest and most 
perfect development of every human faculty. It was not the cultivation 
of one set of qualities at the expense of another set, but excellence in 
every characteristic and accomplishment that ‘doth become a man.” 
In Homer, we must be specially struck by the true manliness, the real 
humility, and the simple religion displayed in the characters of the 
heroes. Every brave action or successful undertaking, every exhi- 
bition of what we now call self-control, is due only to the inspiration 
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and guidance of the gods, who are sent by Zeus to the help of man; 
and to the gods is given the glory. So, too, all the sorrows and 
misfortunes from which the heroes suffer are represented as the 
consequence of sins and misdeeds, which must in each case be brought 
home to the doer of them, in order that he may repent of his fault, 
and be reconciled to the Deity. 

Nor when we talk of such deities are we talking of any mere abstrac- 
tions—of ideal qualities personified. To the Greek his gods were 
intensely real. For though they did embody for him an ideal of conduct 
in every circumstance of daily life, they were at the same time most 
real and living personalities, who could and actually did help him to 
attain to that ideal. ‘They were about his path, and about his bed, 
and spied out all his ways,’’ in a sense so near and so familiar that 
we can hardly understand it now. When Achilles was conscious of 
his reason and better judgment coming to his aid, it was Pallas 
Athene, sent by Zeus, whose touch was upon his head. It was 
the same vivid and instant perception of the divine origin of every 
faculty of man that led Helenos to account for the wisdom of his 
advice to Hector, by representing himself as having heard the gods 
taking counsel together and as merely repeating the conclusions at 
which they had arrived. And surely it is not for us to look down 
on the frame of mind in which reason is recognised as one of the 
many voices of God. 

Indeed, it may well seem to some of us that the soul of man has 
suffered a loss since the days of those devout Greeks—that the 
recognition of the moral sense alone as the voice of God, has cast 
a blight on the other equally God-given, equally essential and eter- 
nal faculties of man. 

Who shall deny that our ceasing to perceive the Divine in the 
Beautiful has tended to degrade all art, and to make it vulgar and 
sensual ? or that its spiritual and material sides are so nearly con- 
nected together, that what aims a blow at one must vitally injure 
the other ¥ and do not we realise this most when we remember that 
it was the religion of the Greeks which created the Parthenon ? 

Perhaps it is the unconscious desire to restore the lost balance of 
our powers that works in the minds of many a modern atheist. It 
may be the fact of Christianity having so long denied that the reve- 
lation of Beauty is any part of the revelation of God, which has 
prompted them to deny, what is certainly not denied here, that there 
is any revelation of Him even in ideal goodness. So far have we 
succeeded in materialising everything in heaven and earth since the 
days of the simple religion of Homer. 

This conscience of the Greeks, this sense of proportion and balance, 
the harmony of the whole and the value of the parts, was after- 
wards also their ruling idea in ethics and politics. In The 
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Republic of Plato, in the Ethics of Aristotle, this sense of 
justice and proportion, of harmony and of dignity, which, united with 
the something compelling and divine, that can be felt but not defined, 
and is expressed by the word Beauty,. always occupied the judg- 
ment-seat of the highest court of appeal—a composite sense which 
we now profess to have ousted, and have replaced by that simple 
and meagre one—the mere sense of right and wrong. 

At all events, the religion of the Greeks was very far from being 
what Miss Cobbe describes it—a mere idealization of physical force. 
That is a discovery the systematic teaching of which has been left 
to philosophers of a later day ; and though it is certainly true that 
the Greek religion did not do what the Jewish did—give the moral 
idea that peculiar prominence which was the result of its being 
the only ideal given—yet in the wonderful diversity of the Greek 
mind the moral sense was profoundly and sharply developed. 
Whose vision ever penetrated further into the groaning and travail- 
ing heart of Humanity than the vision of Aischylus? Who hada 
deeper sense than he of the all-compelling grandeur of the moral 
law, or a more devout faith in the eternal working for righteous- 
ness behind the seeming inconsistencies of Time ? 

And it is this people, with their wide and joyous freedom of 
self-development, restrained only, and almost unconsciously, by their 
inherent sense of harmony and beauty—a sense whose proper culti- 
vation became the chief theme of teachers and philosophers—this 
people, who recognised in all their schemes of education the unity 
of all the duties that education discharged; it is this people who 
are accused of a brutalising and sordid worship of a dreadful and 
unknown supernatural power. 

The mythology of the Greeks, like the dogma of all religions, 
was the vessel that held the sacred fire. It was the subjective con- 
sciousness of the divine in man and nature made visible—visible in 
a form which taught Plato to believe that ideal Truth and Beauty, 
and also ideal Goodness, though they can only be seen through a 
glass darkly in time, will be seen face to face in eternity. No doubt 
philosophers, in the case of all mythologies, should see, as Plato did, 
behind the veil of fiesh, and perhaps discard, so far as they them- 
selves are concerned, appearances and symbols altogether. But 
ordinary men and women required then, as they do now, objective 
representations of abstract truths. For abstract truths as such are 
but as wandering ghosts without a body, and, except in the cases of 
men who may be called ghost-seers, can have no influence on 
practical life. ‘ 

As the Jewish religion, through its one channel of revelation, was 
essentially a revelation of God to man, so one of the aspects of Gredk 
religion might be said to be a revelation of man to himself—of him- 
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self as just come into his inheritance, and rejoicing in the full con- 
sciousness of his heaven-sent powers and possibilities. And if all 
this had its dark side at a later date in history, when liberty in some 
cases was lost in licence, did riot Christianity, as the development of 
Judaism, also have its excesses in the cruel degradation and scorn 
expressed by the vilest treatment of every human faculty, except 
that one which, distorted and caricatured as it often was, Christians 
have so long acknowledged as alone being the gift of God? If this 
curious but too lasting phase of Christian theory had indeed been 
correct, the devil must have had a great deal more to do with the 
creation of the world than the Father of Light himself. 

Although, therefore, Miss Cobbe allows only two religions to have 
existed for all time—the worship of power and the worship of 
morality—we must still claim place fora third in the conception and 
belief of the Greeks that Zeus, the greatest God, can be best per- 
ceived and worshipped by an ideal development of not one only, but 
of all the faculties he has equally given to man. 

Norau GRIBBLE. 
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THE SLOW DESTRUCTION OF THE NEW 


FOREST. 





In order to make it clear what are the charges brought against 
those who manage and are responsible for the New Forest, it is well 
to put before the public a memorial that is being signed, and of 
which the contents are as follows :-— 

The memorial, which will be presented to the Prime Minister, 
prays that there may be no more cutting of trees on any pretext 
whatever in the oldest woods (about 4,600 acres) ; that only the 
most carefully-limited cutting, simply for Crown repairs, should be 
allowed in the King William the Third Woods ; that fuel rights 
should be bought up, and until bought up should be satisfied from 
windfalls and loppings from the unenclosed plantations; that re- 
turns on these points should be made yearly to Parliament; that all 
non-indigenous trees lately planted in the old woods and open spaces 
be removed ; ; that the young trees of indigenous kinds lately planted 
be examined with a view to the removal of a part of them; 
that no more such plantings be allowed; that fern-cutting be dis- 
allowed in a few special places for the sake of the young growth ; 
that the expenses of management be reduced. On the point of the 
cuttings in the old woods the memorial says :— 

‘‘It should be borne in mind that the old woods now only consist of a few 
scattered patches forming a very small part of the whole forest. It is calcu- 
lated that they are about 4,600 acres out of an area between 60,000 and 70,000 
acres; and we would urge that these few priceless bits that remain after a 
long-continued and very deplorable destruction should not be subjected to any 
official or forestry experiments, but should simply be preserved in their present 


wild and natural state for the sake of their great beauty, and the special 
historic interest that is attached to them.” 


The following are the names of gentlemen and ladies who have 
either signed the memorial—of which an abstract has been given—or 
have joined the (Shilling) Old Woods Protection Society, or who 
wrote letters, or signed a petition, to be laid before the Select Committee 
on Woods and Forests, to protest against the cuttings in the old woods, 
their letters and petition being rather ungraciously refused on the plea 
that the writers could not be personally examined. I will not discuss 
this plea on the present occasion. It is sufficient to remark that 
such a reason did not guide the Committee of 1875 on the New 
Forest in their acceptance of papers.’ 


(1) I ought to say here that all references, unless otherwise stated, are to Blue Book 
333, 1890, containing evidence taken before the Select Committee on Woods and Forests. 
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Mr. J. ANSTIE, Q.C. Mr. B. W. LEApvER, A.R.A. 
Miss Mary ANDERSON. Sir Frepx. Leicuron, Bart., P.R.A. 
Rr. Hon. Evetyn ASHLEY. Mr. A. J. LEwWIs. 
ProFEssor J. S. BLAckIE. Mr. J. MacWurrter, A.R.A. 
Mr. CHARLES BRADLAUGH, M.P. Str J. E. Mittats, Bart., R.A. 
Mr. Joun Brett, A.R.A. Mr. Sr. GEorRGE MIvaRT. 
Mrs. A. BESANT. Mr. J. W. Murray, A.R.W.S. 
Mr. Joun Boyp, Lord Provost of | ProrEssor F. T. PALGRAVE, Oxford. 
Edinburgh. Mr. ALBERT PELL, late M.P. for 
Str A. W. BiLomFiEetp, A.R.A. South Leicestershire. 
Lr.-GeEeNn. Str E. BuLWer. Sir F. Powrock, Bart. 
Lr.-Cot. TREVon CLARKE, J.P. Miss BEATRICE POTTER. 
Str Artuur Cray, Bart. Dr. RANSOM. 
Mrs. CrRACKENTHORPE. Mr. G. Ricumonp, R.A. 
W. B. Cueapie, Ese., M.D. | Mrs. THACKERAY RITCHIE. 
Hon. Joun COLLiER. | Lorp Sr. OSWALD. 
PROFESSOR CHURCH. Mr. W. T. Sreap. 
Mr. G. Du Maurier. | Mr. LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Mr. Luke Fivpes, R.A. Mr. Marcus Srone, R.A. 
HERBERT FIsHER, Esa. | Mr. Recrnatp T. G. Tarot, J.P. 
Pror. W. H. FLOWER. Lorp TENNYSON. 
Mrs. FAwcert. DowaGER MARCHIONESS OF WATER- 
Str WALTER Farqunar, Bart. FORD. 
Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON. Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A. 
Mr. J. C. Hoox, R.A. Mr. WATERHOUSE, R.A. 
Mr. D. E. Hvrcntns, Conservator | Proressor J. WESTLAKE. 
of Forests, Cape Colony. Mr. Henry Woops, A.R.A. 
Mr. Corin Hunter, A.R.A. DvuxKE OF WESTMINSTER. 
Mrs. JEUNE. Str GEorGE Youne, Bart. 


As will be seen from the Memorial, the great object that some of 
us have at heart is to keep these old woods—the few remaining frag- 
ments of an old England that never can be replaced—unchanged 
from their natural condition. We want to prevent, under any excuse 
whatsoever, the cutting of trees in them, the fencing of them round, 
which has long been an official project for bringing them completely 
under official control, the planting in them, which, even if well and 
carefully done, alters their character, and, above all, the planting of 
new and fanciful species of trees which are not indigenous to the 
Forest. As regards the question of planting, some of us who live on 
the spot are prepared to show that there is, generally speaking, 
throughout these old woods a thoroughly satisfactory young growth 
coming up; that, making allowance for the fact that under crowded 
beech-trees you cannot have young growth, and that it would not 
live if you put it there, the young growth of the Forest is more than 
sufficient to reproduce the old woods. It is true that cattle, ponies, 
donkeys, deer, all do their share of mischief, but with the present 
moderate stock of animals that are turned out, it can be shown that 
unless the deer—which individually are more destructive than cattle 
and ponies—are allowed to increase unduly, the young growth grows 
and prospers in the face of all its enemies—excepting only, perhaps, 
one, its official enemy, of whom I shall speak presently. The truth 
is, that the struggle of the young growth is one of those interesting 
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incidents in nature which so richly repay careful watching. The 
young trees require protecting tangle; and the consequence is that 
the larger part of those that attain their majority have grown out of 
thorn bushes, or hollies, or furze, or clusters of bramble, fulfilling the 
Forest saying, “‘ Where there is bush, there there is tree.’ These 
natural nurses are admirably fitted for the purpose, for they grow 
more slowly than the young tree that they protect; and, in the case 
of that best of all nurses, the thorn, are rather ungratefully killed 
by the sapling, that soon overtops them, and then needs them no 
longer. The holly has such power of bearing shade and drip that 
it generally struggles on, even when fairly overshadowed. But, 
as may be perceived from what has been said, where there is no 
tangle, there the young growth has but a poor chance. It is true that 
cattle and ponies do but little harm in the winter, for at that time 
they are rarely to be found in the old woods. They then haunt the 
open ground, the ponies feeding on gorse, the cattle on heath. But 
in the late spring when the grass has begun to move in the glades of 
the old woods, and the bite of the young leaves is sweet, then they 
do their share of mischief; and it is then that the natural nurses are 
such good friends. I should, however, say that with our present 
moderate number of stock in the Forest, a fair number of the unpro- 
tected young treesescape. The best proof of this is—as anybody can 
see for himself—thata considerable number of young trees in the spring, 
before the new leaves have come, are still carrying their old leaves. 
On what then does the protecting tangle depend? The Forest 
favours the growth of thorn, holly and bramble; why are there to be 
seen some few places in the old woods where we have not tangle 
sufficient to defend the young growth? The answer will appear 
difficult of belief to the outside public. Because our officialsh—who 
have already fenced in one beautiful old King William the Third 
wood on the plea of protecting it against the cattle, and who— 
it is an open secret—want to get an Act of Parliament to allow 
them to fence in the older woods, themselves destroy the tangle. 
They negligently allow the fern cutting (which in itself is one 
of the greatest boons to the people of the Forest, and against 
which I am not saying a word) to be carried on not only in the 
wide tracts where it does no harm, but also in those few spots 
of the old woods where there is this deficiency of young growth. 
Of course as long as the scythe passes every year over these 
places, even if the young trees themselves escape, the tangle is 
sacrificed, and thus the young trees cannot grow. It might be 
replied that in oid days Mr, Cumberbatch—then Deputy Surveyor of 
the Forest—for a certain number of years did not allow some of these 
patches to be mown, and yet that the young trees, according to his 
evidence, were not saved from the cattle. That is I think likely. 
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From repeated cuttings it is probable that the roots of the old tangle 
had died, and in consequence more time was wanted for new tangle 
to be sown and to come up. That tangle will come in time in all 
ordinary parts of the Forest, is what almost everybody accustomed to 
the Forest will admit—for thorn, holly and bramble are its natural 
growth—the very weeds of its soil; and only a little more patience 
and a little more time were wanted to make Mr, Cumberbatch’s 
experiment a success. Tangle must come; and quite as certainly 
young growth will come with it.’ 

A few more words about the enemies of the young growth in the 
Forest. The cattle and ponies do some harm, but only, as I have 
said, during a short time of the year, and the harm that they do is not 
sufficient to prevent a very satisfactory reproduction.” 

The deer and donkeys do more harm, for they both haunt the old 
woods in winter, and both are given to what the old foresters call 
“maggotting,” that is, picking fancifully a little here and a little 
there. At present the number of donkeys is small, and the growth 
of the young trees is so vigorous that there is no occasion for anxiety. 
Should the donkeys ever be very largely increased, it is a question 
whether a limit shonld not be put to theirnumber. As regards the 
deer, they do more harm, Isuspect, than any other animal. Itisnot only 
the bite but the rub of the horn. ‘They are said at those times when 
they rub in order to get rid of the velvet, to prefer certain trees like the 
willow ; but they also rub through the winter, and I have seen three 
or four young oaks and beeches almost fatally hurt by their rub 
within a hundred yards of each other. It is easy to distinguish their 
rub from the rub of the ponies, who also do some harm, but much 
less, since the deer has a way of rubbing on both sides of a 
young tree and thus completely stripping the bark. I do not write 
this from any ill-will to the deer. I am for preserving a moderate 

(1) The only exceptions I should be inclined to make are (1) where beech-trees grow 
densely and no growth of any kind comes up; but in these cases gaps are presently 
made by our strong sea-winds, and then with the new light and space, the tangle 
grows and is followed by the young growth; (2) where beech or oak are growing on 
‘“‘lawns,’’ which have good pasture and which are closely fed; here the young tree, and 
each bit of tangle that shows itself, is nipped off. This happens in some very few spots 
in the Forest, and here I don’t think the particular bit of wood will reproduce itself ; 
but new wood is coming up in altogether new places, whose area is many and many 
times greater than these few spots where there will not be reproduction. It would be 
stupid of us to require that the new woods should in all cases occupy exactly the 
same ground as the old woods. They will not. 

(2) It is, however, well to say here that the limited amount of mischief done by the 
Forest stock depends upon the preservation of their natural food, the furze and the heath. 
The Crown—which never has been very friendly to the commoners—has during late 
years neglected the furze, and a rather serious future lies ahead, when the Forest 
supply of furze will be considerably diminished. As it is, large tracts of ground that 
used to be under furze now bear it no longer. It would be well if the care of furze 
and heath were made a joint concern of the verderers (who at present have no 
powers in the matter) and the Crown. 
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number of deer in the Forest, as I do not believe in putting the young 
trees in cotton-wool, and am convinced that if nothing is done to 
prevent the growth of tangle the young trees are well able to take 
care of themselves. The deer are a pleasure to many people, who 
like to come across them in their old immemorial haunts; and of 
course they are much loved by the deer-hunters. Personally I 
am not an admirer of deer-hunting; but there are many things we 
may not admire personally, which at the same time we need neither 
attack nor try to prevent; and the only point on which I wish to lay 
stress is that the deer should not be allowed to increase—as to all 
appearances they have been allowed in the past—to furnish shooting 
for the deputy-surveyor. Up to what a point that increase was 
allowed to go is clear from the statement of Mr. Gerald Lascelles 
when examined this year by the Woods and Forests Committee, that in 
one year he and the keepers had shot over 100 (957). His estimate 
of the total number of deer in the Forest as between 200 and 300, 
must have been read with a smile by some who know most about 
it. One forester within the last two or three years counted—if I 
remember rightly—close upon fifty in one day’s ride. The whole 
of the deer question wants light thrown upon it. Some of the deer 
when shot are given away locally ; but I believe only the smaller 
part. At whose dinner table do the remainder appear ? 

So much about the deer; but we have the last and worst enemy 
of the young trees left—the official administrators of the Forest. 
Of course it is a matter of common-sense that, where the scythe 
passes every year, there the tangle, and the young trees themselves, 
can hardly grow; and yet, whilst our officials long to be allowed to 
enclose the old woods on the plea of the young growth, they placidly 
allow the cutting of the fern to go on in the bare places of the old 
woods. Sir W. Harcourt, whose truly charitable attitude towards 
the Forest officials I shall speak of presently, with his trained eye for 
introducing the poor man where he can be made use of, asked, on this 
point: “ But you know the poor people in the Forest did greatly 
resent not having fern for litter, &c.?” The question was cleverly 
put, because it at once conveyed the idea—which was carried down to 
the Forest—that some lovers of trees wished to interfere with the fern 
cutting. In truth, the quantity which it is proposed not to cut is in- 
finitesimal, not worth considering. It might possibly be one cartload 
in thirty or forty. If it were more than this, it would be easy to deal 
with only a few old woods at a time; moreover, the loss would only be 
for a short time. Probably in twelve or fifteen years the bare places 
would have clothed themselves with tangle. But Sir W. Harcourt 
knew, or ought to have known, that the official administration, which 
he so zealously defends, is not over-solicitous about the poor man. 
When, some few years ago, a beautiful King William’s wood called 
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Burley Old was enclosed, against our strong protest, it was not a mere 
fraction but the whole of the fern that was taken from the poor man; 
and so it would be were the Crown allowed to enclose the old woods. 

It is pleasant, however, to see that notwithstanding its enemies— 
official or otherwise—the young growth is winning all along the 
line. Following the example set by Mr. Esdaile, of Burley, I had 
some of the woods counted, dividing them into old trees and young 
trees over 8 feet high. I picked out, on purpose, some of the 
woods that had been quoted as the very worst examples, and was 
surprised to find how good a proportion even in these the young 
trees bore to the old trees. I picked out Ridley Wood, Bratley 
Wood, Little Huntley Banks, Great Huntley Banks, part of Gritnam 
Wood (the counters had not time to finish this last wood), as the 
specially unfavourable examples of young growth, as woods that had 
been quoted to me by a correspondent as flagrant examples of defi- 
cient reproduction. Even in these, which I may call the worst class, 
Class III., where the circumstances are most adverse, and over 
large parts of which young growth cannot yet be reasonably looked 
for on account of the dense growth still in possession of the soil, the 
proportion of young trees is nine to nineteen old trees; whilst in the 
more favourable woods, which might be called Class II., the pro- 
portions might be put, I think, at three to four young trees to one 
old tree.! 

To give a homely example from a wood (Berry Wood), which as a 
whole I should put in Class II., in a block 100 yards deep, drawn all 
the way round my own little place, we found 107 old trees, and 460 
young trees. In another section of this same old wood there were 
289 old, 239 young; in another section, 295 old, 1,855 young; in 
the outlying parts of Ridley Wood (mentioned above), 90 old, 244 
young. In another small wood, which would belong to Class L., 
Stinking Edges, there were 68 old, 716 young. In Mark Ash, in 
some parts of which the conditions are most unfavourable for the 
young growth, taking the whole wood, the figures were slightly in 
favour of the young trees—5,677 young, 5,577 old. Now, excepting 
Stinking Edges, these are not the best woods as regards reproduction ; 
and had I chosen to have counted the best woods, the young trees 
would be found to exceed the old trees many times. But the 
figures, as they stand, will satisfy most people of the extraordinary 
rashness of our deputy surveyor when he allowed himself, in 1887, 
to say to the Committee on Forestry that the old woods were “ dying 
back, and steadily going to wreck and ruin.” 

(1) In Class I. I should put a fair number of woods; and in these I should expect 
the proportion of young trees to old trees to be not less than five or six (or more) to one, 
Stinking Edges, however, is the only one of this class I have had counted. I thought 
it more important to count Class II. and Class ITI. 
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If the young growth is satisfactory, another important point fol- 
lows—there is no need for the official people to plant. At present 
a man is sent into many of the old woods and open spaces with a 
bundle of seedlings, and the horrible result forthcoming is easy to 
imagine. A glade is filled up with young trees carefully planted at 
regular distances from each other. In certain cases they have been 
planted with a truer sense, and are to be seen growing out of a 
thorn-bush, as if they were natural “self-comers.” But in whatever 
way they are planted, with or without discretion, it is a mistake, and 
a stupid mistake. The real charm of the forest is to watch the 
struggle of nature going on on all sides, and it is a thousand pities 
to interfere in these crude unthinking ways. That struggle is 
full of interesting incidents—the birds, such as the jay and 
rook, which carry and plant acorns, the jay carrying them and let- 
ting them drop, the reok burying them with his bill; the many 
birds which feed on the berries of the hawthorn and holly, and thus 
help the tangle to grow; the stores of mouse and squirrel, and the 
strange habit of bird and beast, to bury and then to forget what 
they have buried; the natural thinning which takes place in a holly 
grove, which at first is too thick to allow of any young trees to come 
up; the natural thinning which takes place amongst the young 
beech and oak themselves ; the struggle between beech and oak; the 
steady encroachment of the Scotch fir over the open plains; the attacks 
of the forest stock and the wiles of the young trees to find shelter ; 
all these and many other like things help to make up a deeply 
interesting drama, which is for ever being played in the old woods, 
and which should not be disturbed by any clumsy interference. 
The old woods should be a bit of sacred ground for the painter, the 
naturalist, and the forester, who learns by observation; and no tree 
should be cut, no sapling planted. From generation to generation 
there should be no interference, except to cut up and cart away the 
trees that fall in their ripe old age. 

The official people, however, not only plant in the old woods; but, 
as if they did not care the least for the fact that these few fragments 
of wood are almost the unique relics of old English forest in its 
unaltered state, they exercise their taste and indulge their fancies 
by planting new kinds of trees, which form no part of the old forest 
growth, such as limes, coloured sycamores, scarlet oaks, and in one 
case, as I found, cedars. This is a very real sin, and cannot be too 
publicly and strongly castigated. England is crowded with parks 
and pleasure grounds, where different kinds of trees are cultivated, 
and where taste—whether good or bad—finds a large enough field 
for its exercise. But the old woods should be safe from taste. That 
is the one thing which should never find admission into them. The 
only true taste is to leave them to themselves, unaltered in character 
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from what they were hundreds of years ago. The spirit of their 
guardians should be, not the spirit of the managers of parks, but the 
spirit of those who understand how rare is the relic temporarily 
entrusted to their hands, and how utterly impossible it will be to 
reproduce it when once its old character is gone. 

How far removed our deputy surveyor, Mr. Gerald Lascelles, is 
from this spirit may be shown by the defence he made to the Com- 
mittee of Woods and Forests this year (Blue Book 333) for the trees 
he has been cutting during the years of his unfortunate administration. 
I had told the Committee that in this one season a friend, speaking 
only for certain parts of the Forest, had counted 138 trees cut in the 
old woods and open spaces near them; that he knew of others he 
had not counted; that I myself knew of 80—the larger part of 
these, but not all, would be included in the 158—and that another 
friend had counted 100 trees marked for cutting in an old wood in 
quite another part of the Forest. Mr. Lascelles was then asked to 
give a return of trees cut in the old woods during the last seven 
years. They amount to over 2,000,' and the value of the timber sold is 
put at £946, besides timber used for repairs, £138; besides 262 cord 
sold and 1,373 cord assigned for fuel rights, at, say, 12s. a cord, 
value nearly £1,000 (£981), not one single cord of which should 
have been cut for such purposes. The often-quoted Act of 1877 
says: ‘The ancient ornamental woods and trees in the Forest 
shall be preserved ” [‘‘trees”” may be taken to mean outlying trees, 
groups of trees, which lie scattered between the old woods]; 
and it adds, “that wood shall be provided for the satisfaction of fuel 
rights without the sacrifice of ornamental timber.’’ Thus the first 
words are absolute; and it is only the last words (which, asI believe, 
were unfortunately thrown in to add greater weight) which have given 
any ground for the claim that the old woods might be cut ad libitum, 
only provided that ornamental timber (or what the officials choose to 
call ornamental timber) were not cut. This was the ground taken up 
by Sir W. Harcourt, asa member of the Committee, in his remarkable 
anxiety to justify what the officials had done and were doing. <As 
a sort of knightly service, I presume, for the tenure of Castle 
Malwood, he is always ready to stand heroically in front of the 
Forest officials and their sins, throwing his shield of divers colours, 
which has been charitably lent to so many different causes, over 
the cutting of trees in the old woods, the neglect of the plan- 
tations, and the improper presentation of accounts. As regards 
the cutting of the trees, his words were: “I put it to you whether 
the reasonable interpretation of that is not this: that in the unen- 


(1) The destructive Mr. Howard cut 1,005 beech trees for fuel and charcoal between 
71-5. Thusfrom year to year it goes on.—Report of Committee on N. F., 1875, 
7 
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closed forest fuel rights shall be provided out of wood which is not 
to be regarded as ornamental timber?” to which the answer seems 
conclusive that as the old woods are absolutely protected by the 
earlier words (“shall be preserved ”), “‘ the waste,’’ (fuel rights have 
to be provided from “waste,” not from plantations, whilst. still 
enclosed), from which fuel rights are to be satisfied, are the 
plantations thrown open, that have returned to the condition of 
waste. The noticeable point that will strike any reader of what 
passed before the Committee is the precipitation with which a mighty 
lawyer, without any careful consideration of the matter in question, 
placed himself on the side of the Forest officials, and urged the view 
that the deputy surveyor was right in cutting any trees in the old 
woods, so long only as they were not ornamental.’ 

As for the plea that the trees cut are not ornamental, I ask any 
person who knows the Forest to use his own eyes and judgment. 
Not only are the stools left in evidence, but the sums paid for the 
timber sold tell their own story. Men don’t pay a thousand pounds 
for mere poles and sticks and worthless timber. It is true that 
some insignificant trees are cut out of a sort of mere wanton- 
ness—for what good are they ?—but fine and good trees are also cut, 
and are cut sometimes in places where it is least right to cut them. 
Mr. Gerald Lascelles says point blank :—‘ There has been no 
cutting whatever of timber which could reasonably be called 
ornamental timber,”’ and again, “‘no injury whatever has been done 
. . . . from an ornamental point of view” (Q. 920). Now the first 
thing is to traverse this statement directly. Many fine old trees 
have been cut, and I shall hope presently to publish the measure- 
ments of some of these trees, and the statements of those who have 
seen them when cut. But, in fact, Mr. Lascelles undesignedly 
answers himself on this point. Forgetting that he has practically 
said no fine trees were cut (for fine trees could not be cut without 
doing an injury “ from an ornamental point of view ’’) he innocently 
says’ in another place, that amongst the trees cut were trees 
that were dead (920) or in an advanced stage of decay, and in 
reference to one particular tree to which I happened in my evidence 
to allude, because at that moment it lay cut, close to the road, he 
says (921) the tree had been a fine tree, but was stone dead, and 
goes on to speak of young beeches that it was injuring. Now 
this at once destroys his own position. If he had chosen to say, I 
have cut fine trees (ornamental timber), but only cut them for various 
reasons which I will specify; that would have been consistent; but 

(1) See Mr. W. F. Phillpott’s opinion, Q. 796. Blue Book 333, 1890. 

(2) His actual statement is, ‘‘ Every tree that has been cut has been either cut be- 
cause it was dead, or in such an advanced state of decay that it was useless to leave it 
any longer to rot and fall of itself.’’ (Blue Book, 333, Q. 920.) See on this point letter 
at end of article. 
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he first boldly says ‘‘ there has been no cutting whatever of orna- 
mental timber,’ and then he goes on to show why there has been 
such cutting. The whole evidence in fact is full of these unconscious 
contradictions. 

And what a farce the whole thing is! Couldit not have occurred 
both to Mr. Gerald Lascelles and to his advocate and protector, 
Sir W. Harcourt, that neither of them has the least shadow of 
right to decide what is ornamental timber in an old wood? Any 
man accustomed to the work may go through a highly-tended park, 
and propose to cut here and plant there. That is in keeping with the 
artiticial character which belongs to our parks; but no man can 
without impertinence, and without entirely missing the mark as to 
what an old wood is, and what he himself is, go into one of these 
old woods and issue his edicts as to what shall be cut, and what shall 
be spared. It would be well if Mr. Gerald Lascelles, Sir W. 
Harcourt, and Mr. Culley could be induced to reconsider themselves 
as persons of taste, and take a somewhat humbler standard of their 
fitness, to be judges “ of the ornamental,” as far as these old woods 
are concerned. There was another reason given by Mr. Lascelles 
for cutting trees, that betrays not only carelessness about the beauty 
of the Forest, but also carelessness from a forestry point of view :— 


‘* Or else it [the tree] has been cut for the sake of the trees which stood imme- 
diately adjoining it; that is to say, when three or four trees were standing on 
the space that ought to be occupied by one, and there were open spaces round 
them that exposed them to all the gales, so that one tree lashed another tree 
in such a way as to destroy it or injure it, it has been thought advisable to 
remove one of the trees, and to get the trees further apart.” 


To most people who are fond of observing trees it will be pretty 
evident, from Mr. Lascelles’ own words, that these were exactly the 
trees that ought not to have been cut. When three or four trees 
grow in the way described by Mr. Lascelles they almost always 
form “one head,” which is a very beautiful object. To cut one of 
three or four such trees destroys this head, as much as if some one 
should lop off the third or fourth part of some well-grown tree. 
Moreover, many foresters believe that to cut one of these trees is to 
expose the remaining trees to great risk of chill by depriving them 
of a shelter to which they have always been accustomed. On this 
point there may be a difference of opinion, but, apart from the risk 
of chill, there is the well-known danger of letting in the wind and so 
losing the trees; this would be especially the case in the open spaces 
described by Mr. Lascelles. Had Mr. Lascelles taken pains to do 
so, he could hardly have more exactly described trees that ought not 
to be cut. The lashing of the trees is, I think, imaginary ; for trees, 
that have grown in the way described, fit into one another, none of 
them developing their branches into the part occupied by the other. 
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There is also a circumstance that aggravates the cutting in the old 
woods. Mr. Gerald Lascelles has cut in the old woods timber both 
for sale and for repairs. At the same time he has been cutting 
away bravely in some of the King William III. woods, which, un- 


fortunately, by the Act were left subject to his power. I know of 


many beautiful oaks cut in one of these woods (of which there should 
be a parliamentary return as there has been a return of trees cut in 
the old woods), and yet at the same time, whilst he could have got 
from these woods whatever he wanted for repairs, he has been cutting 
in the old woods both for repairs and sale. 

One point more. In 1887 Mr. Lascelles, when examined before 
the Forestry Committee, used these remarkable words in complaint 
of the Act of 1877, “ Felling is forbidden, and planting is forbidden ” 
(850). Now either these words were very carelessly used, or else 
all through these years he has been deliberately breaking an Act of 
Pasliament i in cutting in the old woods over two thousand trees, and 
in planting his fancifully chosen trees about the forest. I believe 
an expense of something like £400 was incurred over the limes, 
sycamores, scarlet oaks, &c.; but the accounts are so carefully 
arranged to give the scantiest information, that one can only guess 
at these things. The same want of caution as regards his state- 
ments reappears in 1890. Later on in his evidence Mr. Lascelles 
tries to justify his having sold windfall instead of having used it for 
fuel rights ; of course it will be perceived that the selling of wind- 
fall necessitates cutting somewhere else. He says: “It is my 
practice to sell no fuel timber at all from windfalls except in places 
where it is so near a village, or so near a road, that experience has 
taught me that as soon as ever it is stacked up it will disappear.” 
My personal experience is in direct opposition to this. I have 
myself bought windfall close to my house (where there is no road 
and no village), and could show to any person interested the very 
spot from which it came. It is true that lately, since we complained 
openly of these evil cuttings that were going on, we have been 
punished by an edict that no cord wood should be sold tous. A 
certain person, with the best title to know and to speak, but who 
shall be nameless, told me at the time that pounds would be wasted 
in consequence of this order, and that wood was lying rotting on 
the ground which would not now be disposed of. Such is the 
fashion of government under which we live ! 

Before passing on to the reasons why this cutting has gone on, I 
should like to say a few words upon another part of Mr. Lascelles’ 
evidence. I had called attention publicly to large quantities of leaf- 
mould that had been taken from certain woods. A witness, living on 
the spot, considered that during a course of years he himself had 
actually seen over fifty carts, and from certain reasons, including the 
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fact that he could only have seen a part of the carts so employed, we 
roughly estimated that one hundred tons must have been taken. 
Afterwards, from a more detailed examination of the spot, we saw how 
large was the surface of ground stripped, and also how rapid was the 
accumulation of the mould, and without confining ourselves to any 
special number of years, but including the old original bed of leaf- 
mould, we saw that the quantity taken must have been much larger. 
I personally believe now that it must be put as at least two hundred 
tons, though, as I said to Mr. Culley, this “taking” may go back 
many years. Now, in a personal interview with Mr. Lascelles, 
we spoke on this subject, and he assured me that only leaves (leaves 
are commonly sold) had been taken, and that ne tool but a rake was 
used. He also, in an interview with one of the witnesses, which 
was reported in the Times, positively denied that any mould had 
been taken. In his evidence before the Committee (945), he says 
in one place, a rake and shovel were used; in another place (945), 
that only a rake was allowed to be used; and lastly (947), that the 
leaf-mould was beaten with a spade. Thus we have three different 
statements at least as regards the tools used. As a fact, witnesses 
have seen the mould being dug with a spade. The whole evidence 
on this point is curious. Mr. Lascelles takes pains to convey the 
impression that it was only decayed leaves (945), but leaf-mould is 
decayed leaves pure and simple, and pretends to be nothing else. Mr. 
Culley himself partly (not entirely) avoids this affectation, for he 
says, “I myself, with my fingers, scratched up the leaf-mould. I 
found in this w ay that it was leaf-mould, and I satisfied myself that 
nothing but the leaf-mould was there, or had been removed.” But 
the amusing thing par excellence is that these gentlemen, who con- 
ducted an official examination into the matter, do not seem to have 
even looked at the place from which it was taken 

According to Mr. Culley, he examined some old stone pits and 
found some bilberry roots. These were not the pits from which 
the mould was taken, I have no reason to believe that any was taken 
from there. The pits to which I had referred in my letter to him 
were natural depressions in the ground all over the wood, in some 
of which—had he looked—he would have found several inches of 
leaf-mould that had accumulated since the last takings ; and in these 
parts of the wood there are no bilberries growing. I offered Mr. 
Culley to accompany him ; but he preferred to go with his officials, 
and to take their statement. I believe he did not see or question a 
single one of the witnesses whose written statements I had for- 
warded to him, and any one of whom could have shown him from 
where the leaf-mould was taken. He preferred to go to his officials 
and be absolutely guided by them. It is rather amusing that under 
the circumstance described, Mr. Culley should have told the com- 
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mittee that he felt that the decision must have been in favour of Mr. 
Lascelles had he been called upon to adjudicate upon the matter ; 
and it was rather amusing that Mr. Fowler and Sir W. Harcourt 
should have appeared so completely satisfied with this very thin coat 
of official whitewash. I am afraid I have natural prejudices on the 
subject of official inquiries ; but I hardly ever expected to see such 
vivid light thrown upon the way in which they can be conducted. Mr. 
Culley is also incorrect in his statement that I had said at one time 
one hundred waggon loads. Though I have not access to the papers 
at present, I think I can trust my memory sufficiently to say posi- 
tively that at no moment have I ever giveu the quantity taken in 
waggon loads. Mr. Culley completed his statement by saying that, 
on the evidence of Mr. Epps’s books, it was clear that the quantity 
taken was only ten tons. That is an advance of “ten” upon Mr, 
Lascelles’ original statement to me and to the witness before referred 
to, that none had been taken; but Mr. Culley has a good many 
steps still to advance. I hold a note showing the date by which a 
considerable quantity was sent off by rail, which never went to Mr. 
Epps at all, and there is evidence, which Mr. Culley has never seen, 
of its having been taken out of other woods. 

I must now pass on to another point. Why is it that our deputy 
sirveyor (Mr. Culley must also bear his full share of the responsibi- 
lity ) cuts the trees in the old woods? why does he sacrifice them to fuel 
rights ? why does he sell them in the open market? The answer 
that must be given is (1) the extravagant system on which the 
forest has been placed; and (2) the extravagant administration of 
that system. As regards the first, we are made up of salaries. We 
have the deputy surveyor with his salary, his house, his horses, his 
coal, and his shooting; we have three other assistant deputies with 
salaries, houses, and horses; we have a clerk; we have twelve wood- 
men with salaries and houses—these are directors of labour, not 
labourers—making a grand total (see Report of W. and F. for 1889) 
of £1,830, a sum which does not include houses or superannuation, or 
any of the keepers, of whom, as we shall see presently, we have two 
classes—the visible and the invisible—or any part at all of the 
labour of the forest. And what has this imposing staff todo? I 
cannot answer better than in Mr. Lascelles’ own words, addressed in 
1887 to the Committee on Forestry, p. 137 :—‘ Everything in the 
shape of forest management is put a stop to, excepting the mere 
thinnings and maintaining of the plantations formed under certain 
Acts of Parliament.” In other words, there are no regular plantings 
carried on now, as in old days, but only the infelicitous and unautho- 
rised sprinkling here and there over the forest of fanciful specimens 
and other young trees, with which the deputy surveyor occasionally 
amuses himself. There are only about 17,000 acres of plantation to 
look after—about this “looking after” there will be some words } re- 
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sently to say—in which the regular cuttings and thinnings have to 
be made, and out of which the yearly sales are provided. There 
is a small sale of such things as sand, gravel, fern, furze, &c.; 
and this pretty fairly comprises the whole of the forest work. 
For such simple and scant work we have this brigade of officials, 
simply because in all these Government matters hardly anybody 
from the outside understands what is being done, hardly anybody 
cares, hardly anybody seeks to control. If it were a private concern, 
Mr. Gerald Lascelles would be expected to look after the work 
himself. He would be given a clerk and about five foresters; and, 
instead of spending his time in one long holiday of shooting and 
hunting, he would be required to see that his plantations were in a 
creditable condition, to overlook the thinnings himself, to be about 
amongst the labourers, and to make it his first duty that the state of 
the plantations justified the existence of himself and his staff. At 
present, even the bold Sir William will hardly make the claim for his 
client that such work is done. As I told the committee, there is 
great neglect in some parts of some of the plantations; and I have 
taken, and could take, persons competent to judge, where the neglect 
could be valued in considerable sums of money.’ The nurses have 
been allowed to fatally injure the young oaks; and the drains, 
originally made at great expense, have not been cleared for many 
years, so that in flood time the water overflows, stands and injures 
the trees. I told the committee that I had asked the Duke of 
Northumberland’s forester, Mr. Peebles, to accompany me, before I 
made such grave statements and that I held in my hand his 
statement. In that statement he very properly, not knowing any of 
the circumstances of the forest, refused to express an opinion as to 
whether the mischief had been caused by deficient superintendence 


(1) I have not Mr. Peeble’s short report with me or I should quote it. Mr. D. E. 
Hutchins, Conservator of Forests, Cape Colony, writes :— 

‘*T was very pleased with the natural reproduction I saw in the old forest near your 
house on Wednesday. It seemed that everywhere near old trees self-sown seedlings 
appeared in the thorn bushes. Of course this natural reproduction is not equal to what 
it would be in a well-ordered forest, but it seems sufficient, away from the open moor- 
land, to gradually restore the old forest within a reasonable time. If, however, the 
present ill-regulated fellings are persisted in, the natural reproduction will be delayed : 
(1) by the reduction in the number of seed-bearing trees; (2) in the further deteriora- 
tion of the forest soil from the reduction of the already miserably poor ‘ couvert.’ The 
importance of this ‘couvert’ can only be realised by studying the forest soil and the 
natural re-growth in the high forests of France and Germany. In the New Forest I 
have seen beeches felled which no professional man would have thought of marking 
for felling ; I have seen so-called nurses in the plantations neglected to be felled till 
they had dominated and killed the more valuable oak. The growth generally in the 
plantations shows that the restoration of the forest is a mere question of money and 
management. The errors of amateur work are pretty evident in the past; but the 
management of to-day seems more deplorable. I return the memorial signed, with my 
best wishes that your efforts will be able to effect a change ; for surely there can be no 
nobler work in England than the restoration of the New Forest.—June 7th, 1890.” 

VOL. XLIX. N.S. if 
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or by a deficient staff, but simply stated the mischief that he had 
seen. That statement I was not allowed to read to the committee ; 
and it was in vain that I begged that some of the committee might 
come down in order to see for themselves whether these things were 
so or not. Sir W. Harcourt was determined for his own reasons 
that no scandal about the forest should be raised, and he did 
his utmost—are not these things written in the blue book ?— 
to pass the matter off as insignificant. Had Mr. Fowler been 
alone and left to his own judgment, I think he might have 
been willing to get to the bottom of the matter; but he 
acted in a weak manner, allowing himself to be over-crowed 
by the noisy Sir William at his side. Anyone who reads 
the evidence (858-880) can judge for himself if I am describ- 
ing fairly or not what passed. Both Mr. Fowler and Sir W. Har- 
court allowed themselves to deny that the matter was serious 
(868-880) (not serious! the failure of the chief officer, notwithstand- 
ing his salary, his house, his horses, his coal, to do the one thing 
faithfully and efficiently which, by his own statement, there was for 
him to do!), while Sir W. Harcourt, with that instinctive cleverness 
which he possesses in face of any danger, gently appropriated a 
considerable part of the charge, rising by fine gradations to it. 
‘Certain plantations have not been sufficiently thinned: I am not 
sure that I do not agree with you about that,” was his first state- 
ment. Then as the matter went on, and the charges became more 
definite, he threw alittle more vigour inte his expressions :—“ I am 
very much of your opinion, that the thinning has been in the past very 
much neglected, and that it would have been much better to have 
thinned more.” That was a pretty fair admission, and I venture to 
believe that if we could only have prolonged the conversation for 
another half an hour, he might have told us in the end that he “ was 
very much of your opinion,” that there had been scrious and culpable 
neglect. I should not, however, do Sir William full justice if I let 
him off without quoting a most remarkable statement. When the 
dispute was at its hottest, he had the courage to tell the committee, 
and to leave it recorded in the Blue Book, that he knew “ these 
woods” “by heart.” By “these woods” did he mean all the New 
Forest woods, or, by a most felicitous coincidence, the two plantations 
in question? Of course the Harcourt heart, like the other Har- 
court organs, is a very remarkable institution after its own kind; but as 
the knowledge of these woods “by heart” requires much bodily activity, 
much leisure time, and some knowledge of forestry (none of which 
three things are, as I believe, strong points with Sir W. Harcourt), 
I can only believe that on this occasion the Harcourt tongue took 
considerable liberties with the Harcourt heart. In the same way, 
though I distinguish strongly between all that Mr. Fowler said, and 
what Sir William Harcourt said, both as regards spirit and sub- 
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stance, it was very ill-advised of Mr. Fowler to speak of this plantation, 
as if he could in any real way answer to the Committee for the con- 
dition of it. Though I live close to it, and am often in it, I could 
not speak for the whole of it. To be able to speak at all authorita- 
tively of that big plantation as a whole (about 800 acres) would 
require, I should say, at least three full days’ careful examination ; 
and if Mr. Fowler—who, according to my guess, was simply once 
driven through it by Sir W. Harcourt—had given any considerable 
part of such time to it, and understands the management of planta- 
tions, he would have found stronger terms than “‘ Wanted more 
thinning” to express allthathe saw. As I said in my evidence, parts 
of it show serious and undeniable neglect. But in this matter, as in 
other matters, Mr. Fowler allowed himself to fall under the influence 
of Sir W. Harcourt, instead of picking his own way resolutely 
through the controversy with a determination to find out the truth. 
I come now to the second ground that underlies these cuttings. 
For the expensive establishment in the New Forest (which I pre- 
sume dates from the time when a great deal of work—clearing 
and planting—went on in the Forest), Mr. Culley and Mr. 
Lascelles are not directly responsible. Of course one might expect, 
at least, from Mr. Culley, that he should have pressed upon those 
responsible to Parliament that present needs and _ present 
expenditure should be brought into harmony ; but as we know that 
it is only a very virtuous official—too virtuous, perhaps, for this 
wicked world—who reforms his own department, I need say no 
more on this point. Both Mr. Culley and Mr. Lascelles, however, 
are responsible for certain improper spendings that go on. As these 
improper spendings concern the shooting, it is best here to explain 
the footing on which it stands. Part of the shooting is let to licensees, 
part (the plantations that are still enclosed) is in the hands of the 
Crown. It is this second unfortunate part which, as one must pre- 
sume, causes the improper accounts and improper spendings. When 
examined by the Committee I could only give them a part of the 
story, but it would have been quite sufficient as a clue, had either Sir 
William Harcourt or Mr. Fowler desired to get to the bottom of 
what was wrongly done. As I told them, besides the regular keepers 
(who appear in the accounts as foresters) there is a certain body of 
underkeepers (I resolutely refused to state the exact number) who 
are never shown at all in the published accounts, but are concealed 
under the head of ‘ Maintenance: labour.” This statement had 
the effect upon Mr. Jackson (who, I presumed, considered himself 
personally aggrieved by it) which drawing the cork on a July 
day has upon a bottle of that famous fluid which comes from Burton- 
on-Trent. It would have been wiser, however, to have remained, 
with cork and wire duly on guard, and to have quietly examined the 
matter, so as to have discovered the whole truth in it. As it turns out, 
112 
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the case of improper spending is stronger than I thought at the time. 
The number of these concealed keepers is twelve (making seventeen 
in all), and when their salaries are added—if we put them at 16s. a 
week, which, I think, is what they receive—to the salaries of the head- 
keepers and other game expenses, there is a considerable deficit (I am 
taking last year’s accounts) on the shooting, amounting to close upon 
£300 (£294) ; adeficit which Mr. Culley and Mr. Lascelles make up by 
cutting trees in the old woods, and either selling them as timber or 
assigning them as fuel rights—the assigning of such trees as fuel 
of course leaving these gentlemen free to sell other timber. The 
nation, therefore, stands in this peculiarly cheerful position, that in 
order to provide somebody or other with shooting in the New Forest 
—and, perhaps I ought to add, some unknown persons with venison— 
for I suspect the deer-shooting is largely responsible for the existence 
of the twelve keepers—nearly £300 were spent by it last year, whilst 
the trees of the old woods were being cut to the number, I should 
judge from different accounts received, of between 300 and 400. 

Let us make this quite clear. In last year’s accounts the amounts 
received from the licensees, instead of exceeding the expenses, as any 
innocent reader of official figures would have supposed by about £200, 
fell short of the real expenses by nearly £300; in other words, thenation 
was paying nearly £300 for somebody’s shooting. But that in reality 
is only a part of it. The loss to the nation when closely examined is 
far greater. The houses of these keepers and such forest rights as 
they have are not counted. Put these at a low average of £7 10s. 
per head (for seventeen keepers), and we have about £127 more to 
add. Then we must remember that the wild shooting of the forest 
has its own value. Supposing that no keeper were paid and not a 
single penny were spent on it, its primary value could hardly be put 
at less than £400 a year. Then there are some thousands of acres of 
plantation, the shooting of which the Crown retains; valued in the 
same manner, we may put it at £150 a year: and putting all sums 
together, we find actual loss of £294, loss on cottages and on value of 
shootings £677, total nearly £1,000. A lucky somebody therefore 
got last year for his shooting expenses a present of nearly £1,000. 
Now who is that somebody ? Is it the licensees? Ifso, why should 
the country pay the licensees for shooting in the New Forest; and 
why should Mr. Culley and Mr. Lascelles allow the country to do 
so, at all events, without telling it of the fact? Sut the licen- 


(1) Of course far larger sums could be realised if the land were simply let for shoot- 
ing under the complete management of the lessees. That, however, would be a most 
undesirable arrangement, and would lead to much mischief. The shooting should be 
simply let as wild shooting, and no great head of game encouraged. The sums I have 
given are sums representing initial value before any expense is incurred; by spending, 
say, £300 in keepers the value would be raised in proportion. I should add here that the 
deficit would rise and fall with the number of licensees—being some years greater, some 
years smaller. See Report of Woods and Forests, 1889, pp. 156-7. 
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sees, such of them, at least, as I have known, are reasonable 
men, and don’t ask for any gift or Government allowance. They 
simply ask that the value of their licences may be debited to 
them; that the pheasants they pay for may be actually shot by 
them, and not by somebody else. Two or three years ago there was 
a yearly scandal, because on a great field-day the Crown shot the 
pheasants at Bolderwood, and some of the licensees felt that these 
pheasants, though actually they were shot in the plantation, and 
therefore technically belonged to the Crown, really were reared by 
their money,—in fact, however the nation was helping to pay the 
piper. This field-day has been stopped, but I believe that Mr. 
Lascelles and his friends (his office carries with it a double licence) 
shoot in the enclosed plantations as well as over the rest of the forest. 
He could, however, tell us this more accurately himself, and, as I 
have no wish to state the case unfairly against him, it would be 
much better that he should doso. Then, if it is not for the licensees, 
is it for Mr. Lascelles and for his shooting that the country has the 
privilege of paying nearly £1,000 per year? If so, he hardly seems to 
get a very grand return from such an expenditure. He gets, I pre- 
sume, the twelve unrecognised shadows to accompany him during 
his deer-shooting labours—at which, as he told the Committee, on 
occasion he “ works very hard ”’—and I suppose the twelve shadows 
improve the shooting, both in the Crown plantations and the open 
forest; but “the candle,”’ such as it is, seems hardly worth the scandal. 
In justice to Mr. Lascelles, I should think the scandal was partly 
muddle, as well as the improvement of his shooting at the nation’s 
expense—especially as—so it is stated —these twelve ghosts haunted 
the forest before his time. To me personally the scandal is only 
interesting, because, as things are, every pheasant and every deer 
shot in the Forest by the Crown means unnecessary expenditure, 
and the certainty of more trees being cut in the old woods. If it 
were not for the old woods, I do not know that I should be 
virtuous enough to drag scandals of this kind out into the light. 
In themselves they can scarcely be called interesting. 

Only a few more words on this point. The public will be told 
that the under-keepers perform some other forest duties besides 
keepering, that they have to prevent forest fires in the dry season, 
that for this purpose they are sworn in as special constables, Cc. ; 
and at the same time that the five head-keepers have duties as regards 
the sale of fern, furze, sand, gravel, &c. As regards the ghostly 
and invisible under-keepers, do not let the public be mystified. On 
examination they will be found to be pure and simple keepers 
in tke flesh and blood, as real as any of their brethren of the 
craft elsewhere in the country, though the fiction may be kept 
up of paying them weekly in order that they may appear under the 
head of labour. As regards the head-keepers, it would be far better 
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to transfer their duties to the three under-deputies, or to the wood- 
men, than to allow the forest accounts and the game accounts to be 
mixed up together. As long as they are mixed up improper things 
are likely to be done. If the public are wise they will insist on 
having the shooting accounts stated in the clearest way, on having 
the shooting expenses largely reduced, on licences being granted to 
Bournemouth tradesmen, or whoever else is willing to pay for them, 
unless there is some better reason than the deputy surveyor’s not very 
refined fastidiousness—which should hardly stand between the nation 
and its reyenue—as to who shall shoot in the forest, and on a fair profit 
being made out of the payments of the licensees. As to what passed 
before the Committee on this subject, those interested must turn to 
the Blue Book. Sir W. Harcourt did his level best on the side of sup- 
pression ; but “ bullying the witness” rarely succeeds in concealing 
facts for any length of time. They have an awkward way of their 
own, sooner or later, of coming to the light. I ought to express 
my thanks to Mr. D. Crawford and to Mr. Hobhouse. Had it 
not been for Mr. Hobhouse’s insistence, it would have appeared 
from Mr. Lascelles’ evidence that those twelve under-keepers were 
duly mentioned in the published accounts (971-3). 

What the public have to realise is that it is impossible for things 
to go on indefinitely as they now are. The modern plantations 
will not bear the present rate of cutting—which is even now, I think, 
excessive—beyond a certain number of years, and then the timber 
sales, which are the great source of revenue to the forest, will begin 
to fall off. Mr. Culley and Mr. Lascelles will have retired into pri- 
vate life, and, like the Mr. Howard of old days, will have escaped 
from all responsibility and consequences of their actions, except, 
perhaps, in being remembered by those who know the forest as the 
instruments of a very careless destruction. No more cuttings should 
take place (except, possibly, for occasional repairs) in the beautiful 
King William the Third Woods; and no more cuttings at all in 
the old woods ; whilst the cuttings in the modern plantations should 
be carried out in a careful and frugal manner. We have simply been 
leading the life of a spendthrift during these last years, cutting and 
selling without a thought beyond the present. The whole of this 
should be changed ; fuel rights should be bought up, and the official 
establishment, which is ridiculous, when compared with the work 
that has to be done, should be cut down in the most merciless 
fashion. The country in 1877 made up its mind that the New 
Forest should be a great national holiday ground, and not a very 
feeble imitation of a business concern, whose cost exceeded the true 
return, and whose history was a succession of failures and wrong- 
doings. Let the nation stick steadily to this view. In such a case 
no great establishment is needed. No officer like Mr. Gerald 
Lascelles is needed. What is needed is a simple and thoroughly 
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reliable forester, with no ambitious views, but honestly intent upon 
his plain work, with an income, say, of £350 a year. He might 
have a clerk for office work at, say, £100, and five foresters at £80 
(one of these should be head, and receive an additional £20) to 
direct under his supervision the work in the plantations, say, 
total £770—making a saving on present salaries of more than 
£1,000; if houses and superannuation were counted, of consider- 
ably more. The shooting reserved to the Crown should be 
done away with. It is the source of much mischief, and of indirect 
expense, such as renewing of the fences of certain plantations which 
ought to be thrown open, and would be thrown open, if it were not 
that the fence were the symbol of Crown rights. The shooting 
should be administered simply in the interest of the licensees; it 
should be strictly of a natural wild kind, and a fair profit of some 
hundreds of pounds a year should be realised out of it. Altogether 
I think not less than from £2,000 to £2,500 a year could be saved by 
common-sense reforms. If a sense of unfitness to lead the simple hard- 
working life which the chief officer of the forest should lead in the 
plantations and among his labourers, should induce Mr. Lascelles to 
resign, good terms should be made with him; if on the other hand 
he is filled with a sense of virtue rather than shortcoming, let the 
whole matter, and all the details of his administration be discussed 
between him and the public in full daylight. Some simple 
qualifications are required for the new officer. He must not put 
his own amusement in hunting and shooting in the first place ; 
he must not use the forest as a convenience for this purpose to 
the neglect of its real interests. Its real interests are strict economy 
in management, preservation of the old woods in their integrity and 
in their old character ; and careful attention to the plantations, care- 
ful supervision of the work that goes on, and thorough knowledge 
of all that is done by the subordinate officers. On these points there 
is a good deal that might be said, and on them all there should be a 
full enquiry. 

One last matter. Some men suffer in the forest from want of 
work—the work, owing both to the change of forest system, and the 
spending of money over game to the neglect of the plantations being less 
than it should be. Without doing anything to injure in the slightest 
the character of the forest, or to interfere with its wide spaces, I would 
create principally round the edges of the forest a considerable number 
(say two or three hundred) of small freeholds or perpetual leaseholds. 
These would give an additional number of small men the great 
benefits of the Forest; would relieve any congestion of labour; and 
would increase the forest revenue. I know it is dangerous to pro- 
pose to cut and carve in such a matter; but I think the general 
desire to preserve an old and beautiful thing, such as the Forest, 
when once the public is interested, may be trusted not to let this 
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cutting and carving go too far. At the same time some sites for 
inns of different grades should be granted, so as to make the Forest 
more accessible to visitors of all classes. 

Avperon Herpert. 


P.S.—I add a note I received from a well-known resident which 
shows how savagely the cutting has been carried on this year, and 
which is an admirable measure of the trustworthiness of Mr. Las- 
celles’s statement co the Committee on May 2, as regards the cutting of 
ornamental timber, as well as of his ‘‘affection”’ and “‘reverence”’ for 
the old woods. These were certainly brave words. I will only give 
one rude fact in reply. In 1888 (see return, Blue Book 333, 1890, 
p- 80) there were eighty trees cut. These trees, everything counted 
(except bark), realised £450, or the high average of £5 12s. 6d. per 
tree; and amongst these trees some must have been finer than others. 
This resident writes :— 
oe June 3, 1890. 

‘**T passed through a bit of the New Forest to-day, between Lyndhurst and 
Brockenhurst, on the Ramnor side of the road, and was distressed to find nine 
good big oaks felled and barked, all between two and three feet in diameter, 
all beginning to die on the top certainly, but of course nearly all good to live 
for another fifty years or more, and picturesque even after that. The trees 
had not been badly selected, and, except in one or two flagrant instances, will 
not be missed, I am bound to say; but they are all sound marketable timber, 
and I should say none of them likely to go towards satisfying the ‘fuel 
rights’ of the Forest, being far too good for fuel. So, though I am not in any 
fear of the Forest being spoilt by the loss of these nine trees, still, if the same 
kind of fine ornamental tree is to be felled in such quantities (for these nine are 
in a small area), much beauty must be lost to the Forest, and the whole pro- 
ceeding seemed to me to be a distinct contravention of the Act of Parliament 
which prohibits the cutting of ornamental trees.” 


Another gentleman, intimately acquainted with the Forest, 
writes :— 


‘* For my part, I have no hesitation in affirming that timber has been cut 
‘which could reasonably be called ornamental.’ Unfortunately it is only the 
corpses dismembered that one comes across so often; it has never been my lot 
to come acress the fellers at the actual work, which is done very expeditiously. 

‘* The officials call it ‘judicious thinning,’ which work they might profitably 
take to their enclosures. The lopped trunks of much good-looking timber I 
have often seen near Mark Ash, and along the road from Emery Down to 
Woodson’s Hill enclosure, at Bignall, and near the Linney Hill Ford. Then if 
those marked trees on Brook Hill, near the Raven’s Nest enclosure (Nos. 1 to 
100), are not yet cut, examination will prove that some of them do not require 
to be felled. With regard to young wood growing, besides the neighbourhood 
of Berry Wood, both sides of the Brockenhurst Road (excluding the open 
plantings of Mr. Cumberbatch), Botley Field, Hawkhill, Tantanny Wood, he 
Nodes, all round Beaulieu Manor, along the stream from the Queen’s Bower 
to the Christchurch Road, Red-shoot, &c.—are amongst the many places 
where anyone can satisfy himself that natural reproduction is going on satis- 
factorily.” 


Another well-known resident writes :— 


‘*‘T am astonished at the suggestion that there is no sufficient succession of 
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young wild trees in the Forest. I have made it my business to watch the 
facts year by year and give an unqualified denial to any such suggestion.” He 
adds: ‘‘ Have you seen the great charcoal hearth in S. Bartley, at the angle 
near Fritham’ Apparently the burner is an itinerant: he has a house waggon. 
The piles of cord wood were many yards in length.” [This probably means the 
massacre of many old trees. ] 

Another resident, who knows the woods well, writes :— 


**T am certainly of opinion that several trees, both oak and beech, were 
felled this last season, that were to be classed as ornamental; and unless there 
had been a desire for turning them into money, there was no reason whatever 
for cutting them down.” 

Mr. Peebles (Forester to the Duke of Northumberland) writes as 
regards the plantaticns :— 

‘*The point which most strikes anyone in the management of some of the 
plantations is their utter neglect. In some places no thinning or even clean- 
ing of drains has taken place for twenty-five or thirty years. ‘The nurses have 
been allowed to overtop and dwarf the hardwoods, which in their struggle to 
obtain light are slender and overdrawn, and when the nurses are removed these 
elongated stems double towards the earth by their own weight, and the trees 
are ruined. Those that remain erect will become hidebound from sudden 
exposure; and where severe thinning takes place after neglect (and this seems 
to be a mode of thinning in the New Forest) the plantation will never recover.” 

I shall be surprised if I cannot make Mr. Peebles scream a little 
and dance a little when he next honours me with a visit. The axe 
has made great havoc in some parts of Oakley since he saw that 
plantation and complained. I can show him a spot where you can 
stand and count thirty-eight of the nurses cut out, the furthest of 
them being only sixty good strides from you. And a few have 
been already taken away. But that is a fair sample of the way we 
go on—neglect succeeded by rashness. 

I wish to add that I am glad at all times to forward papers about 
the Old Woods Protection Society (a shilling society), or copies of 
the Memorial, to those who write to me at Old House, Ringwood, 
Hants. 

Thanks to the exertion of friends, our little society bas grown to 
a considerable number of persons scattered over England; and 
what is now wanted is that some younger, less occupied, and more 
active person than myself should offer to tale the responsibility of 
it. Only time and energy are required to make that part of the 
public which cares for the preservation of old things in their old 
condition speak out authoritatively in the matter. Will some one 
who feels called to this good work communicate with me, and, 
through me, with those who form the society ? 

What I have said about the staff of keepers applied to the earlier 
part of last year. Whether the cards have been shuffled since then, 
I don’t know. I should think probably; in the same way as the 
nurses in the plantation have been cut, and the young injured oak- 
trees are marked for cutting. 




































CANADA AND IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 


In Great Britain, and in several of the larger colonies, the subject 
of Imperial Federation has been somewhat discussed of late. <A 
central league has been formed at London with eminent men filling 
the chair in succession, and with a very formidable list of dignitaries 
from the four quarters of the globe as vice-presidents and members 
of council. Several league meetings have been held. Branch leagues 
have been formed in Canada, Australia, and other colonies. An 
official organ has been established, and the movement may be said to 
have a Jocus standi. In such a matter the ultimate question is the 
important one. It is not of much consequence whether the leading 
statesmen of the day recognise the movement or ignore it. The vital 
point is—does the project rest upon a sound basis? Does it offer a 
wise solution of the colonial question, which is a larger and more 
important one than the average Englishman is inclined to believe ? 
If it does, then it will steadily grow in importance until the poli- 
ticians will have totakeitup. If it is impracticable, and surrounded 
by hopeless difficulties, then, of course, it will collapse, and the very 
worthy gentlemen who are now giving it their patronage and 
support, will quietly drop it. 

The difficulty at the outset is want of understanding on the 
question. The people of the British Islands are very apt to look 
upon it as a matter of privilege to admit colonists to a coequal 
position in the control of the empire; and the people of the larger 
and more important colonies look upon it as a matter of considerable 
merit on their part that they should give up any part of their abso- 
lute freedom of action in order to throw in their lot with the empire, 
and that they should voluntarily resign the position of freedom from 
any expense in connection with the army and navy in order to assume a 
share of the burden. In this way the imperial federationist of Great 
Britain has one idea and one set of difficulties in his mind, while the 
colonial imperial federationist has another idea and a different set of 
difficulties in his mind. Under such circumstances, it is an act of 
superior wisdom on the part of the active promoters of federation to 
resist strenuously any attempt to define in words or phrases the 
precise meaning of the movement. 

The largest and most important of Great Britain’s Colonial 
possessions is the Dominion of Canada. It has an area of over three 
and a half millions of square miles. It has a population of at least 
five millions and is rapidly growing. It has large cities and rising 
towns. Its trade is expanding and its wealth accumulating. It has 
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two of the greatest railway lines in the world. Canada cannot be 
charged at home or abroad with lack of national enterprise. She 
has incurred a debt of hundreds of millions to secure a national 
highway from ocean to ocean. She has not feared to offer enormous 
subsidies to fast steamers to extend her trade with the world. She 
stands ready to contribute to ocean cables when they can be shewn 
to be necessary for the purposes of her progress. She has invested 
tens of millions in the construction of canals. Indeed, in the 
willingness of the Government to embark the resources of the 
country to any extent in overcoming the difficulties which her vast 
area and geographical location impose, Canada has gone far ahead 
of her great neighbour, the United States. With a vast North- 
West already opened up by railway, containing fertile land without 
limit, the prospects for the future are most promising. 

In such a country, where wealth is being rapidly accumulated, not, 
indeed, by any spasmodic influences, such as the striking of oil or 
the finding of gold, but by the steady progress of trade and industries, 
naturally a strong national sentiment must be developed. ‘‘ Canada 
for the Canadians” is an expression often heard in the country. 

sright young men, fresh from the University or just admitted to the 
bar, are full of a sense of national life. Everything is to be done and 
suffered for Canada and for the progress and well-being of the 
country. Overshadowing all this is a feeling of loyalty to the 
Empire. It is our empire and its sovereign is our Queen. A desire to 
see the honour of the Empire maintained, its rights respected every- 
where, and its mission of civilization and enlightenment perpetuated, 
is almost universal throughout the whole of the wide Dominion. 
Nevertheless, as time advances, and as Canada assumes larger propor- 
tions, and achieves greater wealth and power, it is not unreasonable 
to believe that the period will be reached when her sons will begin to 
think of Canada as Canada and not as a mere dependency, and when 
it will be an ambition among her people in travelling over the world to 
make the name of Canada recognised and respected by all persons. 
This is surely what might be expected of such a body of men, mostly 
of British origin. National pride is even a deeper impulse than 
political allegiance. There is nothing inconsistent with true loyalty 
in the inevitable yearnings for a national life which must arise in a 
country of the proportions and possibilities of Canada. 

These suggestions only serve to open up the whole Colonial ques- 
tion as it confronts the more enlightened of British statesmen, and 
will presently confront the most stolid and practical public men. 
Great Britain has founded many colonies within the past two or 
three centuries, and the nation is soon to be confronted with the 
question, What is to be the outcome of all this ? It will be admitted 
that the most important movement in the way of colonization took 
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place in the direction of North America. The discovery of the New 
World, the exaggerated conceptions formed concerning its mineral 
wealth, the beauty of its scenery, the advantages of its climate, the 
fertility of its soil, and the tempting field it presented for adventure 
and speculation, led to the development of most important colonies 
in North America. When the crisis occurred in 1775 the North 
American colonies were the only ones under the protectorate of 
Great Britain which could be thought of as capable of forming 
national aspirations. The issue in relation to this first great colonial 
possession is not reassuring, for the very moment the people were 
able to stand alone they threw off their allegiance and set up for 
themselves. Nevertheless it would not be accurate to conclude that 
this will take place in all cases hereafter. The loss of the Ameri- 
can colonies a hundred years ago was due to unwise British policy, 
and the lesson has not been lost. 

Since 1783, however, the other British colonies have been 
gradually developing and assuming proportions which raise the ques- 
tion of national life. Canada stands first. She has nearly double 
the population of the thirteen colonies that rebelled in 1776, and 
vastly more than double the wealth and resources. She has under- 
taken the responsibility of federation, and all parts of British North 
America (except Newfoundland) are under one central government. 
Australia is moving rapidly forward and will soon have the numbers, 
wealth, and strength, to look about her seriously and ask, What of 
the future ? In time South Africa, as the British population increases, 
will be reaching the same crucial point. It is not amiss, therefore, 
for British statesmen to watch the drift of events in these large Eng- 
lish communities, and it is equally proper that Colonial statesmen 
should be earnestly grappling with the same problems. Not, indeed, 
that there is any occasion for precipitancy of action, but that all 
incidents should be carefully studied and no accidents happen, no 
blunders occur, from the fruitful cause of ignorance. 

One or two axioms may be stated at the outset, and, though axioms 
of the simplest character, the mass of men are unaccountably slow in 
recognising them. The first is that countries like Canada cannot always 
remain Co/oniecs. The mass of the Canadian people have certainly 
never absorbed this idea, and the mass of the British people have 
never stopped to consider the matter at all. But it is surely a 
pregnant subject for consideration, for there is deduced another 
question of great import, namely, If Canada and Australia cease to 
be British Colonies, what will they be? It would be surprising if a 
British statesman had no interest in such a question. A Colonial states- 
man most undoubtedly has. It is these plain and obvious considera- 
tions which have led to the Imperial Federation movement. It is 
an attempt to solve the problem by means of a closer union of all the 
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scattered areas which owe allegiance to the British Crown— 
bringing together all into a common partnership, sharing the 
responsibilities and dangers of the Empire, and participating in its 
glories. Such is its aim, and it is the proper time to consider its 
advantages, if any, and the difficulties which are inevitable. Can it 
be done? Should it bedone? Is it for the common interest that 
it should be done? 

Since Canada is the first and most important of the British 
Colonial possessions, it may be well to consider how the matter 
stands in relation to this particular country. It does not follow that 
the example of Canada will be adopted by all the other Colonies, but 
Canada’s action, and the reasons which will influence it, are likely 
to have their weight all along the line. It is too early to form 
definite opinions or to make dogmatic statements. The most that 
can be done is to honestly look over the field and throw the utmost 
light upon the present situation, and thus open the way for intel- 
ligent deductions for the future. 

There is probably no country in the world occupying a more anoma- 
lous position than Canada, and this is beginning to impress itself 
upon people generally. A country of national proportions, with 
an assured future, independent in its government—as independent, 
to all intents and purposes, as Great Britain itself—and yet a colony, 
a dependency unable to be recognised by, or treat with, any nation, 
not excepting her only neighbour, the United States. Such a con- 
dition of things obviously cannot last for ever—indeed, is not likely 
to last much longer. <A portion of the Canadian people, chiefly the 
more intelligent and advanced thinkers, believe that the present 
position of the country is humiliating, and do not hesitate to say so, 
and give their reasons for it. They say that Canada ought not to 
accept all the advantages of the Empire without paying her share 
of the cost. But these do not represent the major part of the popula- 
tion. Notwithstanding that some Imperial Federation leagues have 
been formed in Canada, and some public discussions taken place in 
regard to our relations to the Empire, and many articles have 
appeared in the periodical publications, and even the daily papers, 
on the future of the country, the fact remains that the great majority 
of the people are still in favour of the status quo, and would be inclined 
to regard as radical and dangerous any suggestions in the way of 
change. 

At first this would appear strange. The most natural thing in the 
world is to expect that the people of a country which had reached 
the position achieved by Canada would be turning their gravest atten- 
tion to the problem of their future position and destiny. But a 
second thought will furnish many reasons why there should be no 
desire to disturb existing conditions. The present position of the 
Canadian people is essentially satisfactory. They enjoy the full ad- 
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vantages of British institutions and constitutional government. The 
will of the people is supreme in the legislature and executive. Every 
man lives in peace under wise laws. The commerce of Canada tra- 
verses the sea under the protection of a flag the whole world is accus- 
tomed to respect. In every trading town in the two hemispheres the 
Canadian merchant finds a British consul to protect his interests and 
take care of the humblest seaman. And he cannot but reflect that he 
is not called upon to contribute one dollar toward the payment of the 
salary of this official. His ships ride the ocean in security by virtue 
of a navy which it does not cost him apenny to maintain. Every 
cottager feels that no foreign foe will ever dare to set his foot upon one 
inch of Canadian soil, because it is made sacred by the force of British 
arms, which, while thus casting the halo of its protection over the 
whole land, has the unspeakable merit of not costing him one farthing 
for its maintenance. Altogether, the colonial position is so comfort- 
able that ordinary colonists may be pardoned if they do not agitate 
their souls over the future so long as the present is made secure. At 
the same time it must be kept in mind that while Canadians derive 
great and palpable benefits from British connection, these in reality 
cost Great Britain very little. The military and naval power which 
throws its protecting shield over the colonies would be essential to 
maintain the prestige and secure the autonomy of the Empire if no 
colonies existed. A regiment of soldiers and a few artillerymen and 
engineers are stationed at Halifax, but it costs no more to support 
them there than at home. <A few warships ride in the harbour of 
Halifax every summer, but they would cost no less if kept at Ports- 
mouth. The staff of ambassadors and consuls would have to be main- 
tained in any case. Therefore, the fact that the colonies derive cer- 
tain advantages from British connection, for which they pay nothing, 
does not offer any sound reason for abandoning the colonial sys- 
tem. It is not very costly, especially in the case of the larger and 
more important of them. 

It would be doing great injustice, however, to the public spirit of 
the Canadian people to suppose that they will always be content to 
enjoy the benefits of British connection without sharing its burdens 
and responsibilities. It would be doing equal injustice to suppose 
that they will always be content with an exclusion from the full 
privileges of British citizenship. The two ideas must always be 
blended. The very moment the Canadian people assume a share of 
the responsibility of Britain’s foreign policy they will claim a voice 
in shaping it. If they are to be affected by commercial treaties they 
will have a hand in framing them. If they are to be subject to the 
consequences of a foreign war they will demand to be heard in 
deciding the question of peace or war. If they are to pay the ex- 
penses of diplomacy they must have a share in directing it, and a 
portion of the honours and emoluments. In a word, if they give 
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up the comfortable position they now enjoy, they will do it for the 
superior powers they will exercise—for the larger field that will 
be opened for the display of their talents, and the superior citizen- 
ship which is involved in equality rather than in dependence. 

This is the standpoint from which the Canadian Imperial Federa- 
tionist looks at the question, and the most loyal and enthusiastic 
would spurn the idea of accepting any other position than that of 
absolute equality in any scheme for Federation which may be devised. 
Here is a difficulty at the very threshold of the discussion. There 
are not a few people in the British Islands with innate prejudices 
against admitting a large body of men from the various colonies to 
the Imperial House of Commons, and at the same time entrusting 
some of the executive departments of the State to Ministers coming 
from across the sea, and representing interests not exclusively insular. 
The temporary expedient of creating a powerless advisory council at 
London may be attempted, but it will not be Imperial Federation. It 
will not permanently settle the problem of the future of the colonies ; 
it will not satisfy the aspirations of great and growing communities ; 
it will not fulfil the yearnings for national life. 

It must be kept in mind that each large colony will consider this 
question of its future from its own standpoint, and this may lead to 
vast differences in both motive and object. Note the wide difference 
between the geographical position of Australia and that of Canada. 
The former is surrounded, in the main, by foreign and unenlightened 
peoples. Its neighbours, if it may be properly said to have any, are 
not those with whom it would be possible to affiliate. Its chief con- 
nection with the great English-speaking world is through London. 
Its chief defence against attack from without is the British navy and 
the prestige it carries. And yet in Australia we hear the note of 
independence not unfrequently. The case of Canada would point still 
more strongly in the direction of independence. She is not sur- 
rounded by savage nations. She has upon her borders the greatest 
English-speaking community the world has ever seen—a nation 
which has to-day a population of over sixty millions, but which will 
have in a few decades a population close upon two hundred millions 
—ua nation with inexhaustible resources and enormous wealth—a 
nation which could create a navy greater than any yet afloat ina 
few years, without noticing the expense or borrowing a dollar. It 
can be easily seen that while London is at present the centre of the 
English-speaking world, yet Canada could keep up her connection 
with the world and the race very fully by means of alliances on her 
own continent. For her defence from foreign invasion she looks 
now to British arms; but, if she chose to dispense with her British 
connections, she could easily ensure security by simply allying her 
fortunes with her great neighbour, which is an alternative not 
available to either the people of Australia or of South Africa. Enough 
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has been said to show that a line of policy which might suit the con- 
ditions of one colony would be entirely inapplicable in the case of 
another, and this leads to the conclusion that it would be difficult to 
formulate any scheme of Imperial union which would suit all interests. 
Such a proposal, if indeed it ever takes practical shape, must address 
itself to each colony in turn, and this obviously adds enormously to 
the difficulties of the whole scheme. 

It is but just to say that though Canada has the alternative of 
accepting an alliance with the United States, this has never had any 
appreciable effect upon the loyalty of the Canadian people. It is 
likely that there is as much genuine regard for the interests of the 
Empire in Canada to-day as in Australia, and as warm a desire to 
promote the common glory. No Canadian public man has had occa- 
sion within the memory of the present generation to suggest the 
alternative as a result of any friction with the Colonial Office. But, in 
thinking of the future, the Canadian cannot ignore the fact that a poli- 
tical alliance with the rest of the continent is one of the solutions 
opentohim. Ithasbeen thought of. It has been written of. Ithas 
been openly advocated. It has its avowed advocates in Canada to- 
day, and a still larger number of secret advocates. It has a great 
deal that is rational in support of it. During the past two centuries, 
and particularly during the last one, North America has developed its 
great progress, enlightenment, and national life. It has grown up free 
from the feudalism and class interests which mark European civili- 
sation. The sense of liberty and equality is everywhere felt on the 
continent. Canada has imbibed this spirit, and it is a part of her 
institutions. North America hasa civilisation of her own—a political 
mission and destiny quite apart from that of Europe. Canada has 
more direct interest in the development of North America than she 
can possibly have in the British Islands or the whole of Europe. It 
would be natural for her to seek alliances with her own great 
neighbour. 

Commercially their interests are interlaced from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. It would mean no disregard for England if Canada 
allied herself to the United States, and chose to mould her destinies 
according to North American ideas rather than upon European lines. 
In a word, the only real objections to the federation of North America 
under one central government, instead of two as at present, are purely 
sentimental. 

But these are enough. In nation-building, sentiment is a more 
potent factor than self-interest. Go to France and Germany, and 
demonstrate to the people of those two great countries that the 
true, policy would be to federate—to have one capital, one set of offi- 
cials, one united army. The logic might be irresistible, but the 
result would be insignificant. In a somewhat lesser degree it would 
be preposterous, at present, to endeavour to persuade the Cana- 
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dian people that political union with the United States made for 
their material interests. This consideration, usually so potent in guid- 
ing human action, would be absolutely powerless in this connection. 
There is still a deep-seated objection in the minds of a large majority 
of the people of Canada to union with the United States. It 
may be unphilosophical, it may be irrational, but it exists. It is 
probably the offspring, for the most part, of the spirit of loyalty to 
Great Britain which has long permeated the minds of the great 
majority of the Canadian people. It isnot easy to blot out a century 
of history in a day, and the record of the past hundred years has had 
a constant tendency to confirm British Americans in their devotion 
to British as against Americaninterests The conflict of the Revolu- 
tion was succeeded by the war of 1812-15, with its invasion of 
Canada, and since then there have been Fenian raids, fishery contro- 
versies, and other unfortunate incidents to keep up the ill-feeling 
engendered in 1776-83, and it is simply not a practical solution of 
the future of Canada to suggest political union with the United 
States, because the preponderating majority of the people will not 
hear of it. Time is the great miracle-worker and may change all 
this; but we must speak of things as they are. No material con- 
siderations will induce the Canadian people at present to accept 
political union with the United States. 

A second alternative is Imperial Federation. Some of the difficul- 
ties which stand in the way of this have been already hinted at, but 
there are others which must be dealt with. In the first place, if the 
Canadian people desired any such federation, is it certain that it is 
possible? In other words, is it clear that the British people stand 
ready to give up a part of their present absolute control over the 
affairs of the Empire, and share it with statesmen representing the 
interests of the several great Colonies? At the beginning the British 
Islands would have the preponderating power in the federation ; but 
it would be foreseen that this could not be permanent. The principle 
of representation by population could not be ignored, and in a few 
decades the representatives from the Colonies would outnumber 
those from the parent State. Great Britain would be merged into 
Greater Britain. It is not easy to see any reasonable objection to 
this from a Colonial standpoint, nor, indeed, from any impartial 
point of view. But such a scheme is quite sure to arouse misgivings 
and opposition in England. Add to this the varying conditions 
subsisting in the different Colonies—all of which would have to be 
consulted and would act freely—and the difficulties in the way of 
Imperial Federation are seen to be very great. The Canadian people 
would find this solution of the future a rather tardy one, even if they 
were favourable to it. But are they favourable ? 

This opens up a wide question. Not very many have stopped to con- 
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sider the matter. The few who have openly allied themselves with 
the Imperial Federation movement are not men occupying very 
prominent positions in the world of practical politics. The political 
leaders have studiously avoided saying anything beyond the merest 
generalities. Sir John A. Macdonald has said some pleasant and 
excessively loyal things in London before the league, but he has 
declared with emphasis before the Canadian people that he was a 
“home-ruler up to the hilt.” Sir Hector Langevin, a prominent 
French Canadian in Sir John’s government, has, within a year, 
denounced and repudiated any suggestion of any scheme of Imperial 
Federation. It seems to be understood that the French popula- 
tion of Quebec will resist any proposal in the direction of fede- 
ration en masse, and if this be so then an almost insuperable 
barrier blocks the scheme. At present the French population un- 
doubtedly holds the balance of power, and it would be impossible, at 
this time, for any government to live in Canada which had the whole 
phalanx of the French representatives against it. If Imperial Federa- 
tion were submitted to the people at the polls it would have no more 
chance of being carried than annexation, though it might, perhaps, 
get more votes. It has not yet been seriously considered. It is 
altogether likely it will be, and probably the question will have to be 
fought out. It is by no means certain that Imperial Federation 
would ever become a practical question from any innate sense of its 
necessity or desirability on the part of the Canadian people. It is 
probable they would drift into some other idea if left to themselves. 
But it is almost impossible to believe that British statesmen will not 
some day wake very seriously to the problem, ‘‘ What is to become of 
the Colonial Empire?” Lord Rosebery thinks it is worth while to 
consider the question now, and he seems to be not very far away from 
an influential place in the government of the Empire. Any day may 
bring forth an event which will fix attention on the whole sub- 
ject. The Australian provinces may very soon accomplish a union 
of the whole island-continent. Then may be heard the muttering 
of the independence idea. It is already heard in Canada, and is 
likely to be heard more distinctly each year; Lord Salisbury is 
inclined to give but little heed to the Colonial question. Buta 
Government may appear in England at any time which will be more 
disposed to recognise the vital importance of settling the problem of 
the numerous growing English communities the world over, and 
determining what relations they are ultimately to hold to the parent 
State. If this should come to pass, then the question might be forced 
upon the attention of the Canadian people, as part of a general 
imperial policy—forced, of eourse, only in the sense of a friendly 
proposal to consider the question in relation to the general strength 
and consolidation of the empire. In such a case the matter would 
be sure to be considered and fought out. That it would meet with 
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enormous and determined opposition is beyond debate. What the 
result would be is matter of conjecture, upon which there must needs — 
be differences of opinion. But the balance of reasons seems to be 
decidedly adverse to the adoption of any scheme of Imperial union 
by the Dominion of Canada. Some of the reasons have been already 
referred to. But there is yet another, and this leads to a new 
branch of the subject. 

Two possible alternatives for the people of Canada have been 
already discussed, and there remains yet a third—Independence, or 
an independent nationality. Like the others, this last has not been 
as yet very seriously considered by the Canadian people; but it is a 
fact that this idea is beginning to take possession of the minds of many 
of the most intelligent men in Canada. It is among the young genera- 
tion that it finds most support. The moment it is realised that the 
colonial relation is not perpetual, the necessity for some solution of 
the problem of the future arises, and the idea of an independent 
existence is most calculated to fire the imagination of young men. 
As a sentiment of national pride develops, the thought of indepen- 
dence grows. To have a country of one’s own, of large resources 
and ever-widening possibilities, is an aspiration natural as it is com- 
mendable among a people who have already achieved so much as the 
Canadians. A similar feeling seems to be taking possession of the 
people of Australia. It need not create surprise in England, as it 
simply demonstrates that the English are a dominant and self- 
governing race; and as soon as British colonies develop proportions 
sufficiently great to enable them to stand alone, they are ready to 
accept the responsibilities of national life, and are unwilling for ever 
to be tied to the apron-strings of the Mother-land. This implies no 
lack of regard for the parent State ; on the contrary, the interest in 
and affection for the home country shows no sign of diminution. A 
man does not indicate want of parental regard when he creates a 
home for himself and assumes the duty of providing for himself and 
his family. It is natural and proper that this step should come in 
the case of the individual ; it is not less so in the case of such large 
communities as Canada and Australia. If those who are concerned 
in the scheme of concentrating the powers of the English race, and 
making the forces of the English-speaking people at home and abroad 
a unit for the common glory and the common strength, addressed 
themselves to the work of securing enduring alliances with those great 
colonies which shall hereafter establish an independent existence, it 
would be likely to prove a more practicable undertaking than anything 
involved in any shadowy project of federation, which presents enor- 
mous difficulties, and may prove short-lived, even if accomplished. 

Let it be understood, Independence has not yet approached the 
realm of practical politics in Canada. It has not been much con- 
sidered by the masses of people. As has been already said, the 
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present position is satisfactory, and the period has not yet been reached 
when Canada shall feel strong enough to stand alone. This involves 
difficulties and responsibilities. Besides, the present generation 
contains many who are extremely, perhaps bigotedly, attached to 
Britain and British rule, and who would be unwilling to listen to 
any proposal involving separation. A great many prejudices must 
be overcome before a peaceable solution can be effected on these 
lines. But old generations are passing away and new generations 
are arising; and in proportion as the country develops in popula- 
tion, wealth, and power these ancient prejudices will disappear, and 
each day will see the spirit of national pride grow stronger. In 
debating societies, where young men of intelligence meet to discuss 
public questions, the development of a glowing sentiment of national 
life is plainly discoverable, and when, upon the platform, any public 
man of advanced views hints at an independent nationality, he is sure 
to be greeted with applause. The germ has been planted, and the 
idea is manifestly growing in the heart of young Canada. 

It is too soon to say to what extent this feeling will spread, and 
how soon it may reach the stage of practical action. Nothing has 
occurred of late to give it any directimpetus. Any friction between 
the Canadian Government and the Colonial Office might call the full 
strength of the independence sentiment into formidable existence, 
but this does not seem likely to occur. Therefore one can but form 
general opinions as to the trend of events. Granted that the colonial 
relation is to terminate some day, it is not too much to say that 
independence seems, at present, the most probable solution. 

There is no necessity for haste. Things are moving on wonder- 
fully well at present. Canada has been building great railways, and 
expending large sums in developing the country. The period has 
now been reached when she can adopt a rest-and-be-thankful policy 
for a time. Many there are who form an exaggerated idea of the 
cost of national life. Representatives will have to be maintained 
at foreign courts, consuls located and paid in all quarters of the 
globe where our commerce extends. The naval strength of the country 
would have to beconsiderably augmented. All these involve heavy 
annual expenditures. At present, having regard to the interest on 
the public debt, the revenue and expenditure of the country under 
the existing tariff nearly balance, but the population is increasing 
and will continue to increase rapidly. The wealth and resources 
increase even more rapidly, and, therefore, in a short time, the 
revenue will far exceed the amount now obtained, and additional 
annual expenditure can be easily provided for. The cost of a 
diplomatic and consular service is not a very great item to a 
country whose annual revenue is now close upon forty millions of 
dollars; so that these initial difficulties stand a fair chance, in a short 
time, of being overcome. 
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The question of defence, which in Europe is such a formidable one, 
does not present the same difficulties in America. North America 
is practically divided between the United States and Canada—both 
English-speaking countries, and happily free from the entanglements 
of European diplomacy. While each great power in Europe is com- 
pelled to expend the best part of its treasure upon the maintenance 
of huge military and naval armaments, the United States, which is 
larger and wealthier than any of them, has a national police of about 
25,000 men. She has no need of more. She stands in no danger 
of invasion, and the civil authorities are able to maintain order 
throughout the country. Canada, if she became an independent 
state, would have but one neighbour, and that one without a standing 
army, and without any thought of military aggression. Therefore 
an army and expensive fortifications would be needless. Up toa 
recent period the people of the United States have seen no great 
utility in a navy, and allowed the warships which were called into 
service during the civil war to fall into decay. But of late it has 
come to be recognised that in a great nation like the States, possess- 
ing a commerce which extends over the world, it is a matter of just 
pride as well as national wisdom to have a well-equipped and efficient 
navy, which will be ready at all times to maintain the honour of its 
flag in foreign waters. Such a navy is now being built, and in the 
course of a few years it will be discovered that the United States 
navy ranks among the best in the world. Canada, if she assumes 
the burdens of national life, would have to adopt a similar course, 
and this involves considerable outlay, but she would be free from 
the necessity of wasting her resources on expensive military arma- 
ments. It is the advantage which North American civilization has 
over Kuropean. 

The people of Great Britain, however much they may be dis- 
posed to rely upon their own pluck and resources for maintaining 
the national interests and honour at home and abroad, can view with 
complacency the creation of an effective navy by the United States 
as well as Canada. Blood is thicker than water, and whatever little 
family jars may now and then occur between those great English- 
speaking peoples, if the day should ever come when British interests 
and honour were in real peril, owing to European combinations, 
depend upon it the star-spangled banner, floating proudly from 
the masts of American warships, would be found floating beside 
the glorious old Union Jack. This, perhaps, sounds too pretty, but 
it is not Utopian. In all parts of the United States we hear un- 
pleasant things said about Great Britain. Party politicians are not 
above seeking votes by appealing to anti-British sentiment. But 
this is, after all, only skin deep. We can afford to quarrel with our 
dear relations, and make them the butts of our most polished sarcasm 
when they and we are prosperous; but in the hour of their adversity and 
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peril we must always come to their rescue. But so far as Canada is 
concerned, whatever future is in store for her, or however soon she may 
choose to float her own flag, generations and centuries would be too 
short to efface from the hearts of her sons the indelible traces of 
universal affection. Her ships and her men would always be at the 
service of Britain in the hour of need. 

One serious difficulty will confront the Canadian people in the 
event of their adopting independence—the form of Government. 
Other things being equal, the limited monarchy is the cheapest and 
least troublesome. After the one hundred years’ experience of the 
United States, not a single Canadian is convinccd that an elective 
executive with supreme power during his term of office is comparable, 
as asystem of government, with a Constitutional Sovereign governing 
according to the advice of Ministers, responsible every hour to 
Parliament and the people. Besides, there are tremendous objections 
to the turmoil, excitement and unrest inseparable from frequent 
Presidential elections. But, on the other hand, the atmosphere of 
America is not favourable to crowned heads. A violent prejudice 
against Monarchies in America prevails among the masses in the 
United States. The same idea permeates the leading public men in 
that country. While Canada has a right to do as she pleases, it is 
not to be forgotten that the relations existing at all times between 
Canada and her great neighbour, are a matter of vital importance. 
Itis necessary for us to be on friendly—on cordial terms with her. 
Our interests are now closely identified in a thousand ways, and, if 
independent, they would become still more so. In trade, in tariff 
arrangements, and in many other ways, Canada cannot afford to be 
indifferent to American views and policy. It is certain that if Canada 
resolved any time within the next twenty or forty years to establish an 
independent existence, formed a government upon the British system, 
and invited a prince of the Royal blood to occupy the throne, such a 
step would create an unfavourable impression in the United States. 
The people of the United States would be very glad to see 
Canada independent, but they would not be pleased to see a mon- 
archy established on this Continent. Dom Pedro was always well 
treated by the United States, but his presence as a monarch was 
never welcome. When he was bundled off to Europe minus his 
crown, the American people were delighted. There is a prejudice 
on this continent against the idea of sovereign and subject. Equal 
citizenship is the regnant sentiment, and the man who is Chief 
Magistrate of sixty millions of people for four years, possessing 
greater power than any constitutional monarch in the world, when 
his term expires, steps down among his fellow-men, and takes his 
place among citizens exactly as if he had never filled any great office 
whatever. With the ideas held by most of the great English- 
speaking race of North America, it is really doubtful if a monarchy 
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could be long maintained. And yet the majority of the Canadian 
people are not in love with Republicanism. Toa practical states- 
man, this question of the form of government will be one of the most 
trying problems, if independence ever becomesa living political issue. 

Some there are who are oppressed with the fear that if Canada 
were cut off from the protecting power of Great Britain she would 
become at once the victim of American aggression. The unfriendly 
course pursued by the United States Government in relation to the 
fisheries and seal-taking in the Behring Straits, is instanced in sup- 
port of this apprehension. But the wisest and most far-seeing will 
not be alarmed by these imaginary fears. It would be necessary, at 
an early stage, to have all questions relating to trade, fisheries, navi- 
gable waters, and other matters of common interest settled upon some 
fair basis, and then public opinion in the two countries would enforce 
the spirit of the Convention. The people of the United States have 
never been inclined to be aggressive towards Canada, nor would 
they be unfriendly to an independent Canada. What is distasteful 
to many of them is to see growing up beside them a great country 
owning allegiance to a foreign sovereign, and thus in danger of becom- 
ing imbued with European rather than American ideas. There is no 
motive on the part of the American people for hostility toward Canada. 
They have abundance of territory and ample scope for development, 
and so long as they saw growing up beside them, and sharing with 
them the control of the continent, an enlightened nation with ideas 
similar to their own and with aspirations in the direction of civiliza- 
tion, liberty, and peace, what more could they wish? Besides, if it 
came to that, in a few decades the Canadian people wonid be in a posi- 
tion to resist any aggression, and to maintain their rights. God 
spare us forever the horrors and wickedness of war; but if if must 
come, it is the northern climes which have given to the world its 
invincible soldiers. 

To sum up, Canada is prosperous, contented, and happy. She may 
have errors and evils in her administration, but the remedy for these 
is in the hands of her people. She is growing, and will continue to 
grow. She is loyal to the Empire, but cannot afford to be always a 
colony. She may become part of the Empire under a general con- 
federation of the English-speaking communities scattered through- 
out the world. And she may be absorbed in her great neighbour. 
But the stronger probabilities are that she will eventually take her 
place among the nations of the world with splendid prospects of 
greatness and power. In which case, and in any case, her people 
will never forget the great nation from whence they derived thvir 
origin, and whose qualities implanted in them constitute their 
strongest hope of success and glory. 


J. W. Lonctey. 








“A PREFACE TO ‘DORIAN GRAY,” 


Tue artist is the creator of beautiful things. 
* * ” 


To reveal art and conceal the artist is art’s aim. 


+ * * 


The critic is he who can translate into another manner or a new 
material his impression of beautiful things. 


* ~ ” 


The highest as the lowest form of criticism is a mode of auto- 
biography. 
~ - > 
Those who find ugly meanings in beautiful things are corrupt with- 
out being charming. This is a fault. 


* * * 


Those who find beautiful meanings in beautiful things are 
the cultivated. For these there is hope. 


* * ~ 


They are the elect to whom beautiful things mean only Beauty. 


™* * * 


There is no such thing as a moral or an immoral book. Books 
are well written, or badly written. That is all. 


* ~ > 


The nineteenth century dislike of Realism is the rage of Caliban 
seeing his own face in a glass. The nineteenth century dislike of 
Romanticism is the rage of Caliban not seeing his own face in a 
glass. 
~ * * 
The moral life of man forms part of the subject-matter of the 
artist, but the morality of art consists in the perfect use of an 
imperfect medium. 
* - * 
No artist desires to prove anything. Even things that are true 
can be proved. 
» * ” 
No artist has ethical sympathies. An ethical sympathy in 
an artist is an unpardonable mannerism of style. 


~ 7 * 
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Thought and language are to the artist instruments of an art. 
* * * 
Vice and virtue are to the artist materials of his art. 
* * * 
From the point of view of Form, the type of all the arts is the art 
of the musician. From the point of view of Feeling the actor’s 
craft is the type. 
* * * 
All art is at once surface and symbol. 
~ * - 
Those who go beneath the surface do so at their peril. 
* * 7 
Those who read the symbol do so also at their peril. 
* * * 
It is the spectator, and not life, that art really mirrors. 
* * * 
Diversity of opinion about a work of art shows that the work is 
new, complex, and vital. 
* * * 
When critics disagree the artist is in accord with himself. 
* * * 
We can forgive a man for making a useful thing as long as he does 
not admire it. The only excuse for making a useless thing is that 
one admires it inordinately. 
* * * 
All art is quite useless. 
Oscar WILDE. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 
MADEIRA AS A HEALTH RESORT. 


To the Editor of Toe Fortnicutty Review. 


Srr,—Perhaps consecutive visits to Madeira of five to six months for 
each of the last five years, give me some right to describe a residence 
there during the winter months. 

There are three routes to Madeira, either by the ‘‘ Castle” packets 
from London, which pick up West of England passeugers at Dartmouth ; 
or by the ‘‘ Union” boats, which start from Southampton. They both take 
the same time, reaching their destination in four days and twelve hours, 
calling at Lisbon en route. A third way is by the train-de-luxe from 
London to Lisbon, where you pick up the boats, and so on, in thirty-six 
hours. Arriving at Funchal (the only town in the island), you put your- 
self into the hands of the hotel proprietors, who are the first to board the 
steamers. They are one and all mostcivil and attentive. There are only 
three of them—Mr. Reid, Mr. Cardwell, and Mr. Jones—all excellent in 
their way, and they all vie with each other in attention to you and your 
belongings. The best hotel is Mr. Reid’s new building on the New 
Road, and Mr. Cardwell’s close adjoining. The other so-called hotels are 
merely pretentious boarding-houses, and have no suites of apartments or 
private accommodation, every one being obliged to dine at the table- 
@héte. A Grand Hotel Company has just bought ten acres of land 
adjoining the New Road and advertise their intention to build a large 
hotel capable of holding three hundred people; it is to be lighted with 
the electric light, and replete with every comfort. 

Having selected one of them, you have nothing to do but walk or drive 
to your hotel and breakfast, and wait for your luggage to come from the 
Custom House. Nothing can be more delightful than your drive through 
the town to your hotel. Palms and ficus-trees on all sides, and the bou- 
gainvilias and bignoneas in full bloom and hanging from the roofs of 
the houses and over the walls, while bananas and orange-trees are every- 
where in profusion. 

If you intend to winter at Madeira, you had better employ Mr. Payne, 
of the ‘‘ Burlington Arcade,” a large grocer and wine seller, to take you 
round to the ditferent villas (or guintas, as they are called there, the word 
meaning a garden) which are to be let, and be sure to select one at the 
west end of the town. They range from £80 to £300 for the season of 
six months. The west end of the town is much to be preferred, because 
it is more healthy and away from the smells of the town; and all the 
villas are situated on or near the New Road, a splendid wide road of 
six miles length, and shaded all the way by oak-trees and mangoes, and 
yet it is within easy reach of the town. One of the drawbacks to the 
east end is that the mountains come right down to the outskirts of the 
town, and you have to pass through some of the worst slums to get to 
your villa (guinta). Still there are many beautiful houses to be rented 
on the east side. Portuguese men and women servants are to be had on 
very reasonable terms; they are excellent and all talk English. 

A most important point in selecting a house is to inquire about the 
drains, see where they empty themselves, and whether they are well 
ventilated. The Portuguese have no idea of sanitary arrangements 
whatever ; and I should advise before coming to any agreement to stipu- 
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late that the drains should be ventilated. Messrs. Hinton & Son are the 
only practical engineers in the place, and, I think, for a reasonable fee 
would make a report on any house before signing the agreement. Having 
selected a house to your liking, the next thing is to decide whether you 
will ride or go about in a hammock, or a bullock carriage. The first is 
the most healthy, and you can hire excellent sure-footed ponies. The 
second (a hammock) is the most luxurious, and the third (a bullock 
carriage) the most useful. There is one advantage in having a ham- 
mock, and that is that you can use your two “ bearers”’ as water-carriers 
and to bring up your provisions from the market every morning, and 
this you cannot do with your horseman or bullock-men. The charge is 
all the same, whether you hire a horse, a hammock, or a carriage, viz., 
£7 amonth, and you find nothing, the horse and man being fed at home 
by their master ; and this applies to the hammock men also. 

There is a fairly good reading-room at Madeira, with an excellent 
library anda billiard-room attached, to which you should belong. Your 
banker or the estimable English Consul (if you call on him) will put 
down your name, and this includes all the ladies of your party. There is 
no club or pretence of one, except the Portuguese Club, which is excellent 
in its way, but very few English go to it. 

It is surprising that the residents do not get up a decent club, where 
you could get light refreshments and write your letters and play lawn 
tennis and whist. The amusements in Madeira are principally lawn 
tennis (every decent villa has an asphalt court in its grounds), picnics, 
and expeditions into the mountains. Those who care for suciety can 
have plenty of dinner-parties, concerts, and small dances, to say nothing 
of the opera. The charm of Madeira is its beautiful, equal, sunny 
climate, its lovely scenery and flowers. Nowhere do roses, pelargoniums, 
bougainvilias, bignoneas, alamandas, daturas, and orange-trees grow to 
such perfection; every garden is full of them, and they scent the air at 
night in an indescribable way. 

The superiority of Madeira over the Canary Islands is that it is full 
of capital old houses and gardens, which were built and laid out by the 
old wine merchants seventy years ago, and capital house propery is to be 
bought for next to nothing. There is only one hotel at Oratava (the 
health resort of Teneriffe), and that small and indifferent, whereas there 
are plenty of excellent so-called hotels in Madeira, which, as I have said 
before, are more like superior boarding-houses than hotels. Then, again, 
at Madeira you are forty-eight hours nearer home than at the Canaries, 
and you have direct telegraphic communication with England. 

Some people fancy Madeira is a damp climate, but I state as a fact 
that during the five months I was there last winter it only rained six 
days; yet everything looked fresh and green owing to the marvellous 
water supply, which is carried by narrow cemented water courses to all 
parts of the country, and every villa has its allotted portion of water for 
so many hours a week. I will not go into statistics of rainfall and tem- 
perature, but refer your readers to Sir Morell Mackenzie’s figures in his 
article in the Wineteenth Century for July, 1889; and Dr. Burney Yeo on 
change of air, &c. But I may say the temperature varies in the winter 
months usually from 60° to 68°, and is the same to all intents by night 
as well as by day. I almost invariably slept with my window open at 
night. For invalids, Madeira far surpasses the Riviera in every way. 
For those who seek the sun from January till May, they will find it 
perfection. The scenery in the interior of the island equals, if not sur- 
passes, anything in the world. A friend of mine on a visit last February 
went with me on a five days’ tour round the north of the island, and he 
assured me, though he had been all over America and India, yet he had 
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never seen anything to compare to the scenery of the Boaventura Valley 
in Madeira. And all this can be done on horseback or by hammock 
(two ladies were of our party); but take your own provisions or you 
will be in a dilemma. 

It is a curious fact that there are no carriages in Madeira, and every- 
body goes about in sledges drawn by bullocks; these sledges glide over 
the small pebbles with which the roads are paved, with the greatest 
ease. 

There is no dust or dirt to blind one’s eyes ; and lastly, no gas to destroy 
one’s health and one’s furniture. All the town and suburbs are lighted 
with oil lamps, and very well lighted too. The Opera House is as 
large as the Gaiety, and twice as prettily fitted up; large ball-rooms 
attached, and all lighted with oil lamps. 

The Portuguese are very civil and obliging to the English visitors. 
And the Governor, who happens to be a gentleman of independent means, 
is most courteous and hospitable. He gave a ball this year to all the 
visitors, which was carried out in the most sumptuous manner, the 
flowers being a dream to see and the music, floor, and supper were all 
equal to the very best London entertainment. In addition to private 
balls there is a regular fortnightly dance given by the members of the 
Portuguese Club, always well done. Portuguese society is rather shy 
of outsiders, but when you once get into it, nothing could be pleasanter 
or more genial. The educated Portuguese talk French and English ; 
most of the servants talk fairly good English, and they are very quick 
in understanding what you say. One word in praise of the old English 
settlers : they are all either wine merchants or sugar planters, and their 
houses are always thrown open to the visitors who bring letters of 
introduction, and nothing could be more charming than their homely, 
kind hospitality. The quantity of English steamers that touch at Madeira 
is wonderful, and all heavy goods can be easily imported by them. On 
an average seven hundred steamers arrive there during the year. 

As regards paying duty, that is one advantage Teneriffe has over 
Madeira. Teneriffe is a free port belonging to Spain, and you can import 
English goods without duty ; whereas in Madeira the Government charge 
25 per cent. on every description of goods, and woe betide any unlucky 

erson who attempts to smuggle anything ; a heavy fine and no appeal to 
Eien is the penalty. In addition there are first-rate doctors and a 
most amiable resident clergyman. To sum up in one word, Madeira is 
a small Paradise where you can bask in the sun far away from frost or 
snow or east winds. Fogs and dew are unknown, and for a quiet rest 
to the overworked statesman or man of business Madeira is unequalled on 
the face of the globe. 

Yours faithfully, 
V. F. Benerr Sranrorp. 
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ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 
Cuarrer XXIII. 


A PAIR OF WOOERS. 


Tuat ashen look of the rise out of death from one of our mortal wounds, 
was caused by deeper convulsions in Nesta’s bosom than Dartrey could 
imagine. 

She had gone for the walk with Mr, Barmby, reading the omen of his 
tones in the request. Dorothea and Virginia would have her go. The 
clerical gentleman, a friend of the Rev. Abram Posterley; and one who 
deplored poor Mr. Posterley’s infatuation; and one besides who belonged 
to Nesta’s musical choir in London ; seemed a safe companion for the 
child. The grand organ of Mr. Barmby’'s voice, too, assured them of a 
devout seriousness in him, that arrested any scrupulous little questions. 
They could not conceive his uttering the nonsensical empty stuff, compli- 
ments to their beauty and what not, which girls hear sometimes from incon- 
siderate gentlemen, to the having of their heads turned. Moreover, Nesta 
had rashly promised her father’s faithful servant Skepsey to walk out with 
him in the afternoon: and the ladies hoped she would find the morning's 
walk to have been enough ; good little man though Skepsey was, they were 
sure. But there is the incongruous for young women of station on a 
promenade, 

Mr. Barmby headed to the pier. After pacing up and down between the 
briny gulls and a polka-band, he made his way forethoughtfully to the glass- 
sheltered seats fronting East: where, as his enthusiasm for the solemnity of 
the occasion excited him to say, ‘‘ We have a view of the terraces and the 
cliffs; ’’ and where not more than two enwrapped invalid figures were 
ensconsed. Then it was, that Nesta recalled her anticipation of his possible 
design ; forgotten by her during their talk of her dear people: Priscilla 
Graves and Mr. Pempton, and the Yatts, and Simeon Fenellan, Peridon, and 
Catkin, and Skepsey likewise ; and the very latest news of her mother. She 
wished she could have run before him, to spare him. He would not notice 
asign. Girls must wait and hear. 

It was an oratorio. She watched the long wave roll on to the sinking 
into its fellow; and onward again for the swell and the weariful lapse ; and 
up at last bursting to the sheet of white. The far-heard roar and the near 
commingled, giving Mr. Barmby a semblance to the powers of ocean. 

At the first direct note, the burden of which necessitated a pause, she 
petitioned him to be her friend, to think of himself as her friend. 

But a vessel laden with merchandize, that has crossed wild seas for this 
particular port, is hardly to be debarred from discharging its goods on the 
quay by simple intimations of their not being wanted. We are precipitated 
both by the aim and the tedium of the lengthened voyage to insist that they 
be seen. We believe perforce in their temptingness ; and should allurement 
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fail, we fall back to the belief in our eloquence. An eloquence to expose 
the qualities they possess, is the testification in the promise of their excel- 
lence. She is to be induced by feeling to see it. We are asking a young 
lady for the precious gift of her hand. We respect her; and because of our 
continued respect, despite an obstruction, we come to think we have a claim 
upon her gratitude ; could she but be led to understand how different we are 
from some other men !—from one hitherto favoured among them, unworthy 
of this prize, however personally exalted and meritorious. 

The wave of wide extension rolled and sank and rose, heaving lifeless 
variations of the sickly streaks on its dull green back. 

Dudley Sowerby’s defection was hinted at and accounted for, by the 
worldly test of worldly considerations. 

What were they ?—Nesta glanced. 

An indistinct comparison was modestly presented, of one unmoved by 
worldly considerations. 

But what were they? She was wakened by a lamp, and her darkness 
was all inflammable to it. 

‘Oh! Mr. Barmby, you have done me the honour to speak before; you 
know my answer,”’ she said. 

** You were then subject to an influence. A false, I may say wicked, sen- 
timent upholding celibacy.” 

‘*My poor Louise? She never thought of influencing me. She has her 
views, I mine. Our friendship does not depend on a ‘ treaty of reciprocity.’ 
We are one at heart, each free to judge and act, as it should be in friend- 
ship. I heard from her this morning. Her brother will be able to resume 
his military duties next month. Then she will return to me.”’ 

“‘ We propose!” rejoined Mr. Barmby. 

Beholding the involuntary mercurial rogue-dimple he had started from a 
twitch at the corner of her lips, the good gentleman pursued: ‘‘ Can we dare 
write our designs for the month to come? Ah!—I will say—Nesta! give 
me the hope I beg to have. See the seriousness. You are at liberty. 
That other has withdrawn his pretensions. We will not blame him. He is 
in expectation of exalted rank. Where there is any shadow! ...” Mr. 
Barmby paused on his outroll of the word; but immediately, not intending 
to weigh down his gentle hearer with the significance in it, resumed at a yet 
more sonorous depth: ** He is under the obligation to his family; an old, 
a venerable family. In the full blaze of public opinion! His conduct can 
be exonerated by us, too. There is a right and wrong in minor things, 
independent of the higher rectitude. We pardon, we can partly support. 
the worldly view.” 

“There is a shadow?” said Nesta; and her voice was lurefully en- 
couraging. 

He was on the footing where men are precipitated by what is within 
them to blunder. “On you—no. On you personally, not at all. No. It 
could not be deemed so. Not by those knowing, esteeming—not by him 
who loves you, and would, with his name, would, with his whole strength, 
envelop, shield . . . certainly certainly not.” 

‘‘ It is on my parents ?’”’ she said. 
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‘But to me nothing, nothing, quite naught! To confound the innocent 
with the guilty! . . . and excuses may exist. We know but how little we 
know !”’ 

‘“‘ It is on both my parents?” she said; with a simplicity that induced 
him to reply: ‘* Before the world. But not, I repeat . . .” 

The band-instruments behind the sheltering glass flourished on their 
termination of a waltz. 

She had not heeded their playing. Now she said: ‘‘ The music is over : 
we must not be late at lunch;’’ and she stood up and moved. 

He sprang to his legs and obediently stepped out: ‘‘I shall have your 
answer to-day? this evening? Nesta!” 

‘* Mr. Barmby, it will be the same. You will be kind to me in not asking 
me again.” 

He spoke further. She was dumb. 

Had he done ill or well for himself and for her when he named the 
shadow on her parents? Hedwelt more on her than on himself: he would 
not have wounded her to win the blest affirmative. Could she have been 
entirely ignorant?—and after Dudley Sowerby’s defection? For such it 
was: the Rev. Stuart Rem had declared the union between the almost 
designated head of the Cantor family and a young person of no name, of 
worse than no birth, impossible: ‘‘ absolutely and totally impossible,’”’ he 
had said, in his impressive fashion, speaking from his knowledge of the 
family and an acquaintance with Dudley. She must necessarily have learnt 
why Dudley Sowerby withdrew. No parents of an attractive daughter 
should allow ber to remain unaware of her actual position in the world. It 
is criminal, a reduplication of the criminality! Yet she had not spoken as 
one astonished. She was mysterious. Women are so: young women 
most of all. It is undecided still whether they do of themselves conceive 
principles, or should submit to an imposition of the same upon them in 
terrorem.— Mysterious truly, but most attractive! As Lady Bountiful of a 
district, she would have in her maturity the majestic stature to suit a dis- 
pensation of earthly good things. And, strangely, here she was, at this 
moment, rivalling to excelling all others of her sex (he verified it in the 
crowd of female faces passing), when they, if they but knew the facts, 
would visit her very appearance beside them on a common footing as an 
intrusion and a scandal. To us who know, such matters are indeed 
wonderful ! 

Moved by reflective compassion, Mr. Barmby resumed the wooer’s note, 
some few steps after he had responded to the salutation of Dartrey 
Fenellan and Colonel Sudley. She did not speak. She turned her forehead 
to him; and the absence of the world from her eyes stilled his tongue. 

He declined the pleasure of the lunch with the Duvidney ladies. He 
desired to be alone, to question himself fasting, to sound the deed he had 
done ; for he had struck on a suspicion of selfishness in it: and though 
Love must needs be an egoism, Love is no warrant for the doing of a hurt 
to the creature beloved. Thoughts upon Skepsey and the tale of his 
Matilda Pridden’s labours in poor neighbourhoods, to which he had been 
inattentive during the journey down to the sea, invaded him; they were 
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persistent. He was a worthy man, having within him the spiritual impulse 
curiously ready to take the place where a material disappointment left 
vacancy. The vulgar sort embrace the devil at that stage. Before the day 
had sunk, Mr. Barmby’s lowest wish was, to be a light, as the instrument 
of his Church in her ministrations amid the haunts of sin and slime, to such 
plain souls as Daniel Skepsey and Matilda Pridden. And he could still be 
that, if Nesta, in the chapters of the future, changed her mind. She might; 
for her good she would; he reserved the hope. His light was one to burn 
beneath an extinguisher. 

At the luncheon table of the Duvidney ladies, it was a pain to Dorothea 
and Virginia to witness how poor the appetite their Nesta brought in from 
the briny blowy walk. They prophesied against her chances of a good 
sleep at night, if she did not eat heartily. Virginia timidly remarked on 
her paleness. Both of them put their simple arts in motion to let her 
know, that she was dear to them: so dear as to make them dread the hour 
of parting. They named their dread of it. They had consulted in private 
and owned to one another, that they did really love the child, and dared not 
look forward to what they should do without her. The dear child’s paleness 
and want of appetite (they remembered they were observing a weak innocent 
girl) suggested to them mutually the idea of a young female heart sickening, 
for the old unhappy maiden reason. But, if only she might return with 
them to the Wells, the Rev. Stuart Rem would assure her to convince her 
of her not being quite quite forsaken. He, or some one having sanction from 
Victor, might ultimately (the ladies waiting anxiously in the next room, to 
fold her on the warmth of their bosoms when she had heard) impart to her 
the knowledge of circumstances, which would, under their further tuition 
concerning the particular sentiments of great families and the strict duties of 
the scions of the race, help to account for and excuse the Hon. Dudley 
Sowerby’s behaviour. 

They went up to the drawing-room, talking of Skepsey and his tale of 
Miss Pridden for Nesta’s amusement. Any talk of her Skepsey usually 
quickened her lips to reminiscent smiles and speech. Now she held on to 
gazeing ; and sadly, it seemed; as if some object were not present. 

For a vague encouragement, Dorothea said: ‘‘ One week, and we are 
back home at Moorsedge ! ’’—not so far from Cronidge, was implied, for the 
administering of some foolish temporary comfort. And it was as when a 
fish on land springs its hollow sides in alien air for the sustaining element ; 
the girl panted; she clasped Dorothea’s hand and looked at Virginia: 
‘‘ My mother—I must see her!” she said. They were slightly stupefied by 
the unwonted mention of her mother. Their silence now struck a gong at 
the girl’s bosom. 

Dorothea had it in mind to say, that if she thirsted for any special com- 
fort, the friends about her would offer consolation for confidence. 

Before she could speak, Perrin the footman entered, bearing the card of 
the Hon. Dudley Sowerby. 

Mr. Dudley Sowerby begged for an immediate interview with Miss Radnor. 

The ladies were somewhat agitated, but no longer perplexed as to their 
duties. They had quitted Moorsedge to avoid the visit of his family. If he 
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followed, it signified that which they could not withstand :—‘ the Tivoli 
Falls!” as they named the fatal tremendous human passion, from the remi- 
niscences of an impressive day on their travels in youth; when the leaping 
torrent had struck upon a tale of love they were reading. They hurriedly 
entreated Nesta to command her nerves; peremptorily requested her to stay 
where she was ; showed her spontaneously, by way of histrionic adjuration, 
the face to be worn by young ladies at greetings on these occasions; kissed 
her and left her; Virginia whispering: ‘‘ He is true!” 

Dudley entered the drawing-room, charged with his happy burden of a 
love that had passed through the furnace. She stood near a window, well in 
the light; she hardly gave him welcome. His address to her was hurried, 
rather uncertain, coherent enough between the drop and the catch of articu- 
late syllables. He found himself holding his hat. He placed it on the 
table, and it rolled foolishly; but soon he was by her side, having two free 
hands to claim her one. 

‘*You are thinking, you have not heard from me! I have been much 
occupied,” he said. ‘* My brother is ill, very ill. I have your pardon?” 

‘** Indeed you have—if it has to be asked.” 

“*T have it?” 

** Have I to grant it?” 

‘* T own to remissness.” 

**{ did not blame you.” 

“Nesta! ...” 

Her coldness was unshaken. 

He repeated the call of her name. ‘I should have written—I ought to 
have written !—I could not have expressed. . . . You do forgive ? So many 
things!’ 

** You come from Cronidge to-day ?”’ 

‘* From my family—to you.” 

She seemed resentful. His omissions as a correspondent were explicable 
ina sentence. It had to be deferred. 

Reviewing for a moment the enormous internal conflict undergone by 
him during the period of the silence between them, he wondered at the 
vastness of the love which had conquered objections, to him so poignant. 

There was at least no seeing of the public blot on her birth when looking 
on her face. Nor when thinking of the beauty of her character, in absence 
or in presence, was there any. He had mastered distaste to such a degree, 
that he forgot the assistance he had received from the heiress for enabling 
him to appreciate the fair young girl. Money is the imperious requirement 
of superior station ; and more money and more: in these our modern days 
of the merchant’s wealth, and the miner’s, and the gigantic American and 
Australian millionaires, high rank is of necessity vowed, in peril of utter 
eclipse, to the possession of money. Still it is, when assured, a considera- 
tion far to the rear with a gentleman in whose bosom love and the buzzing 
world have fought their battles out. He could believe it thoroughly fought 
out, by the prolonged endurance of a contest lasting many days and nights; 
in the midst of which, at one time, the task of writing to tell her of his 
withdrawal from the engagement, was the cause of his omission to write. 
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As to her character, he dwelt on the charm of her recovered features, to 
repress an indicative dread of some intrepid force behind it, that might be 
unfeminine, however gentle the external lineaments. Her features, her 
present aristocratic deficiency of colour, greatly pleased him ; her character 
would submit to moulding. Of all young ladies in the world, she should be 
the one to shrink from a mental independence and hold to the guidance of 
the man ennobling her. Did she? Her eyes were reading him. She had 
her father’s limpid eyes, and when they concentrated rays, they shot. 

** Have you seen my parents, Mr. Sowerby ?”’ 

He answered smilingly, for reassuringly: “ I have seen them.” 

** My mother ?” 

‘‘From your mother first. But am I not to be Dudley ?” 

** She spoke to you? She told you?” 

** And yesterday your father—a second time.” 

Some remainder of suspicion in the dealing with members of this family, 
urged Dudley to say: “I understood from them, you were not? . . . that 
you were quite? ...” 

“T have heard: I have guessed: it was recently—this morning, as it 
happened. I wish to go to my mother to-day. I shall go to her to-morrow.” 

“T might offer to conduct you—now !”’ 

“You are kind; I have Skepsey.”’ She relieved the situation of its cold- 
toned strain in adding: ‘‘ He is a host.”’ 

‘* But I may come ?—now! Have I not the right? You do not deny 
it me?” 

*« You are very generous.” 

**T claim the right, then. Always. And subsequently, soon after, my 
mother hopes to weleome you at Cronidge. She will be glad to hear of 
your naming of aday. My father bids me . . . he and all our family.” 

‘** They are very generous.” 

**T may send them word this evening of a day you name ?”’ 

** No, Mr. Sowerby.” 

Dudley ?” 


**T cannot say it. I have to see my parents.” 


. 


« 


‘ Between us, surely ?”’ 

‘* My whole heart thanks you for your goodness to me. Iam unable to 
say more,” 

He had again observed and he slightly crisped under the speculative look 
she directed on him: a simple unstrained look, that had an air of reading 
right in, and was worse to bear with than when the spark leaped upon 
some thought from her eyes: though he had no imagination of anything 
he concealed or exposed, and he would have set it down to her temporary 
incredulousness of his perfect generosity or power to overcome the world’s 
opinion of certain circumstances. That had been a struggle! The peculiar 
look was not renewed. She spoke warmly of her gratitude. She stated, 
that she must of necessity see her parents at once. She submitted to his 
entreaty to conduct her to them on the morrow. It was in the manner 
of one who yielded step by step, from inability to contend. 

Her attitude continuing unchanged, he became sensible of a monotony in 
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the speech with which he assailed it, and he rose to leave, not dissatisfied. 
She, at his urgent request, named her train for London in the early 
morning. He said it was not too early. He would have desired to be 
warmed ; yet he liked her the better for the moral sentiment controlling the 
physical. He had appointments with relatives or connections in the town, 
and on that pretext he departed, hoping for the speedy dawn of the morrow 
as soon as he had turned his back on the house. 

No, not he the man to have pity of women underfoot !—That was the 
thought, unrevolved, unphrased, all but unconscious, in Nesta: and while 
her heart was exalting him for his generosity. Under her present sense 
of the chilling shadow, she felt the comfort there was in being grateful to 
him for the golden beams which his generosity cast about her. But she 
had an intelligence sharp to pierce, virgin though she was; and with the 
mark in sight, however distant, she struck it, unerring as an Artemis for 
blood of beasts: those shrewd young wits, on the look-out to find a 
champion, athirst for help upon a desolate road, were hard as any judicial 
to pronounce the sentence upon Dudley in that respect. She raised him 
high; she placed herself low; she had a glimpse of the struggle he had 
gone through; love of her had helped him, she believed. And she was 
melted ; and not the less did the girl’s implacable intuition read with the 
keenness of eye of a man of the world the blunt division in him, where 
warm humanity stopped short at the wall of social concrete forming a part 
of this rightly esteemed young citizen. She, too, was divided: she was at 
his feet ; and she rebuked herself for daring to judge—or rather, it was, for 
having a reserve in her mind upon a man proving so generous with 
her. She was pulled this way and that by sensibilities both inspireing to 
blind gratitude and quickening her penetrative view. The certainty of an 
unerring perception remained. 

Dorothea and Virginia were seated in the room below, waiting for their 
carriage, when the hall-door spoke of the Hon. Dudley’s departure ; soon 
after, Nesta entered to them. She swam up to Dorothea’s lap, and dropped 
her head on it, knecling. 

The ladies feared she might be weeping. Dorothea patted her thick 
brown twisted locks of hair. Unhappiness following such an interview, 
struck them as an ill sign. 

Virginia bent to the girl’s ear, and murmured: “ All well?” 

She replied: ‘‘ He has been very generous.” 

Her speaking of the words renewed an oppression, that had darkened 
her on the descent of stairs, For sensibilities sharp as Nesta’s, are not to 
be had without their penalties: and she who had gone nigh to summing in 
a flash the nature of Dudley, sank suddenly under that affliction often 
besetting the young adventurous mind, crushing to young women :—the 
fascination exercised upon them by a positive adverse masculine attitude 
and opinion. Young men know well whatfit is: and if young women have 
by chance overcome their timidity, to the taking of any step out of the 
trim pathway, they shrink, with a sense of forlornest isolation. It becomes 
a subjugation ; inciting to revolt, but a heavy weight to cast off. Soon it 
assumed its material form for the-contention between her and Dudley, in 
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the figure of Mrs. Marsett. The Nesta who had been instructed to know 
herself to be under a shadow, heard, she almost justified Dudley’s re- 
proaches to her, for having made the acquaintance of the unhappy woman, 
for having visited her, for having been, though but for a minute, at the 
mercy of a coarse gentleman’s pursuit. The recollection was a smart buffet. 

Her lighted mind punished her thus through her conjuring of Dudley’s 
words, should news of her relations with Mrs. Marsett reach him :—and 
she would have to tell him. Would he not say: ‘I have borne with the 
things concerning your family. All the greater reason why I must insist 
. . . he would assuredly say he insisted (her humour caught at the word, 
as being the very word one could foresee and clearly see him uttering in a 
fit of vehemence) on her immediate abandonment of ‘ that woman.’ 

And with Nesta’s present enlightenment by dusky beams, upon her parent- 
age, she listened abjectly to Dudley, or the opinion of the majority. Would 
he not say or think, that her clinging to Mrs. Marsett put them under a 
kind of common stamp, or gave the world its option to class them together ? 

These were among the ideas chasing in a head destined to be a battle- 
field for the enrichment of a harvest-field of them, while the girl’s face was 
hidden on Dorothea’s lap, and her breast heaved and heaved. 

She distressed them when she rose, by saying she must instantly see her 
mother. 

They saw the pain their hesitation inflicted, and Dorothea said :—* Yes, 
dear ; any day you like.” 

“To-morrow—I must go to her to-morrow !”’ 

A suggestion of her mother’s coming down, was faintly spoken by one 
lady, echoed in a quaver by the other. 

Nesta shook her head. To quiet the kind souls, she entreated them to 
give their promise that they would invite her again. 

Imagining the Hon. Dudley to have cast her off, both ladies embraced 
her: notentirely yielding-up their hearts to her, by reason of the pernicious 
new ideas now in the world to sap our foundations of morality; which 
warned them of their duty to uphold mentally his quite justifiable beha- 
viour, even when compassionating the sufferings of the guiltless creature 
loved by them. 


CuapTer XXIV. 
CONTAINS DEEDS UNRELATED AND EXPOSITIONS OF FEELINGS, 


Aut through the afternoon and evening Skepsey showed indifference to 
meals by continuing absent: and he was the one with whom Nesta would 
have felt at home; more at home than with her parents. He and the 
cool world he moved in were a transparency of peace to her mind; even to 
his giving of some portion of it, when she had the dear little man present to 
her in a vivid image of a fish in a glass-globe, wandering round and round, 
now and then shooting across, just as her Skepsey did : he carried his head 
semi-horizontally at his arrowy pace; plain to read though he was, he 
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appeared, under that image created of him, animated by motives inducing 
to speculation. . 

She thought of him till she could have reproached him for not returning 
and helping her to get away from the fever of other thoughts :—this anguish 
twisting about her parents, and the dreadful trammels of gratitude to a 
man afilictingly generous, the frown of congregated people. 

The latter was the least of evils; she had her charges to bring against 
them for injustice: uncited, unstirred charges, they were effective as a 
muffled force to sustain her: and the young who are of healthy lively 
blood and clean conscience have either emotion or imagination to fold them 
defensively from an enemy world; whose power to drive them forth into 
the wilderness they acknowledge. But in the the wilderness their souls are 
not beaten down by breath of mortals ; they burn straight flame there up 
to the parent Spirit. 

She could not fancy herself flying thither ;—where to be shorn and naked 
and shivering is no hardship, for the solitude clothes, and the sole true life 
in us resolves to that steady flame ;—she was restrained by Dudley’s gene- 
rosity, which held her fast to have the forgiveness for her uncommitted sin 
dashed in her face. He surprised her; the unexpected quality in him 
seemed suddenly to have snared her fast; and she did not obtain release 
after seeing behind it;—seeing it, by the light of what she demanded, 
personal, shallow, a lover’s generosity. So her keen intellect saw it; and 
her young blood (for the youthful are thus divided) thrilled in thinking it 
must be love! The name of the sacred passion lifted it out of the petty 
cabin of the individual into a quiring cathedral universal, and subdued her, 
It subdued her with an unwelcome touch of tenderness when she thought 
of it as involving tenderness for her mother, some chivalrous respect for her 
mother. Could he love the daughter without some little, which a more 
intimate knowledge of her dear mother would enlarge ? The girl's heart 
flew to her mother, clung to her, vindicated her dumbly. It would not 
inquire, and it refused to hear, hungering the while. She sent forth her 
flights of stories in elucidation of the hidden ; and they were like white 
bird after bird winging to covert beneath a thundercloud ; until her breast 
ached for the voice of the thunder : harsh facts: sure as she was of her 
never losing her filial hold of the beloved. She and her mother grew 
together, they were one. Accepting the shadow, they were the closer one 
beneath it. She had neither vision nor active thought of her father, nm whom 
her pride was. 

At the hour of ten, the ladies retired for the enjoyment of their sweet 
reward. Manton, their maid, came down to sit with Nesta on the watch for 
Skepsey. Perrin, the footman, returning, as late as twenty minutes to 
eleven, from his tobacco promenade along the terrace, reported to Manton 
‘‘a row in town”; and he repeated to Nesta the policeman’s opinion and 
his own of the ‘“‘ Army” fellows, and the way to treat them. Both were 
for rigour. 

‘‘The name of ‘Army’ attracts poor Skepsey so, I am sure he would 
join it, if they would admit him,” Nesta said. 

‘‘He has an immense respect for a young woman, who belongs to his 
‘Army’; and one doesn’t know what may have come,” said Manton. 
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presented. 


quick wood-pigeon. The two eyes blinked rapidly. 
The cruelty of detaining him was evident. 


9). 


magistrate again to-morrow ? 


Duvidneys, who had been so kind to him. 


‘* He is a friend of Captain Dartrey’s.”’ 


you mean well.” 
against the street-processionists.”’ 


9” 
good ? 


‘** Have you joined it?” 
‘“‘T cannot say I am a member of it.” 


friend was there ?”’ 





‘‘T hope she came out of it unhurt ?”’ 





‘‘ Has there been bailing of you again, Skepsey ? ” 
‘‘A good gentleman, a resident,” he replied; ‘‘a military gentleman ; 


Two or three minutes after eleven, a feeble ring at the bell gained 
admission for some person : whispering was heard in the passage. Manton 
played eavesdropper, and suddenly bursting on Skepsey, arrested him when 
about to dash upstairs. His young mistress’s voice was a sufficient com- 
mand ; he yielded; he pitched a smart sigh and stepped into her presence 
for his countenance to be seen, or the show of a countenance, that it 


““Skepsey wanted to rush to bed without saying good night to me?” 
said she ; leaving unnoticed, except for woefulness of tone, his hurried 
shufile of remarks on ‘his appearance,” and ‘‘little accidents ; ’’ 


ending 


5] 


with an inclination of his disgraceful person to the doorway, and a petition: 
“If I might, Miss Nesta?’’ The implied pathetic reference to a surgically- 
treated nose under a cross of strips of plaster, could not obtain dismissal 
for him. And he had one eye of sinister hue, showing beside his lighted- 
grey fellow as if a sullen punished dragon-whelp had couched near some 


He was a picture of 


Guilt in the nude, imploring to be sent into concealment. 
“Yes, if you must,’ Nesta said. “But, dear Skepsey, will it be the 
He feared it would be; he fancied it would needs be. He concluded by 


stating, that he was bound to appear before the magistrate in the morning ; 
and he begged assistance to keep it from the knowledge of the Miss 


indeed, a colonel of the cavalry ; but, it may so be, retired; and anxious 

about our vast possessions ; though he thinks a translation of a French 

attack on England unimportant. He says the Germans despise us most.” 
‘‘ Then this gentleman thinks you have a good case ?” 


Hearing that name, Nesta said: ‘‘ Now, Skepsey, you must tell me every- 
thing. You are not to mind your looks. I believe, I do always believe 


‘‘Miss Nesta, it depends upon the magistrate’s not being prejudiced 

‘‘But you may expect justice from the magistrate, if your case is 

‘‘T would not say no, Miss Nesta. But we find, the opinion of the public 
has its effect with magistrates—their sentences. They are severe on boxing. 
They have latterly treated the ‘Army’ with more consideration, owing to 
the change in the public view. I myself have changed.” 

‘* You walked in the ranks to-day, and you were maltreated? Your 


‘‘T walked with Matilda Pridden ; that is, parallel, along the pavement.” 
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“Tt is thanks to Captain Dartrey, Miss Nesta.” 

This time Nesta looked her question. 

Manton interposed: ‘‘ You are to speak, Mr. Skepsey ;” and she stopped 
a flood of narrative, that was knocking in his mind to feel its head and to 
leap—an uninterrupted half-minute more would have shaped the story for 
the proper flow. 

He began, after attending to the throb of his bruises in a manner to 
correct them rather than solace; and the beginning was the end: ‘ Captain 
Dartrey rescued us, before Matilda Pridden suffered harm, to mention—the 
chin, slight, teeth unshaken ; a beautiful set. She is angry with Captain 
Dartrey, for having resort to violence in her defence: it is against her 
principles, ‘Then you die,’ she says; and our principles are to gain more 
by death. She says, we are alive in them; but worse if we abandon them 
for the sake of living.—I am a little confused; she is very abstruse.— 
Because, that is the corruptible life, she says. I have found it quite 
impossible to argue with her; she has always a complete answer; wonder- 
ful. In case of Invasion, we are to lift our voices to the Lord; and the 
Lord’s will shall be manifested. If we are robbed, we ask, How came we 
by the goods. It is unreasonable; it strikes at rights of property. But 
[ have to go on thinking. When in danger, she sings without excitement. 
When the blow struck her, she stopped singing only an instant. She says, 
no one fears, who has real faith. She will not let me call her brave. She 
cannot admire Captain Dartrey. Her principles are opposed. She said to 
him, ‘ Sir, you did what seemed to you right.’ She thinks every blow struck 
sends us back to the state of the beasts. Her principles. . . .” 

‘“‘ How was it Captain Dartrey happened to be present, Skepsey ?”’ 

‘She is very firm. You cannot move her.—Captain Dartrey was on his 
way to the station, to meet a gentleman from London, Miss Nesta. He 
carried a stick—a remarkable stick—he had shown to me in the morning, 
and he has given it me now. He says, he has done his last with it. He 
seems to have some of Matilda Pridden’s ideas about fighting, when it’s 
over. He was glad to be rid of the stick, he said.” 

‘‘ But who attacked you? What were the people ?” 

‘* Captain Dartrey says, England may hold up her head while she breeds 
young women like Matilda Pridden :—right or wrong, he says: it is the 
substance.” 

Hereupon Manton, sick of Miss Pridden, shook the little man with a 
snappish word, to bring him to attention. She got him together sufficiently 
for him to give a lame version of the story; flat until he came to his 
heroine’s behaviour, when he brightened a moment, and he sank back 
absorbed in her principles and theories of life. It was understood by Nesta, 
that the processionists, going at a smart pace, found their way blocked and 
were assaulted in one of the side-streets ; and that Skepsey rushed to the 
defence of Matilda Pridden; and that, while they were engaged, Captain 
Dartrey was passing at the end of the street, and recognized one he knew 
in the thick of it and getting the worst of it, owing to numbers. ‘I will 
show you the stick he did it with, Miss Nesta ;” said Skepsey, regardless 
o f narrative ; and darted out of the room to bring in the Demerara supple 
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jack; holding which, he became inspired to relate something of Captain 
» Dartrey’s deeds. 

They gave no pleasure to his young lady, as he sadly perceived :—thus it 
is with the fair sex ever, so fond of heroes! She shut her eyes from the 
sight of the Demerara supple-jack descending right and left upon the skulls | 
of a couple of bully lads. ‘‘ That will do—you were rescued. And now go 
to bed, Skepsey; and be up at seven to breakfast with me,” Nesta said, , 
for his battle-damaged face would be more endurable to behold after an 
interval, she hoped ; and she might in the morning dissociate its evil look 
from the deeds of Captain Dartrey. 

The thought of her hero taking active part in a street-fray, was repulsive 
to her; it swamped his brilliancy. And this distressed her, by withdraw- 
ing the support which the thought of him had been to her since midday. 
She lay for sleepless hours, while nursing a deeper pain, under oppression 
of repugnance to battle-dealing, blood-shedding men. It was long before 
she grew mindful of the absurdity of the moan recurring whenever reflec- 
tion wearied. ‘Translated into speech, it would have run: ‘In a street of 
the town! with a stick !’—The valgar picture pursued her to humiliation ; 
it robbed her or dimmed her possession of the one bright thing she had 
remaining to her. So she deemed it during the heavy sighs of night; 
partly conscious, that in some strange way it was as much as tossing her to 
the man who never could have condescended to the pugnacious using of a 
stick in a street. He, on the contrary, was a cover to the shame-faced. ! 

Her heart was weak that night. She hovered above it, but not so 
detached as to scorn it for fawning to one—any one—who would offer her 
and her mother a cover from scorn. And now she exalted Dudley’s gene- 
rosity, now clung to a low idea of a haven in her father’s wealth ; and she 
was unaware, that the second mood was deduced from the first. She did 
know herself cowardly : she had, too, a critic in her clear head, to spurn at 
the creature who could think of purchasing the world’s respect. Dudley’s 
generosity sprang up to silence the voice. She could praise him, on a 
review of it, for delicacy, moreover ; and the delicacy laid her under a more 
positive obligation. Her sense of it was not without a toneless quaint 
faint savour of the romantic, that her humour little humourously caught at, 
to paint her a picture of former heroes of fiction, who win their trying lady 
by their perfection of good conduct on a background of high birth; and 
who are not seen to be wooden before the volume closes. Her fatigue of 
sleeplessness plunged her into the period of poke-bonnets and peaky hats to y 
admire him ; giving her the kind of sweetness we may imagine ourselves to 
get in the state of tired horse munching hay. If she had gone to her bed 
with a noble or simply estimable plain image of one of her friends in her 
heart, to sustain it, she would not have been thus abject. Skepsey’s dis- 
coloured eye, and Captain Dartrey’s behaviour behind it, threw her upon 
Dudley's generosity, as being the shield for an outcast. Girls, who see at 
a time of need their ideal extinguished in its appearing tarnished, are very 
much at the disposal of the pressing suitor. Nesta rose in the black winter 
morn, summoning the best she could think of to glorify Dudley, that she 
might not feel so doomed. 
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According to an agreement overnight, she went to the bedroom of 
Dorothea and Virginia, to assure them of having slept well, and say the good- 
bye to them and their Tasso. The little dog was the growl of a silken ball 
in a basket. His mistresses excused him, because of his being unused to the 
appearance of any person save Manton in their bedroom. Dorothea, kissing 
her, said: ‘* Adieu, dear child ; and there is home with us always, remem- 
ber. And, after breakfast, however it may be, you will, for our greater 
feeling of security, have—she has our orders—Manton—your own maid we 
consider too young for a guardian—to accompany you. We will not have 
it on our consciences, that by any possibility harm came to you while you 
were under our charge. The good innocent girl we received from the 
hands of your father, we return to him; we are sure of that.” 

Nesta said: ‘*‘ Mr. Sowerby promised he would come.”’ 

‘** However it may be,’”’ Dorothea repeated her curtaining phrase. 

Virginia put in a word of apology for Tasso’s temper: he enjoyed ordi- 
narily a slumber of half an hour’s longer duration. He was, Dorothea, 
feelingly added, regularity itself. Virginia murmured: ‘Except once!” 
and both were appalled by the recollection of that night. It had, neverthe- 
less, caused them to reperuse the Rev. Stuart Rem’s published beautiful 
sermon On Dirt; the words of which were an antidote to the night of Tasso 
in the nostrils of Mnemosyne ; so that Dorothea could reply to her sister, 
slightly by way of a reproval, quoting Mr. Stuart Rem at his loftiest : ‘‘ ‘Let 
us not bring into the sacred precincts Dirt from the roads, but have a care 
to spread it where it is a fructification.’’’ Virginia produced the sequent 
sentence, likewise weighty. Nesta stood between the thin division of their 
beds, her right hand given to one, her left to the other. ‘They had the 
semblance of a haven out of storms. 

She reflected, after shutting the door of their room, that the residing with 
them had been a means of casting her—it was an effort to remember how— 
upon the world where the tree of knowledge grows. She bad eaten; and 
she might be the worse for it; but she was raised to a height that would 
not let her look with envy upon peace and comfort. Luxurious quiet 
people were as ripening glass-house fruits. Her bitter gathering of the 
knowledge of life had sharpened her intellect ; and the intellect, even in the 
young, is, and not less usefully, hard metal rather than fallow soil. But 
for the fountain of human warmth at her breast, she might have been snared 
by the conceit of intellect, to despise the simple and conventional, or shed 
the pity which is charity's contempt. She had only to think of the kind- 
ness of the dear good ladies; her heart jumped tothem at once. And when 
she fancied hearing those innocent souls of women embracing her and 
reproaching her for the knowledge of life she now bore, her words down 
deep in her bosom were: It has helped me to bear the shock of other 
knowledge! How would she have borne it before she knew of the infinitely 
evil? Saving for the tender compassion weeping over her mother, she had 
not much acute personal grief. For this world condemning her birth, was 
the world tolerant of that infinitely evil! Her intellect fortified her to be 
combative by day, after the night of imagination; which splendid power 
is not so serviceable as the logical mind in painful seasons: for night 
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revealed the world snorting Dragon’s breath at a girl guilty of knowing its 
vilest. More than she liked to recall, it had driven her scorched, half 
withered, to the shelter of Dudley. The daylight, spreading thin at the 
windows, restored her from that weakness. ‘‘ We will quit England,” she 
said, thinking of her mother and herself, and then of her father’s surely 
following them, She sighed thankfully, half way through the breakfast 
with Skepsey, at sight of the hour by the clock ; she was hurriedly sen- 
tient of the puzzle of her feelings, when she guessed at a chance that 
Dudley would be delayed. She supposed herself as possibly feeling not so 
well able to keep every thought of her head brooding on her mother in 
Dudley’s company. 

Skepsey’s face was just sufferable by light of day, if one pitied reflecting on 
his honest intentions; it ceased to discolour another. He dropped a few 
particulars of his hero in action; but the heroine eclipsed. He was heavier 
than ever with his Matilda Pridden. At the hour for departure, Perrin had a 
conveyance at the door. Nesta sent off Skepsey with a complimentary 
message to Captain Dartrey. Her maid Mary begged her to finish her 
breakfast ; Manton suggested the waiting a further two or three minutes, 
‘*We must not be late,” Nesta said; and when the minute-hand of the 
clock marked ample time for the drive to the station, she took her seat and 
started, keeping her face resolutely set seaward, having at her ears the ring 
of a cry that was to come from Manton. But Manton was dumb; she 
spied no one on the pavement who signalled to stop them. And no one 
was at the station to greet them. They stepped into a carriage where they 
were alone. Dudley with his dreaded generosity melted out of Nesta’s 
thoughts, like the vanishing steam-wreath on the dip between the line and 
the downs. 

She passed into music, as she always did under motion of carriages and 
trains, whether in happiness or sadness: and the day being one that had a 
sky, the scenic of music swung her up to soar. None of her heavy burdens 
enchained, though she knew the weight of them, with those of other painful 
souls, The pipeing at her breast gave wings to large and small of the 
visible ; and along the downs went stateliest of flowing dances; a copse 
lengthened to forest ; a pool of cattle-water caught grey for flights through 
enchantment. Cottage-children, wherever seen in groups, she wreathed 
above with angels to watch them. Her mind all the while was busy upon 
earth, embracing her mother, eyeing her father. Imagination and our 
earthly met midway, and still she flew, until she was brought to the ground 
by ashot. She struggled to rise, uplifting Judith Marsett: a woman not 
so very much older than her own teens, in the count of years, and ages 
older ; and the world pulling at her heels to keep her low. That unhappiest 
had no one but a sisterly girl to help her: and how she clung to the slender 
help! Who else was there ? 

The good and the bad in the woman struck separate blows upon the 
gitl’s resonant nature. She perceived the good, and took it into her 
reflections. The bad she divined: it approached like some threat of inflam- 
mation. Natures resonant as that which animated this girl, are quick at 
the wells of understanding: and she had her intimations of the world’s 
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wisdom in witholding contagious presences from the very many of the young, 
who may not have an aim, or ideal, or strong human compassion, for a pre- 
servative. She was assured of her possessing it. She asked herself in her 
mother’s voice, and answered mutely. She had the certainty: for she 
rebuked the slavish feverishness of the passion, as betrayed by Mrs. 
Marsett ; and the woman's tone, as of strung wires ringing on a rage of the 
wind. Then followed her ery for the man who would speak to Captain 
Marsett of his duty in honour. An image of one, accompanying the faster 
beats of her heart, beguiled her to think away from the cause. He, the 
one man known to her, would act the brother’s part on behalf of the 
hapless creature. 

Nesta just imagined her having supplicated him, and at once imagination 
came to dust. She had to thank him: she knelt to him. For the first time 
of her life she found herself seized with her sex’s shudder in the blood. 


Cuapter XXYV. 


IN WHICH AGAIN WE MAKE USE OF THE OLD LAMPS FOR LIGHTING AN 
ABYSMAL DARKNESS, 


Anp if Nesta had looked out of her carriage-window soon after the train 
began to glide, her eagle of imagination would have reeled from the heights, 
with very different feelings, earlier, perhaps a captive, at sight of the tardy 
gentleman rushing along the platform, and bending ear to the footman 
Perrin, and staring for one lost. 

The snaky tail of the train imparted to Dudley an apprehension of the 
ominous in his having missed her. It wound away, and left regrets, which 
raised a chorus of harsh congratulations from the opposite party of his 
internal parliament. 

Neither party could express an opinion without rousing the other to an 
uproar. 

He had met his cousin Southweare over-night. He had heard, that 
there was talk of Miss Radnor. Her name was in the mouth of Major 
Worrell. It was coupled with the name of Mrs. Marsett. A military 
captain, in the succession to be Sir Edward Marsett, bestowed on her the 
shadow of his name. 

It could be certified, that Miss Radnor visited the woman at her house. 
What are we to think of Miss Radnor, save that daughters of depraved 
parents! . . . A torture undeserved is the Centaur’s shirt for driving us 
to lay about in all directions. He who had swallowed so much—a thunder- 
bolt: a still undigested discharge from the perplexing heavens—jumped 
frantic under the pressure upon him of more, and worse. A girl getting 
herself talked of at a Club! And she of all young ladies should have been 
the last to draw round her that buzz of tongues. On such a subject !— 
The parents pursuing their career of cynical ostentation in London, threw 
an evil eye of heredity on their offspring in the egg; making anything 
credible, pointing at tendencies. 


ir 
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An alliance with her was impossible. So said disgust. Anger came like 
a stronger beast, and extinguished the safety there was in the thing it con- 
sumed, by growing so excessive as to require tempering with drops of 
compassion ; which prepared the way for a formal act of cold forgiveness ; 
and the moment that was conceived, he had a passion to commit the 
horrible magnanimity, and did it on a grand scale, and dissolved his heart 
in the grandeur, and enslaved himself again. 

Far from expungeing the doubt of her, forgiveness gave it a stamp and 
an edge. His renewed enslavement set him perusing his tyrant keenly, 
as nauseated captives do; and he saw, that forgiveness was beside the 
case. For this Nesta Victoria Radnor would not crave it or accept it. He 
had mentally played the woman to her superior vivaciousness too long for 
him to see her taking a culprit’s attitude. What she did, she intended to 
do. The mother would not have encouraged her. The father idolized her ; 
and the father was a frank hedonist, whose blood . . . speculation on 
horseback gallops to barren extremes. Eyes like hers—if there had not 
been the miserable dupes of girls! Conduct is the sole guide to female 
character. That likewise may be the hypocrite’s mask. 

Popular artists, intent to gratify the national taste for effects called 
realistic, have figured in scenes of battle the raying fragments of a man 
from impact of a cannon-ball on his person. Truly thus it may be when 
flesh contends. But an image of the stricken and scattered mind of the 
man should, though deficient in the attraction, have a greater significance, 
forasmuch as it does not exhibit him entirely liquified and showered into 
space; it leaves him his legs for the taking of further steps. Dudley, 
standing on the platform of Nesta’s train, one half minute too late, according 
to his desire before he put himself in motion, was as wildly torn as the 
vapour shredded streaming to fingers and threads off the upright columnar 
shot of the shriek from the boiler. He wished every mad antagonism to 
his wishes: that he might see her, be blind to her ; embrace, discard ; heal 
his wound, and tear it wider. He thanked her for the grossness of an 
offence precluding excuses. He was aware of a glimmer of advocacy in 
the very grossness. He conjured-up her features, and they said, her inno- 
cence was the sinner ; they scoffed at him for the dupe he was willing to be. 
She had enigma’s mouth, with the eyes of morning. 

More than most girls, she was the girl-Sphinx to him: because of her 
having ideas—or what he deemed ideas, She struck a toning warmth 
through his intelligence, not dissimilar to the livelier circulation of the 
blood in the frame breathing mountain air. She really helped him, incited 
him to go along with this windy wild modern time more cheerfully, if not 
quite hopefully. For she had been the book of Romance he despised when 
it appeared as a printed volume: and which might have educated the young 
man to read some among our riddles in the book of humanity. The white 
he was ready to take for silver: the black were all black ; the spotted had 
received corruption’s label. Her youthful French governess Mademoiselle 
de Seilles was also peculiarly enigmatic at the mouth: conversant, one 
might expect, with the disintegrating literature of her country. In public, 
the two talked of St. Louis. One of them in secret visits a Mrs. Marsett. 
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The Southweare women, the Hennen women, and Lady Evelina Reddish, 
were artless candid creatures in their early days, not transgressing in a 
glance. Lady Grace Halley had her fit of the devotional previous to mar- 
riage. No girl known to Dudley by report or acquaintance had committed 
so scandalous an indiscretion as Miss Radnor’s: it pertained to the 
insolently vile. 

And on that ground, it started the voluble defence. For certain sus- 
pected things will dash suspicion to the rebound, when they are very dark. 
As soon as the charge against her was moderated, the defence expired. He 
heard the world delivering its judgement upon her; and he sorrowfully 
acquiesced. She passed from him. 

When she was cut off, she sang him in the distance a remembered 
saying of hers, with the full melody of her voice. One day, treating of 
modern Pessimism, he had draped a cadaverous view of our mortal being 
in a quotation of the wisdom of the Philosopher Emperor: ‘ To set one’s 
love upon the swallow is a futility.” And she, weighing it, nodded, and 
replied: ‘* May not the pleasure for us remain if we set our love upon the 
beauty of the swallow’s flight ?”’ 

There was, for a girl, a bit of idea, real idea, in that: meaning, of course, 
the picture we are to have of the bird’s wings in motion ;—it has often 
been admired. Oh! not much of an idea in itself :—feminine and vague. 
But it was pertinent, opportune ; in this way she stimulated. 

And the girl who could think it, and call on a Mrs. Marsett, was of 
the class of mixtures properly to be handed over to chemical experts for 
analysis ! 

She had her aspirations on behalf of her sex: she and Mademoiselle de 
Seilles discussed them; women were to do this, do that:—necessarily a 
means of instructing a girl to learn what they did do. If the lower part of 
her face had been as reassuring to him as the upper, he might have put a 
reluctant faith in the puremindedness of these aspirations, without reverting 
to her origin, and also to recent rumours of her father and Lady Grace 
Halley. As it was, he inquired of the cognizant, whether an intellectual 
precocity, devoted by preference to questions affecting the state of women, 
did not rather more than suggest the existence of urgent senses likewise. 
She, a girl under twenty, had an interest in public matters, and she called 
on a Mrs. Marsett. To plead her simplicity, was to be absolutely ignorant 
of her. 

He neighboured sagacity when he pointed that interrogation relating to 
Nesta’s precociousness of the intelligence. For, as they say in dactylo- 
mancy, the ‘ psychical’ of women are not disposed in their sensitive 
early days to dwell upon the fortunes of their sex: a thought or two turns 
them facing away, with the repugnant shiver. They worship at a niche in 
the wall. They cannot avoid imputing some share of foulness to them that 
are for scouring the chamber; and the civilized male, keeping his own 
chamber locked, quite shares their pale taper’s view. The full-blooded to 
the finger-tips, on the other hand, are likely to be drawn to the subject, by 
noble inducement as often as by base: Nature at flood being the cause in 
either instance. This young Nature of the good and the bad, is the blood 
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which runs to power of heart as well as to thirsts of the flesh. Then have 
men to sound themselves, to discover how much of Nature their abstract 


honourable conception or representative eidolon of young women will bear 
without going to pieces ; and it will not be much, unless they shall have taken 
instruction from the poet’s pen :—for a view possibly of Nature at work to 
cast the slough, when they see her writhing as in her ugliest old throes. If 
they have learnt of Nature’s priest to respect her, they will less distrust 
those rare daughters of hers who are moved by her warmth to lift her out 
of slime. It is by her own live warmth that it has to be done: cold wor- 
ship at a niche in the wall will not do it.— Well, there is an index, for the 
enlargement of your charity. 

But facts were Dudley’s teachers, Physically, morally, mentally, he read 
the world through facts ;—that is to say, through the facts he encountered: 
and he was in consequence foredoomed to a succession of bumps; all the 
heavier from his being, unlike the horned kind, not unimpressible by the 
hazy things outside his experience. Even at his darkest over Nesta, it was 
his indigestion of the misconduct of her parents, which denied to a certain 
still small advocate within him the right to raise a voice: that good fellow 
struck the attitude for pleading, and had to be silent ; for he was instinct ; 
at best a stammering speaker in the Court of the wigged Facts. Instinct 
of this Nesta Radnor’s character would have said a brave word, but for 
her deeds bearing witness to her inheritance of a lawlessly adventurous 
temperament. 

What to do? He was no nearer to an answer when the wintry dusk had 
fallen on the promenading crowds. ‘To do nothing, is the wisdom of those 
who have seen fools perish. Facts had not taught him, that the doing 
nothing, for a length of days after the first shock he sustained, was the 
reason of how it came that Nesta knitted closer her aquaintance with the 
‘agreeable lady’ she mentioned in her letter to Cronidge. Those excellent 
counsellors of a mercantile community gave him no warnings, that the 
‘masterly inactive’ part, so greatly esteemed by him for the conduct of 
public affairs, might be perilous in dealings with a vivid girl: nor a hint, 
that when facts continue undigested, it is because the sensations are as 
violent as hysterical females to block them from the understanding. His 
Robin Goodfellow instinct tried to be serviceableat a crux of his meditations, 
where Edith Averst’s consumptive brothers waved faded hands at her 
chances of inheriting largely. Superb for the chances: but what of her 
offspring 2? And the other was a girl such as the lusty Dame Dowager of 
fighting ancestors would have signalled to the heir of the House’s honours 
for the perpetuation of his race. No doubt: and the venerable Dame 
(beautiful in her old-lace frame, or say foliage, of the Ages backward, temp : 
Ed: III.) inflated him with a thought of her: and his readings in modern 
books on heredity, pure blood, physical regeneration, pronounced approval 
of Nesta Radnor: and thereupon instinct opened mouth to speak; and a 
lockjaw seized it under that scowl of his presiding mistrust of Nature. 

He clung to his mistrust the more because of a warning he had from the 
silenced natural voice : somewhat as we may behold how the Conservatism 
of a Class, in a world of all the evidences showing that there is no stay to 
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things, comes of the intuitive discernment of its finality. His mistrust was 
his own ; and Nesta was not; not yet; though a step would make her his 
own. Instinct prompting to the step, was a worthless adviser. It spurred 
him, nevertheless. 

He called at the club for his cousin Southweare, with whom he was not 
in sympathy; and had information that, Southweare said, ‘‘ made the girl 
out all right.”” Girls in these days do things which the sainted stay-at-homes 
preceding them would not have dreamed of doing. Something had occurred, 
relating to Major Worrell : he withdrew Miss Radnor’s name, acknowledged 
himself mistaken or amended his report of her, in some way, not quite 
intelligible. Dudley was accosted by Simeon Fenellan; subsequently by 
Dartrey. There was gossip over the latter gentleman's having been up 
before the magistrate, talk of a queer kind of stick, and Dartrey said, laugh- 
ing to Simeon: “ Rather lucky I bled the rascal ;””—whatever the meaning. 
She nursed one of her adorations for this man, who had yesterday, appa- 
rently, joined in a street-fray ; so she partook of the stain of the turbid 
defacing all these disorderly people. 

At his hotel, at breakfast the next morning, a newspaper furnished an 
account of Captain Dartrey Fenellan’s participation in the strife, after men- 
tion of him as nephew of the Earl of Clanconan, “now a visitor to our town ;”’ 
and his deeds were accordant with his birth. Such writing was enough to 
send Dudley an eager listener to Colney Durance. What a people! 

Mr. Dartrey Fenellan’s card compelled Dudley presently to receive him. 

Dartrey, not debarred by considerations, that an allusion to Miss ltadnor 
could be conveyed only in the most delicately obscure manner, spared him 
no more than the plain English of his relations with her. Requested to come 
to the Club, at a certain hour of the afternoon, that he might hear Major 
Worrell’s personal contradiction of scandal involving the young lady’s 
name, together with his apology, ete.; Dudley declined: and he was 
obliged to do it curtly ; words were wanting. They are hard to find for 
wounded sentiments rendered complex by an infusion of policy. His present 
mood, with the something new to digest, held the going to Major Worrell 
a wrong step; he behaved as if the speaking to Dartrey Fenellan pledged 
him hardly less. And besides he had a physical abhorrence, under dictate 
of moral reprobation, of the broad-shouldered sinewy man, whose look of 
wiry alertness pictured the previous day's gory gutters. 

Dartrey set sharp eyes on him for an instant, bowed, and went. 


Cuaprern XXVI. 
NESTA AND HER FATHER. 


Tre day of Nesta’s return was one of a number of late when Victor was 
robbed of his walk Westward by Lady Grace Halley, who seduced his 
politeness with her various forms of blandishment to take a seat in her 
carriage ; and she was a practical speaker upon her quarter of the world 
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when she had him there. Perhaps she was right’ in saying—though she 
had no right to say—that he and she together might have the world under 
their feet. It was one of those irritating suggestions which expedite us up 
to a bald ceiling, only to make us feel the gas-bladder’s tight extension 
upon emptiness. It moved him to examine the poor value of his aim, by 
tying him to the contemptible means. One estimate involved the other, 
whichever came first. Somewhere he had an idea, that would lift and 
cleanse all degradations. But it did seem as if he were not enjoying : 
things pleasant enough in the passage of them were barren, if not prickly, 
in the retrospect. He sprang out at the head of the park, for a tramp 
round it, in the gloom of the girdle of lights, to recover his deadened relish 
of the thin phantasmal strife to win an intangible prize. His dulled phy- 
sical system asked, as with the sensations of a man at the start from sleep 
in the hurrying grip of steam, what on earth he wanted to get, and what 
was the substance of his gains: what! if other than a precipitous intimacy, 
a deep crumbling over deeper, with a little woman amusing him in remarks 
of a whimsical nudity; hardly more. Nay, not more! he said; and at 
the end of twenty paces, he saw much more; the campaign gathered a 
circling suggestive brilliancy, like the lamps about the winter park ; the 
Society, lured with glitter, hooked by greed, composed a ravishing picture ; 
the little woman was esteemed as a serviceable lieutenant; and her hand 
was a small soft one, agreeable to fondle—and avaunt! But so it is in war: 
we must pay for our allies. What if it had been, that he and she together, 
with their united powers . . . ? He dashed the silly vision aside, as vainer 
than one of the bubble-empires blown by boys; and it broke, showing no 
heart in it. His heart was Nataly’s. 

Let Colney hint his worst ; Nataly bore the strain, always did bear any 
strain coming in the round of her duties: and if she would but walk, or if 
she danced at parties, she would scatter the fits of despondency besetting 
the phlegmatic, like this day’s breeze the morning fog; or as he did with 
two minutes of the stretch of legs. 

Full of the grandeur of that black pit of the benighted London, with its 
ocean-voice of the heart at beat along the lighted outer ring, Victor entered 
at his old door of the two houses he had knocked into one :—a surprise for 
Fredi!—and heard that his girl had arrived in the morning. 

‘‘And could no more endure her absence from her Mammy, O!” The 
songful satirical line spouted in him, to be flung at his girl, as he ran 
upstairs to the boudoir off the drawing-room. 

He peeped in. It was dark. Sensible of presences, he gradually dis- 
cerned a thick blot along the couch to the right of the door, and he drew 
near. Two were lying folded together; mother and daughter. He bent 
over them. His hand was taken and pressed by Fredi’s; she spoke; she 
said tenderly: ‘‘ Father.” Neither of the two made a movement. He 
heard the shivering rise of a sob that fell. The dry sob going to the waste 
breath was Nataly’s. His girl did not speak again. 

He left them. He had no thought until he stood in his dressing-room, 
when he said “Good!” For those two must have been lying folded 
together during the greater part of the day : and it meant, that the mother’s 
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heart had opened ; the girl knew. Her tone: ‘“ Father,” sweet, was heavy, 
too, with the darkness it came out of. 

So she knew. Good. He clasped them both in his heart; tempering 
his pity of those dear ones with the thought, that they were of the sex 
which finds enjoyment in a day of the mutual tear; and envying them; 
he strained at a richness appearing in the sobs of their close union. 

All of his girl’s loving soul flew to her mother ; and naturally ! 

She would not be harsh on her father. She would say :—he loved! And 
true: he did love, he does love; loves no woman but the dear mother. 

He flicked a short wring of the hand having taken pressure from an alien 
woman's before Fredi pressed it, and absolved himself in the act ; thinking, 
How little does a woman know how true we can be to her when we smell 
at a flower here and there!—There they are, stationary ; women the flowers, 
we the bee; and we are faithful in our seeming volatility ; faithful to the 
hive!—And if women are to be stationary, the reasoning is not so bad, 
Funny, however, if they here and there imitatively spread a wing, and 
treat men in that way? It is a breach of the convention; we pay them 
our homage, that they may serve as flowers, not to be volatile tempters. 
Nataly never had been one of the sort: Lady Grace was. No neces- 
sity existed for compelling the world to bow to Lady Grace, while on behalf 
of his Nataly he had to . . . Victor closed the curtain over a gulf revealed 
by an invocation of Nature, and showing the tremendous force he partook 
of so largely, in her motive elements of the devourer. Horrid to behold, 
when we need a gracious presentation of the circumstances. She is a 
splendid power for as long as we confine her between the banks: but she 
has a passion to discover cracks; and if we give her headway, she will 
find one, and drive at it, and be through, uproarious in her primitive licen- 
tiousness, unless we labour body and soul like Dutchmen at the dam. Here 
she was, and not desired, almost detested! Nature detested! It had 
come about through the battle for Nataly ; chiefly through Mrs. Burman’s 
tenacious hold of the filmy thread she took for life and was enabled to use 
as a means for the perversion besides bar to the happiness of creatures 
really living. We may well marvel at the Fates, and tell them they are not 
moral agents ! 

Victor’s reflections came across Colney Durance, who tripped and stopped 
them. 

Dressed with his customary celerity, he waited for Nesta, to show her 
the lighted grand double drawing-room: a further proof of how Fortune 
favoured him: she was to be told, how he one day expressed a wish for 
greater space, and was informed on the next, that the neighbour house was 
being vacated, and the day following he was in treaty for the purchase of it; 
returning from Tyrol, he found his place habitable. 

Nesta came. Her short look at him was fond, her voice not faltering ; 
she laid her hand under his arm and walked round the spacious room, 
praising the general design, admiring the porcelain, the ferns, friezes, hang- 
ings, and the grand piano, the ebony inlaid music-stands, the fire-grates 
and plaques, the ottomans, the tone of neutral colour that, as in sound, 
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muted splendour. He told her it was a reception night, with music: and 
added: ‘“‘I miss my . . . seen anybody lately?” 

‘‘ Mr. Sowerby ?” said she. ‘* He was to have escorted me back. He 
may have overslept himself.”’ 

She spoke it plainly ; when speaking of the dear good ladies, she set a 
gentle humour at play, and comforted him, as she intended, with a souvenir 
of her lively spirit wanting only in the manner of gaiety. 

He allowed, that she could not be quite gay. 

More deeply touched the next minute, he felt in her voice, in her look, in 
her phraseing of speech, an older, much older daughter than the Fredi whom 
he had conducted to Moorsedge. ‘‘ Kiss me,” he said. 

She turned to him full-front, and kissed his right cheek and left, and his 
forehead, saying: ‘‘My love! my papa! my own dear dada!” all the 
words of her girlhood in her new sedateness ; and smiling: like the moral 
crepuscular of a sunlighted day down a not totally inanimate Sunday London 
street, 

He strained her to his breast. ‘‘ Mama soon be here ?”’ 

** Soon.” 

That was well. And possibly at the present moment applying, with her 
cunning hand, the cosmetics and powders he could excuse for a conceal- 
ment of the traces of grief. 

Satisfied in being a superficial observer, he did not spy to see more than 
the world would when Nataly entered the dining-room at the quiet family 
dinner. She performed her part for his comfort, though not prattling ; and 
he missed his Fredi’s delicious warble of the prattle running rill-like over our 
daily humdrum. Simeon Fenellan would have helped. Then suddenly 
came the enlivenment: a recollection of News in the morning’s paper. 
‘‘No harm before Fredi, my dear. She’s a young woman now. And no 
harm, so to speak—at least, not against the Sanfredini. She has donned 
her name again, at a villa on Como, leaving her dugque ;—paragraph from 
a Milanese musical journal; no particulars. Now, mark me, we shall have 
her at Lakelands in the Summer. If only we could have her now!” 

“It would be a pleasure,’”’ said Nataly. Her heart had a blow in the 
thought, that a lady of this kind would create the pleasure by not bringing 
criticism. 

“The Godmother ?” he glistened upon Nesta. 

She gave him low half-notes of the little blue butterfly’s imitation of the 
superb contralto ; and her hand and head at turn to hint the theatrical 
operatic attitude. 

** Delicious!” he cried; his eyelids were bedewed at the vision of the 
three of them planted in the past; and here again, out of the dark wood, 
where something had required to be said, and had been said; and all 
was happily over, owing to the goodness and sweetness of the two dear 
innocents ;—whom heaven bless! Jealousy of their naturally closer 
heart-at-heart, had not a whisper for him; part of their goodness and sweet- 
ness was felt to be in the not excluding him. 

Nesta engaged to sing one of the old duets with her mother. She saw 
her mother’s breast lift in a mechanical effort to try imaginary notes, as if 
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doubtful of her capacity, more at home in the dumb deep sigh they fell to. 
Her mother’s heroism made her a sacred woman to the thoughts of the girl, 
overcoming wonderment at the extreme submissiveness. 

She put a screw on her mind to perceive the rational object there might 
be for causing her mother to go through tortures in receiving and visiting ; 
and she was arrested by the louder question, whether she could think such 
a man as her father irrational. 

People with resounding names, waves of a steady stream, were announced 
by Arlington, just as in the days, that seemed remote, before she went to 
Moorsedge ; only they were more numerous, and some of the titles had 
ascended a stage. There were great lords, there were many great ladies ; and 
Lady Grace Halley shuffling amid them, like a silken shimmer in volu- 
minous robes. They crowded about their host where he stood. ‘‘ He is 
their Law!’’ Colney said, speaking unintelligibly, in the absence of the 
Simeon Fenellan regretted so loudly by Mr. Beaves Urmsing. They had 
an air of worshipping, and he of swimming. ‘There were also City mag- 
nates, and Lakelands’ neighbours: the gentleman representing Pride of 
Port, Sir Abraham Quatley ; and Colonel Corfe; Sir Rodwell and Lady 
Blachington ; Mrs. Fanning; Mr. Caddis. Few young men and maids 
were seen. Dr. John Cormyn came without his wife, not mentioning her. 
Mrs. Peter Yatt touched the notes for voices at the piano. Priscilla Graves 
was a vacancy, and likewise the Rev. Septimus Barmby. Peridon and 
Catkin, and Mr. Pempton took their usual places. There was no fluting. 
A famous Canadian lady was the principal singer. A Galician violinist, zig- 
zagging extreme extensions and contractions of his corporeal frame in execu- 
tion, and described by Colney as “ Paganini on a wall,’’ failed to supplant 
Durandarte in Nesta’s memory. She was asked by Lady Grace for the 
latest of Dudley. Sir Abraham Quatley named him with handsome emphasis. 
Great dames caressed her; openly approved ; shadowed the future place 
among them. 

Victor alluded at night to Mrs. John Cormyn’s absence. He said: ‘A 
homeopatic doctor's wife!’’ nothing more; and by that little, he prepared 
Nesta for her mother’s explanation. The great London people, ignorant or 
not, were caught by the strong tide he created, and carried on it. But 
there was a bruiting of the secret among their set ; and the one to fall away 
from her, Nataly marvellingly named Mrs. John Cormyn; whose marriage 
was of her making. She did not disapprove Priscilla’s behaviour. Pris- 
cilla had come to her and, protesting affection, had openly stated, that she 
required time and retirement to recover her proper feelings. Nataly 
smiled a melancholy criticism of an inconsequent or capricious woman, in 
relating to Nesta certain observations Priscilla had dropped upon poor 
faithful Mr. Pempton, because of his concealment from her of his know- 
ledge of things: for this faithful gentleman had been one of the few not 
ignorant. The rumour was traceable to the City. 

‘* Mother, we walk on planks,’”’ Nesta said. 

Nataly answered: ‘ You will grow used to it.” 

Her mother’s habitual serenity in martyrdom was deceiving. Nesta had 
a transient suspicion, that she had grown, from use, to like the whirl of 
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company, for oblivion in the excitement; and as her remembrance of her 
own station among the crowding people was a hot flush, the difference of 
their feelings chilled her. 

Nataly said: ‘‘It is to-morrow night again; we do not rest.” She 
smiled; and at once the girl read woman’s armour on the dear face, and 
asked herself, Could I be s0 brave ? The question following was a speech- 
less wave that surged at her father. She tried to fathom the scheme he 
entertained. The attempt obscured her conception of the man he was. She 
could not grasp him, being too young for knowing, that young heads cannot 
obtain a critical hold upon one whom they see grandly succeeding: it is 
the sun’s brilliance to their eyes. 

Mother and daughter slept together that night, and their embrace was 
their world. 

Nesta delighted her father the next day by walking beside him into the 
City, as far as the end of the Embankment, where the carriage was in 
waiting with her maid to bring her back; and at his mere ejaculation of a 
wish, the hardy girl drove down in the afternoon for the walk home with 
him. Lady Grace Halley was at the office. ‘I am an incorrigible Stock 
Exchange gambler,” she said. 

** Only,” Victor bade her beware, ‘‘ Mines are undulateing in movement, 
and their heights are a preparation for their going down.”’ 

She said she “ liked a swing.”’ 

Nesta looked at them in turn. 

The day after and the day after, Lady Grace was present. She made 
play with Dudley’s name. 

This coming into the City daily of a girl, for the sake of walking back in 
winter weather with her father, struck her as ambiguous: either a jealous 
foolish mother’s device, or that of a weak man beating about for protection. 
But the woman of the positive world soon read to the contrary ; helped a 
little by the man, no doubt. She read rather too much to the contrary, 
and took the pedestrian girl for perfect simplicity in her tastes, when Nesta 
had so far grown watchful as to feel relieved by the lady’s departure. Her 
mother, without sympathy for the lady, was too great of soul for jealousy. 
Victor had his Nataly before him at a hint from Lady Grace: and he went 
somewhat further than the exact degree when affirming, that Nataly could 
not scheme, and was incapable of suspecting.—Nataly could perceive 
things with a certain accuracy: She would not stoop to a meanness.— 
‘Plot? Nataly?’ said he, and shrugged. In fact, the void of plot, 
drama, shuffle of excitement, reflected upon Nataly. He might have seen 
as tragic as ever dripped on Stage, had he looked. 

But the walk Westward with his girl, together with pride in a daughter 
who clove her way through all weathers, won his heart to exultation. He 
told her: ‘‘ Fredi does her dada so much good ;’’ not telling her in what, or 
opening any passage to the mystery of the man he was. She was trying to be 
a student of life, with her eyes down upon hard earth, despite her winged 
young head; she would have compassed him better had he dilated in 
sublime fashion; but he baffled her perusal of a man of power by the 
simpleness of his enjoyment of smal! things coming in his way ;—the 
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midwinter of a soft warm wind along the Embankment, and Dark Thames 
magnificently coroneted over his grimy flow. There is no grasping of one 
who quickens us. 

His flattery of his girl, too, restored her broken feeling of personal value ; 
it permeated her nourishingly from the natural breath of him that it was. 

At times he touched deep in humaneness; and he set her heart leaping 
on the flash of a thought to lay it bare, with the secret it held, for his help. 
That was a dream. She could more easily have uttered the words to Cap- 
tain Dartrey, after her remembered abashing holy tremour of the vision of 
doing it and casting herself on noblest man’s compassionateness ; and her 
imagined thousand emotions ;—a rolling music within her, a wreath of 
cloud-glory in her sky ;—which had, as with virgins it may be, plighted her 
body to him for sheer urgency of soul; drawn her by a single unwitting-to- 
brain, conscious-in-blood, shy curl outward of the sheathing leaf to the 
flowering of woman to him ; even tothe shore of that strange sea, where 
the maid stands choosing this one man for her destiny, as in a trance. So 
are these young ones unfolded, shade by shade; and a shade is all the 
difference with them; they can teach the poet to marvel at the immensity 
of vitality in ‘ the shadow of a shade.’ 

Her father shut the glimpse of a possible speaking to him of Mrs. 
Marsett, with a renewal of his eulogistic allusions to Dudley Sowerby : the 
“perfect gentleman, good citizen;” prospective heir to an earldom besides. 
She bowed to Dudley's merits ; she read-off the honorific pedimental letters 
of a handsome statue, for a sign to herself that she passed it. 

She was unjust, as Victor could feel, though he did not know how coldly 
unjust. For among the exorbitant requisitions upon their fellow creatures 
made by the young, is the demand, that they be definite: no mercy is in 
them for the transitional. And Dudley—and it was under her influence, and 
painfully, not ignobly—was in process of development : interesting to philo- 
sophers, if not to maidens. 

Victor accused her of paying too much heed to Colney Durance’s epi- 
grams upon their friends. He quite joined with his English world in its 
opinion, that epigrams are poor squibs when they do not come out of great 
guns. Epigrams fired at a venerable nation, are surely the poorest of pop- 
gun paper pellets. The English kick at the insolence, when they are not 
in the mood for pelleting themselves, or when the armed Foreigner is over- 
shadowing and braceing. Colney’s pretentious and laboured Satiric Prose 
Epic of ‘Te Rivau Toneves,’ particularly offended him, as being a clever 
aim at no hitting; and sustained him, inasmuch as it was an acid friend's 
collapse. How could Colney expect his English to tolerate such a spiteful 
diatribe! The suicide of Dr. Bouthoin at San Francisco was the finishing 
stroke to the chances of success of the Serial ;—although we are promised 
splendid evolutions on the part of Mr. Semhians; who, after brilliant 
achievements with bat and ball, abandons those weapons of old England's 
modern renown, for a determined wrestle with our English pronunciation of 
words, and rescue of the spelling of them from the printer. His headache 
over the present treatment of the verb ‘ To bid,’ was a quaint beginning for 
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one who had soon to plead before the Japanese, and who acknowledged now 
‘in contrition of spirit,’ that in formerly opposing the scheme for an Aca- 
demy, he helped to the handing of our noble language to the rapid reporter 
of news for an apathetic public. Further, he discovered in astonishment 
the subordination of all literary Americans to the decrees of their literary 
authorities; marking a Transatlantic point of departure, and contrasting 
ominously with the unruly Islanders—‘ grunting the higgledy-piggledy of 
their various ways, in all the porker’s gut-gamut at the rush to the trough.” 
After a week’s privation of bat and ball, he is, lighted or not, a gas-jet of 
satire upon his countrymen. As for the ‘ pathetic sublimity of the Funeral 
of Dr. Bouthoin,’ Victor inveighed against an impious irony in the overdose 
of the pathos; and the same might be suspected in Britannia’s elegy upon 
him, a strain of hot eulogy throughout. Mr. Semhians, all but treasonably, 
calls it, Papboat and Brandy :—* our English literary diet of the day:” 
stimulating and not nourishing. Britannia’s mournful anticipation, that 
‘The shroud enwinding this my son is mine! ’-—should the modern genera- 
tion depart from the track of him who proved himself the giant in mainly 
supporting her glory—was, no doubt, a high pitch of the note of Conser- 
vatism. But considering, that Dr. Bouthoin ‘‘ committed suicide under a 
depression of mind produced by a surfeit of unaccustomed dishes, upon a 
physical system inspired by the traditions of exercise, and no longer re- 
lieved by the practice ’’—to translate from Dr. Gannius :—we are again at 
war with the writer’s reverential tone, and we know not what to think: 
except, that Mr. Durance was a Saturday meat-market’s butcher in the 
Satiric Art. 

Nesta found it pleasanter to see him than to hear of his work: which, to 
her present feeling, was inhuman. As little as our native public, had she | 
then any sympathy for the working in the idea: she wanted throbs, visible 
aims, the Christian incarnate; she would have preferred the tale of slaughter 
—periodically invading all English classes as a flush from the undrained 
lower, Vikings all—to frigid sterile Satire. And truly it is not a fruit-bear- 
ing rod. Colney had to stand on the defense of it against the damsel’s 
charges. He thought the use of the rod, while expressing profound regret 
at a difference of opinion between him and those noble heathens, beneficial 
for boys; but in relation to their seniors, and particularly for old gentle- 
men, he thought that the sharpest rod to cut the skin was the sole saving 
of them. Insensibility to Satire, he likened to the hard-mouthed horse ; 
which is doomed to the worser thing in consequence. And consequently ) 
upon the lack of it, and of training to appreciate it, he described his country’s 
male venerables as being distinguishable from annuitant spinsters only in 
presenting themselves forked. 

‘“*He is unsuccessful and embittered,” Victor said to Nesta. ‘‘ Colney 
will find in the end, that he has lost his game and soured himself by never 
making concessions. Here’s that absurd Serial—it fails, of course ; and 
then he has to say, it’s because he won’t tickle his English, won't enter 
into a ‘ frowzy complicity ’ with their tastes.” 

‘‘ But—I think of Skepsey—honest creatures respect Mr. Durance, and 
he is always ready to help them,” said Nesta. 
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‘* Tf he can patronize.” 

‘“‘ Does he patronize me, dada ?”’ 

** You are one of his exceptions. Marry a title and live in state—and 
then hear him! J am successful, and the result of it is, that he won't 
acknowledge wisdom in anything I say or do; he will hardly acknowledge 
the success. It is ‘a dirty road to success,’ he says. So that, if success- 
ful, I must have rolled myself in mire. I compelled him to admit he was 
wrong about your being received at Moorsedge: a bit of a triumph! ’ 

Nesta’s walks with her father were no loss of her to Nataly; the girl 
came back to her bearing so fresh and so full a heart ; and her father was 
ever prouder of her: he presented new features of her in his quotations of 
her sayings, thoughtful sayings. ‘‘I declare she helps one to think,’’ he 
said. ‘It’s not precocity ; it’s healthy inquiry. She brings me nearer 
an idea of my own, not yet examined, than any one else does. I say, what 
a wife for a man!” 

‘“‘ She takes my place beside you, dear, now I am not quite strong,”’ said 
Nataly. ‘‘ You have not seen. . .?” 

‘‘Dudley Sowerby ? He’s at Cronidge,I believe. His elder brother's 
in a bad way. Bad business, this looking to a death.” 

Nataly’s eyes revealed a similar gulf. 

Let it be cast on Society, then! A Society opposing Nature forces us to 
these murderous looks upon impediments. But what of a Society in the 
dance with Nature? Victor did not approve of that. He began, under 
the influence of Nesta’s companionship, to see the Goddess Nature there 
is in a chastened nature. And this view shook the curtain covering his lost 
Idea. He felt sure he should grasp it soon and enter into its daylight: a 
muffled voice within him said, that he was kept waiting to do so by the inex- 
plicable tardiness of a certain one to rise ascending to her spiritual roost. 
She was now harmless to strike: Themison, Carling, Jarniman, even the 
Rev. Groseman Buttermore, had been won to the cause of humanity. Her 
ascent, considering her inability to do further harm below, was most mys- 
teriously delayed. Owing to it, in a manner almost as mysterious, he was 
kept crossing a bridge having a slippery bit on it. Thanks to his gallant 
Fredi, he had found his feet again. But there was a bruise where, to 
his honour, he felt tenderest. And Fredi away, he might be down again— 
for no love of a slippery bit, proved slippery, one might guess, by a 
predecessor or two. Ta-ta-ta-ta and mum! Still, in justice to the little 
woman, she had been serviceable. She would be still more so, if a 
member of Parliament now on his back—here we are with the murder- 
eye again ! 

Nesta’s never speaking of Lakelands clouded him a little, as an intimation 
of her bent of mind. 

‘*And does my girl come to her dada to-day?” he said, on the fifth 
morning since her return; prepared with a villanous resignation to hear, 
that this day she abstained, though he had the wish for her coming. 

‘*Why, don’t you know,” said she, ‘‘ we all meet to have tea in Mr. 
Durance’s chambers ; and | walk back with you, and there we are joined 
by mama; and we are to have a feast of literary celebrities.” 
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* Colney’s selection of them ! 
Dartrey. Perhaps... eh?”’ 

She reddened. So Dudley Sowerby’s unspoken name could bring the 
blush to her cheeks. Dudley had his excuses in his brother’s condition. 
His father’s health, too, was—well, but this was Dudley calculating. 
Where there are coronets, calculations of this sort must needs occur; just 
as where there are complications. Odd, one fancies it, that we walking 
along the pavement of civilized life, should be perpetually summoning 
Orcus to our aid, for the sake of getting a clear course. 

“ And supposing a fog, my dearie ?”’ he said. 

‘* The daughter in search of her father carries a lamp to light her to him 
through densest fogs as well as over deserts,” &e. She declaimed a long 
sentence, to set the ripple running in his features; and when he left the 
room for a last word with Armandine, she flung arms round her mother’s 
neck, murmuring: ‘‘ Mother! mother!” a cry equal to “I am sure I do 
right,’ and understood so by Nataly approving it; she too on the line of her 
instinct, without an object in sight. 


And Simeon Fenellan, I hope. Perhaps 
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